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The Standard Dictionary says: 


EFFICIENT—“Acting or having the power 
to act, effectually; competent. 
Productive of effects, 
causative.” 


In its application to Printing Inks, 
this definition is answered 
perfectly by 


DOUBLETONE INKS. 
and ULLMANINES 


ALL THE ULLMANINES AND A 
MAJORITY OF THE DOUBLETONE INKS 


CAN, AS A RULE, BE 
RUN WITHOUT SLIP-SHEETING. 


abe 


Sigmund Ullman Co. 


New York Cleveland 
Chicago Cincinnati 
Philadelphia 

’ 





























Book Papers Every Printer 
Should Know 


2 a. T is the Star among Uncoated Book Papers, made 
Star English Finish I after the true Old English Finish papers, only 
improved by American Ingenuity—a finish so diff- 
Book Paper cult to obtain, but so desirable to get. 
STAR ENGLISH FINISH Book Paper has a 
warm, delicate color tone, which combined with 
its perfectly smooth, velvety surface, absolutely free 
from gloss or glare, makes it an admirable sheet to 
print and a restful paper to the eyes. It is highly 
commendable for Text and School Books, Cata- 
logs, Booklets and Circulars where illustrations 
appear with considerable text matter. It bulks 
more than the usual papers of this class and pos- 
sesses good binding and folding properties. STAR 
ENGLISH FINISH is a year-’round, reliable 
product. You can use this paper to advantage for a 
great variety of jobs. Get samples and prices. 


AN inspection of our lines will reflect to you the 


Machine and Special careful study we have given to perfect our 
° MACHINE and SPECIAL FINISH PAPERS. 
Finish Book Papers The improvement has been persistently carried on 


through many years, and we can now point with 
pride and enthusiasm to the strongest, most 
complete and dependable assortment to be found 


anywhere. 


There are papers with smooth surfaces, others very 
rough, some medium, etc. There are Antique, 
Wove, Laid, in fact you can find here just what 
you want. Here are the Brand Names: 


“ Warren’s” Artogravure “Warren’s” Cumberland 
Dresden Pamphlet Machine Finish 
Coventry Antique Finish Laid Wawasa Machine Finish 
Classic Egg Shell Special Machine Finish 
Exmoor Laid Novel Tint 

Star English Finish Music 


Besides the products of S. D. Warren & Co., we have 
other firmly established lines of high-grade book paper. 


Of course our papers are standardized, so you know what 
you are going to get when you order. Requests for 
samples and prices will be promptly complied with. 


° ° Standard Paper Co. ° . - Milwaukee, Wis. 

Distributors of i Butler Brands si Missouri- jeans: Paper ‘Co. ° : Kansas City, Mo. 
Mississippi Valley Paper Co. . ‘ . St. Louis, Mo. 
Southwestern Paper Co. “ P ‘ Dallas, Tex. 
Southwestern Paper Co. : : - Houston, Tex. 
Pacific Coast Paper Co. ‘ : P San Francisco, Cal. 
Sierra Paper Co. . ° - Los Angeles, Cal. 
Central Michigan Paper €e. . . Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Mutual Paper Co. . : - Seattle, Wash. 
Commercial Paper Co. . P New York City 
American Type Founders Co. r = - Spokane, Wash. 
American Type Founders Co. F Vancouver, British Col. 
National Paper & Type Co. (Export only) . New York City. 
National Paper & Type Co. . Havana, Cuba. 
National Paper & Type Co. . . . City of Mexico, Mex. 
National Paper & Type Co. - . Monterey, Mex. 


ESTABLISHED 1844 


J.W. BUTLER PAPER CO., Chicago 



































SECOND PATENT SUIT 
Linotype vs. Intertype 


We desire to announce that we have instituted a 
second action in the United States District Court 
for the Southern District of New York against the 
International Typesetting Machine Company (manu- 
facturers of the Intertype) for infringement of the 
following United States Letters Patent: 


D.S. Kennedy - - No. 586,337 J. M. Cooney and 

J. R. Rogers” - No. 619,441 H. L. Totten - No. 759,501 
J. R. Rogers No. 630,112 _——R. M. Bedell No. 787,821 
D. A. Hensley - 643,289 No. 797,412 
J. R. Rogers - - 661,386 No. 797,436 


C. Muehleisen - 

J. W. Champion 

. A. Poe and 

- H. Scharf - 

L. Ebaugh - = 
T. Dodge - - 
K. Van Valkenburg 
J. Briden - - - 


D 
WwW 
J. 
P. 
J. 
Ss. 
WwW 


- H. Randall - No. 


- 718,781 
- 719,436 


- 734,746 
. 739,591 
- 739,996 
- 746,415 
- 757,648 


758,103 


Moa Pade oo 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


824,659 
826,593 
830,436 
837,226 
848,338 
888,402 
925,843 
955,681 








We have recently announced a first action, now 
pending, brought by us against the International 
Typesetting Machine Company for infringement of 
the following United States Letters Patent: 


O. Mergenthaler - No. 614,229 J. R. Rogers, Reissue - No. 13,489 
QO. Mergenthaler - No. 614,230 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Notwithstanding statements to the contrary which are being circulated, the 

injunction suits of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company against the Inter- 

national Typesetting Machine Company are being pushed as vigorously and 

as rapidly as the law and the rules of court procedure will permit. There 

has been no delay or attempted delay of any kind on the part of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company. 



































Lan S C OT T Ronere Press 


IS A MONEY-MAKER 





A NEW YORK PRINTER 


issues a monthly magazine with over a quarter of a million circulation. It formerly 
was printed on two-revolution flat-bed presses that printed about 10,000 sheets a day 
on one side of the sheet only. 


THE SCOTT ALL-SIZE ROTARY PRESS 


now prints that magazine at a speed of fifty-five hundred per hour on both sides 


of the sheet. 
THE GREAT DIFFERENCE 


is the fact that this press only takes up the same floor space as a single flat-bed press 
but does the work of eight machines, thus saving in rent, labor, and power. 


ANOTHER GREAT ADVANTAGE 
is that the SCOTT ALL-SIZE PRESS cuts off any length of sheet and any width up 


to the width of the press, 50, 60, or 70 inches. It also prints an extra color on one 
or both sides of the sheet if desired. 


DO NOT DELAY ANY LONGER—WRITE US TO-DAY ABOUT IT 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


DAVID J. SCOTT, General Manager 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK, 1 Madison Avenue CHICAGO, Monadnock Block 






































HAMILTON 
STEEL EQUIPMENT 


Advantages of the Unit System in Composing-room 
Furniture 


Conditions change, and this is true not only with reference to the work in hand but also the methods 
employed in performing the work. 


A piece of furniture that is right for the composing-room to-day might not be right a year or five years 
hence, when the business has grown and the output is specialized. 


In the past a change of equipment has meant the throwing away of the furniture already installed and the 
purchase of complete new equipment. Yet it has often proved a matter of economy to make such changes, 


In connection with the new Hamilton system of units in all-steel construction we have solved this problem. 
Each piece of furniture is made up of a number of units which together form the complete piece of furniture. 
These units are secured in the holding frame by means of bolts and screws and any one unit can be removed and 
replaced with any other desired unit. ; 


As the character of the work changes the steel furniture equipment can be changed with little expense. 
This will be a source of great economy. The long wait between the time when it is known the change is nec- 
essary and the time when the new equipment is actually installed is entirely eliminated. The furniture equip- 
ment grows and is altered as the business changes. There is no equipment to be thrown into the discard. 


Hamilton Steel Equipment lessens the fire 
hazard and therefore reduces the insurance expense. 
This furniture is sanitary. It is not affected by 
atmospheric changes. 


ce The depreciation to be figured on steel equip- 
ment is a negligible item. 


Our system of constructing steel furniture in 
units, manufactured in large quantities and carried 
in stock, enables the printer to secure at reasonable 
prices, equipment that would otherwise be special, 
high in price, with a long wait for the material to 
be built to order. 


The Hamilton system of flexible unit construc- 
tion in all-steel furniture will give the largest 
possible per cent of efficiency in the composing- 
room where it is to be installed. 


The different units in this furniture can be 

shifted like a pack of cards with little trouble or 

= * i ihieiedenbiaath bliin expense. ‘These facts are simple and clear and 
inotype Machinist’s Cabinet Wor enc o. ; : : 

The top of this Bench is made of rock maple two inches thick, should appeal to every practical printer. 
with end pieces tongued and grooved and bolted to the main top. l N * . 
The framework is of hot-rolled angles with steel panels. All drawers Cata og of ewspaper Composing-room Furni- 
are of wood with stecl-front protectors. ; ture Equipment in unit construction is now ready 

There are drawers for storing liners, spacebands and ejector f district A will b il 
blades; also drawers divided into compartments for the storage of or distribution and wi e€ sent on request to a 
miscellaneous parts used on the linotype machine so often necessary “responsible newspaper publishers, book and maga- 
in making repair replacements. The cupboard is used for storing : fs 
the heavier and larger parts. zine printers. 





THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Main Offices and Factories, TWO RIVERS, WIS. Eastern Office and Warehouse, RAHWAY, N. J. 





HAMILTON GOODS ARE CARRIED IN STOCK AND SOLD BY ALL 
PROMINENT TYPEFOUNDERS AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





A VALUABLE LINE GAUGE, graduated by picas and nonpareils, mailed free to every inquiring printer. 
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The “Short Run’ Bugaboo 


Why not save time on short 
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Inking is positive, form rollers being driven 
time in making ready, we could see | by metal vibrators, the same as on large cylinder 
why it might be objected to for short runs. | presses. 

To be sure, the idea of buying a fast, auto- Distribution more complete and more 


matic press solely for very short runs is not | perfectly controlled than any other cylinder 
| or platen ever built. 


F a fast press were speedy only inrun- | = Tympan is easily and quickly put on. 
ning and required an extra amount of | 
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But every printer has many long runs and _ Our new crossways distribution and Unit 
| Ink Supply Control do away with all fussing 


with fountain set screws and enable pressman 
to adjust ink correctly, easily and quickly. 
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if a fast, automatic press will make him big 


SENS 


profits on those runs and will also turn out his 
short runs quicker than his platens AND DO 
BETTER WORK, then the purchase of For long runs the automatic feed, of course; 


but for short runs, merely swing back the auto- 
matic feed and lay on the hand feed board— 
a minute does it. 

It is easy to feed by hand at 4,000 an 
hour and easier and quicker to set the guides 
than to put guage pins or glue quads on a platen. 

The impression is the most rigid ever built — 

’ Sad The new Model B is simply a Battery of 
into any printing press—four tracks on a ‘ . f 
12x 17 evlind Think of ; Art Presses all in one, beating the best o 

a a on the platens at every point, quality of work, 

No yield. Every tissue patch or overlay | quickness of make ready and speed in running, 
does business. whether feeding automatically or by hand. 


Rigid impression is the first essential to Model B stands for Bank Deposits, large 


quick and permanent make ready. and frequent. 
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such a press becomes a necessity. 

The new Model B Autopress (12 x 17 
sheet) does a quality of work superior to the 
so-called “Art Platens” and is quicker to 
make ready because: 
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Write at once for full particulars 


THe AUrePress @MPANY 


95 Madison Avenue NEW YORK CITY 

















(unity. Bond is for the Printer \ 
With One Job Press 
or a Dozen 


























BOTH CAN BUY 7 ECONOMICALLY 
ACCORDING TO THEIR NEEDS 


Buying power rightly interpreted has no false standards — it 
recognizes no unusual advantages to any man beyond his ability 
to serve his customers according to their individual requirements. 

Your customers buy letter-heads in quantities sufficient to 
meet their needs —location—volume of business and working 
capital govern these purchases—they should govern yours in fill- 
ing their orders. 

Unity Bond Should Be the 
Standard of Your Shop 


Nine colors and white in plain and cockle finish enables you 
to offer your customers an unusual selection embracing even the 
most complex systems of general and interdepartment corre- 
spondence. 

Write for the ‘‘ Big 10’’ Sample Set, Sent Free to Printers. 


CHICAGO es COMPANY 


817 FIFTH AVENUE CHICAGO 
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STANDARD icrowsric JOB PRESS 


THE JOB PRESS THAT AUTOMATICALLY PRINTS TWO SEPARATE JOBS AT THE SAME TIME 














Every 
Responsible 
Printer — 
Big or Little 
—Should 
Know About 
This 


Floor Space, 43/x8 ft. Weight, 4,200 Ibs. 


THE STANDARD HIGH-SPEED 

















AUTOMATIC JOB PRESS 


Enables the printer to make more money 

out of the same volume of commercial job 

printing than any other press that was 
ever built 








Wood & Nathan Company 


Write for Leaflet, «The SOLE SELLING AGENT 


STANDARD Way for s ‘ 
Short Bens.” pe: nr Standard High-Speed Automatic 


Information Job Press 
1 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 














THE STANDARD WILL BE EXHIBITED AT THE 
NEW YORK PRINTERS’ EXPOSITION, APRIL 18-25 














We Three—Partners 


PARTNERSHIP is what we’re talking 

about in this announcement, Mr. Printer 

—our partnership with You and the Paper 

Dealer in the advancement of our common 
interests. 


If ever there were three who logically ought to work 
together, we are that combination. 


For our part, we realize fully that our prosperity is 
dependent on the prosperity of our Selling Agents, 
and of you Printers. 


We advertise in the National Magazines, Trade Pa- 
pers, and Direct-by-Mail for the benefit of the com- 
plete partnership— for Your benefit just as largely 
as for the benefit of your Paper Dealer. 


No, we will not sell any of our papers direct to Con- 
sumers. Get that fact firmly fixed in mind. 


Consequently, you must realize that our advertising 
creates printing orders before the Jobber or ourselves 
book the paper sales. 


More printing for you on ‘‘ Eagle A’’ Bond, Linen, 
Ledger and Book Papers is its sole object. 


You are the man on the firing line, dealing directly 
with the ultimate Consumer, and must always re- 
main one of the important links in our advertising 
and selling plan; but besides you, we must also con- 
sider the Jobber, who is also an ally in the combina- 
tion—your ally as well as ours. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY 


“EAGLE A” TRADE-MARKED WATER-MARKED PAPERS 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS ™ 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


We three, all non-competitors, are bound together 
by a common interest in the development of more 
printing on better printing papers. 


But do you appreciate this partnership with your 
Dealer and the importance of his efforts in the plan ? 


He invests his money in large stocks of many varied 
lines. His capital and warehouse are assets which you 
cannot fail to ignore, for they enable you to buy pa- 
per for immediate needs in any quantity desired. 


So the Paper Dealer is a very important member of 
this partnership. He desires to serve you most com- 
pletely, so co-operate with him on matters of mutual 
interest. You help yourself by helping him to make 
his service more complete. 


%O€ 


Complete distribution, quick service, getting what 
you want when you want it, is what counts today. 


One Hundred and Forty-Nine (149) Paper Dealers 
distribute papers with the ‘‘ Eagle A’? Water-Mark. 
Their army of over Eighteen Hundred (1800) Paper 
Salesmen has headquarters in Sixty-Six (66) of the 
Principal Cities, from Portland to Portland, and are 
at your service—always. 


It is our aim and the aim of our Selling Agents to 
give our partners a service that serves—plus quality 


papers— ‘‘Eagle A’’ Papers. 


S29 
WATER WARK 
QUALITY 


Also read the reverse side of this page. 

















Eacre A WaritinG 
ParerS — 


FOR BUSINESS STATIONERY 


Thirty-four Brands 
One for every use 
All 100% of actual paper value 


Look for the “Eagle A” Water Mark 


Manufactured by 
AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY. 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 





























THE PURCHASE OF A 
CUTTING MACHINE 


THE ESSENTIAL POINTS TO CONSIDER 


SPEED ACCURACY CLAMPING POWER 
STRENGTH SIMPLICITY DURABILITY 


Made in sizes 36 inches to 75 inches. 


Ie 


— 





THE SHERIDAN IMPROVED NEW MODEL CUTTER 
COMBINES THEM ALL 


We have recently gotten up a circular describing this machine. It contains facts, not theories. Let us 
send it to you. 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN COMPANY 


Established 1835 


OFFICES AND SALESROOMS 
56 and 58 Duane Street, NEW YORK 607 South Clark Street, CHICAGO 
63 Mount Pleasant, LONDON, W. C., ENGLAND 
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Paper Knives 


are just enough better to warrant inquiry 
if you do not already know about them. 
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TRACE maRK 


“New Process” quality. New package. 
‘““COES” warrant (that’s different) better service and 


No Price Advance! 


In other words, our customers get the benefit of all 
improvements at no cost to them. 


LORING COES & CO., Inc. 


DEPARTMENT COES WRENCH CO. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 
New York OrricE —W. E. ROBBINS, 29 Murray Street 
Phone, 6866 Barclay 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY COMPANY, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Calgary and Regina 
Sole Agents for Canada 
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COES RECORDS 


First to use Micrometer in Knife work . ° 

First to absolutely refuse to join the Trust . 

First to use special steels for paper work . 

First to use a special package . ° ° a ° = - ° * 

First to print and sell by a ‘‘printed in figures’’ Price-list . . . - . 1904 
First to make first-class Knives, any kind . . « ree . since 1830 


COES is Always Best! 
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FIG. 572A 


The Crux of OSWEGO AUTO Design 


EASE OF CUTTING. The new double shearing knife passes its edge obliquely through the 
work. The automatic release of clamping pressure saves tons of lifting daily. The new long clamp 
dwell obviates tumbling piles. 


EASE OF OPERATION. Two Starting levers avoid back twist to the operator and a safety bolt 


of solid steel guards him automatically. 


EASE OF CONTROL. The power goes first to the clamp and second to the knife, an exclusive 
economic advantage of the OSWEGO. 


A new, modern plant conserves the uniform excellence of these fast new OSWEGO RAPID-PRO- 
DUCTION cutting machines. The OOWEGO AUTOS are guaranteed to produce all work with the accuracy 
of the Brown & Carver Hand Clamp cutter, EXCEPT ata speed beyond the capacity of any known operator. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, JR., Proprietor 


OSWEGO, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 





The only factory in the world which specializes exclusively on the manufacture of cutting machines. 


OSWEGO 




















Reliable 
Printers’ 


Rollers 


Saml Binghams Son 
CHICAGO Mig. Co. 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


“Fir: st Avenue and Ross Str eet 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenu o 


ATLANTA 


40-42 Peters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 KentucKhy Avenue 


DALLAS 


1306-1308 Patterson Avenue 


MILWAUKEE 


133-135 Michigan Street 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719-721 Fourth St., "So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


COLUMBUS 


307 Mt. Vernon Avenue 
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Peerless Feathers in Our Cap 


The names of the inkmakers on the feathers are representa- 
tive inkmakers of the world. All use PEERLESS BLACK in 
their inks. 

On request, we shall be pleased to send copies of testi- 
monial letters from inkmakers who use PEERLESS. These 
letters are indisputable verification of the value of PEER- 
LESS BLACK in making half-tone, litho and fine letterpress 
inks, as also for quick-drying inks that do not require slip-sheet- 
ing and work perfectly on fast-running presses. 


THE PEERLESS CARBON BLACK CO. 


BINNEY & SMITH COMPANY-—Sole Selling Agents 


81-83 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BRANCH OFFICES IN EUROPE: 
63 Farringdon Street, London, E. C, Kaufmannshaus, 179 Hamburdé. 90 Rue Amelot, Paris 
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THE “SEYBOLD” 
Automatic Knife Grinder 











AN Y user of cutting machines who grinds one or more knives a day will 
find the acquisition of a Seybold Automatic Knife Grinder a paying 
investment. This Grinder removes barely enough metal to put a keen 
edge on the knife. The saving on knives together with the saving in the 
cost of grinding are items of considerable importance, aside from the fact 
of its being a great convenience to grind your own knives. Complete speci- 
fications and full particulars gladly sent upon application. 





THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Makers of Highest-Grade Machinery for Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers, Paper-Mzlls, 
Paper-Houses, Paper-Box Makers, Textile Manufacturers, Sample-Card Houses, etc. 


Embracing — Cutting Machines, in a great variety of styles and sizes, Book Trimmers, Die-Cutting Presses, Rotary 
Board Cutters, Table Shears, Corner Cutters, Knife Grinders, Book Compressors, Book Smashers, 
Standing Presses, Backing Machines, Bench Stampers; a complete line of Embossing 
Machines equipped with and without mechanical Inking and Feeding devices. 


Home Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 


BRANCHES: NEw York, 151 W. 26th Street ; CHICAGO, 112-114 Harrison Street, New Rand-McNally Bldg. 
AGENCIES: J. H. SCHROETER & Bro., Atlanta, Ga.; J. L. Morrison & Co., Toronto, Ont.; TORONTO TyPpE Founpry Co., Ltp., Winnipeg, Man.; 
THE BARNHART TYPE Founpry Co., 1102 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. 




































































PARTIAL ILLUSTRATION OF A 
GROUP OF DEXTER JOBBERS 
AND DOUBLE SIXTEENS WITH 

AUTOMATIC FEEDERS 


THE DEXTER 
}Ooseaixn & 
FOLDERS 


are designed for 
the rapid produc- 
tion of Pamphlets, 
Catalogues and 
Books in signa- 
tures of 8s, 12s, 
16s, 248 and 32s 
in right angle 
forms, or, in 8s, 
16s, 24S or 32s, 


THE DEXTER 
DOUBLE SIX- 
TEEN FOLDERS 


are designed for 
the rapid produc- 
tion of Edition 
work and for long 
run Catalogue 
work. They turn 
out forms of 
Single - Sixteens, 
Double-Sixteens, 
Single- Thirty- 








gang forms, two twos, Double- 
or more up or multiples thereof. Thirty-twos in right angle forms ; 

They are built in 6 sizes, ranging also Double-Sixteens, Twenty- 
from 8% x11inchestoigx25inches fours and Thirty-twos, two or 
up to 28x 42 inches to46x70 inches. more up. 





If the runs of jobbing work are of sufficient length they can be done 
on the Dexter Double Sixteen Folders at half the cost. 


F3 * DEXTER OR CROSS CONTINUOUS FEEDERS # H 
will increase the output from 20 to 40 per cent over hand feeding, with 
practically no waste. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


FOLDERS, CROSS CONTINUOUS FEEDERS, RE-LOADING FEEDERS, INSERTING, 
COVERING AND WIRE STITCHING MACHINES AND CUTTERS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ‘ BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS, TEXAS TORONTO, CANADA 


























No. 133 
Book and Catalog Folder 


Write for Details 





GR? ie 


MADE BY _ 


Brown Folding Machine Company 
Erie, Pa. 


NEW YORK, 38 Park Row CHICAGO, 343 South Dearborn St. 
ATLANTA, GA., J. H. Schroeter & Bro. DALLAS, TEXAS, 1102 Commerce St. 









































BRONZING 
MACHINES 


Lithographers & Printers 


Guaranteed in Every Respect 





BRONZE POWDERS 





We Do Repairing 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES 





Manufactured by 


Robert Mayer & Co. 
Suite 420, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
Factory: Hoboken, N. J. 


Seattle San Francisco 
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DESIGNERS, ENGRAVERS 

Of PLATES 8” ALL PROCESSES 

ELECTROTYPERS, CATALOG 
AND BOOKLET PRINTERS 


720~734 S.DEARBORN ST. 





Hanis RMN, 





CHICAGO 

















Every Printer 
Should Send for 


this Free Book 
“The Signal System 
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in. Modern Business’ 








It explains how your customers can adopt a 
standard color for each form, so that they can 
instantly locate a paper by its color. 

It gives you a chance to be of real service to 
your clients and yourself. It will mean more 
and bigger orders, a better standing with the 
customer, a saving for him and better profits 
for you. 

When you get a customer to use colored 
papers for his forms, he will want the same 
colors again for his future orders; and you, 
who introduced him to the always uniform 12 
colors and white of Hammermill Bond, will 
stand the best chance of getting those orders. 

The more so, as quality and appearance of Hammer- 
mill Bond admirably adapt it for letterheads and perma- 
nent forms, while its strength and reasonable price 
permit its use for almost every kind of office and 
factory stationery. 

Write for this free book. It furnishes you with 
definite selling arguments. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER CO. - ERIE, PA. 


BOND 


Look for this Watermark 
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HIS cut shows our Style 9, 2-beam O-A Auto- 

matic Striker Ruling Machine with Manifold 
Double-shaft Pen-underlift Device. With this 
machine the pens can be lifted or dropped from four 
or more distinct headlines at one feeding of the paper, 
often saving from 100% to 200% in time on compli- 
cated work. 


The W.O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
Manufacturers of Book Binders’ and Paper Rulers’ Machinery 
Established 1844. 

HARRISBURG, PA., U. S. A. 

MILLER & RICHARD, Sole Canadian Agents. 





Style 9 Duplex O-A Automatic Striker Ruling Machine 














Talbot’s Composition Truck Rollers 


JAMES WHITE PAPER GO, ||| *"""--sszaiacssxe= "=== 


Trade-mark 
Registered U. S. Patent Office. 





BOOK AND COVER PAPERS fae tack, ates o tgeka cere Milne tating Mee 


press run noiseless. If you can not buy from your dealer send direct to me. 


219 W. MONROE STREET CHICAGO J. W. T ALBOT 401-405 — oe Street, 





























Tatum Paper Drill 


(Patent applied for) 


PERFECT HOLES THROUGH 
TWO INCHES OF PAPER 


Especially adapted for railroad tariffs, telephone direc- 
tories, order blanks, calendars and other excessively thick 
work beyond the capacity of an ordinary punching machine. 


EQUIPPED WITH ADJUSTABLE TABLE 
HOLLOW DRILLS (which avoid choking) 
AND FOOT CLAMP 


Furnished either for belt drive or with motor, and as 

bench machine or with floor stand complete. Write for 

descriptive circular and for our new catalogue 

No. 30-A, showing a complete line of paper drills, 
punches and perforators. 





: st Lay 
wig tere bane o (SEE Wve New York Office: 
cantata Mm) AL 1S 180 Fulton Street 
NEW YORK 


OHIO 


Makers of ** The Line of True Merit ”’ 
































STICK TO US—ioxQunant 
TO PRINT ON 
q GUMMED 
LABELS OR 
TAPE, 
EITHER 
DELIVERED 
FLAT, CUT 
TO SIZE, OR 
REWOUND 
IN THE ROLL. 


KIDDER 
PRESS CO. 


DOVER, N. H. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


261 BROADWAY 


GIBBS-BROWER CoO. 
AGENTS 








CANADIAN OFFICE: 
THE J. L. MORRISON CO. 
TORONTO 

















Are noted for their excellence 
and economy of production, dura- 
bility of construction and pro- 
nounced by the users as the BEST. 


Our Company controls the man- 
ufacture and sale of the Demery 
Apparatus for steelplate work. 


Manufactured in the following 
sizes : 
6 xl0in. 4%x9Q in. 
3%x8in. 2%x8 in. 
21% x4 in. 


Size 6 x 10 inches, 
N. W. Cor. Twentieth and Clearfield Streets 
C. R. Carver Company SHILADELPBIA, PA. 


CANADIAN AGENTS: e Export AGENT, EXCEPT CANADA: 
MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg. PARSONS TRADING CO., Sydney, Mexico City and New York. 


SOUTHERN AGENTS: J. H. SCHROETER & BRO., Atlanta, Ga. 


























Robbins & Myers Motors 


CORRECT 
MOTOR 


A powerful 
manufactur- 
ing organiza- 
tion specializ- 
ing on small 
and moderate 
size motors, 
long ex peri- 
ence in the 
choice of 
motor and 
controller for 
each particular 
kind of ma- 
chine — these 
form the basis 
for the splen- 
did service we are able to offer the printing trade. 
Forget the cost of power and of the installation; 
consider the increase in your output only. 


The Robbins & Myers Co. 


Main Offices and Factory : 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES IN ALL IMPORTANT CITIES 


Are You Alive 


To the great saving that you will effect through 
the use of the 


““Ideal’’Guaranteed 
Non-Curling 
Gummed Paper 











om GUARANTEED 
Registered ‘Appears 


Label FLAT FLAT One on 


Means IDEAL” 
Just What Brands 


It States G PAPER 











Our gummed paper is made for all climates and build- 
ing temperatures. Can be handled in wet as well as dry 
weather. Made in various colors and weights. 


A sample-book showing the complete line mailed on request. 


Ideal Coated Paper Co. 


BROOKFIELD, MASS. 
New York: 150 Nassau St. Chicago: 452 Monadnock Bldg. 














Get More Money for 
Your Waste Paper 


This Paper-Macerating-Machine 
will properly prepare your waste paper 
and make it an excellent article for 
packing purposes. It is simple in oper- 
ation and the price is reasonable. 

It is a reliable machine for de- 
stroying railroad and other tickets, 
manuscripts, waste paper, etc. 

It saves the paper stock. 

Made in four sizes to meet 
all requirements, and have 
recently added several improve- 
ments for the protection of 
knives, gears, etc. 

This destroyer is now a rec- 
ognized necessity and should 
be in every auditor’s office. 

Send for descriptive 
circular, 
Our other specialties 
are 
Card Local Ticket Presses. 
Card-Cutting Machines, both 
hand-fed and automatic. 
Ticket-Counting Machines 
and Ticket -Tying 
Machines. 
WE MAKE NUMBERING WHEELS RUNNING BACKWARDS 





Write and state your requirements 





Blomfeldt & Rapp Company 
108 N. Jefferson Street Chicago, Ill. 








Use Your Thinker 


Some Actual Facts Worth Thinking About 


The Universal-Peerless Rotary Perforator is in use in every 
land throughout the world; therefore the following facts: 


BURTON PERFORATORS ARE PERFORATING APPROXIMATELY 


10,000,000 sheets per day, 1,200,000 miles per year, 
40,000,000 square feet per day, 20,000 reams per day, 
12,000,000,000 square feet in a year, 20,000 sheets per minute, or 
4,000 miles of paper per day, or 333 sheets per second. 





Catalogues on Application. Sold by all Dealers 
MANUFACTURED BY 


A. G. BURTON’S SON 


118 to 124 So. Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 
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Neeson MACHINE of the very highest grade 
possible. Steel throughout. Every machine 
tested in a printing-press and guaranteed accurate. 


P Wee D.O0 F%fe1°0.00 


For sale by dealers everywhere 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CoO. 
224 & 226 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 119 W. Madison St., Chicago, Il. 
2 Cooper Street, Manchester, England 


AMERICAN MODEL 30 





ECAUSE we will never | he every conceivable purpose that Gummed 


Paper is used, printers are going to earn more 


quote prices to a user of | money by using 
printing, you do not find us NON-CURLING 
asking for your business and GUMMED PAPERS 


competing with you for it at the 
same time. The quality of our We know how to make them, and all our paper will 
; q y be found to lie flat. 


vork and the economies effected enable you to compete We camcanbinaccdbinaitte 


successfully with any one. ; co 
Write us to-day for samples or aa | | ee Xe Gir, 
Western States Envelope Co. 


independent Manufacturers of ‘‘Sure Stick’’ ° _N.J. blished in E in 1811 
Envelopes for Printers and Lithographers Milwaukee WAVERLY PARK, N. J Established in England in 











STANDARD ALL ROPE “P” QUALITY TAGS 
ARE THE STRONGEST TAGS ON THE MARKET 


Read on the Tag below what the railroad men have to say in this connection 











Hit 





y RULES OF THE WESTERN CLASSIFICATION COMMITTEE 
ADOPTED BY THE SOUTHERN CLASSIFICATION COMMITTEE 


“Tags must be made of metal, leather, cloth or rope stock or sulphite fibre 
tag board, sufficiently strong and durable to withstand the wear and tear incident 
to transportation. 

Tags used to mark wooden pieces or wooden containers must be fastened 
at all corners and center with large-headed tacks or tag fasteners; or 

Tags may be tied to wooden pieces when the freight would be injured by 
the use of tacks or tag fasteners, 

Tags tied to bags, bales, bundles or pieces must be securely attached by 

strong cord or wire, except that when tied to bundles or pieces of metal they 
SS must be securely attached by strong wire or strong tarred cord.” 


Til Lill 




















If you wish samples of these tags printed with the freight classification rules for distribution among your 
customers, write Department S at the nearest Dennison store 


Remember, too, that there is more profit in better tags 


IMOOW 1 gq Sex 
THE TAG MAKERS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ST. LOUIS LONDON BERLIN BUENOS AIRES 
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THE HEART OF THE ELECTROTYPING 
PLANT IS THE GENERATOR 


e 
High 


Commercial 
And 


Electrical 


Rapid 
Depositing 
Self 
Exciting 
Or 


Efficiency 
: Low 
Separately 5 Temperature 


Excited | ; ee Rise 


Motor Generator Sets, Belt Driven Generators, Depositing 
Tanks, Copper or Nickel Elliptic Anodes 


BUY FROM THE MANUFACTURER 


The Hanson & Van Winkle Company 


NEWARK, N. J., U. S.A. BRANCHES: Chicago, Ill.; New York City; Toronto, Ont. 
Bring your depositing troubles to us; we will gladly advise you. 














The Juengst 
Gatherer 
Wireless Binder 


Upon this combination 
a gathered, stitched and 
covered book can be 
produced. 


ALSO 


a gathered and wireless 
bound book. Both at 
the rate of 3,000 books 


per hour. 


We are prepared to furnish both combinations. Descriptive booklet upon request. 


GEO. JUENGST & SONS, Croton Falls, New York 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 
































It Will Increase 
Production 


The Caleculagraph 


in any printing-plant has a great moral effect. 
When it becomes known that its record of elapsed 
time will show infallibly the productive efficiency of 
piece-workers, as well as day-workers, there is an im- 

. Mediate increase of activity and a larger product 
from the use of expensive machinery is the result. 
‘The Calculagraph makes no mistakes. 


Ask for booklet; it’s free. 


CALCULAGRAPH COMPANY 


1460 Jewelers Building, New York City 











Roberts Numbering 
Machine Company 


Successor to THE BATES MACHINE CO. 


696-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








For General 
Job Work 


Absolutely 
Accurate 


Fully 
é & 4 Guaranteed 
PROS Side Plates 
| he Without Screws 


N? 12345 


Facsimile Impression 
Size 1} x }3 inches. 


ROBERTS’ <g_ Gp 
% (Fabel =>) 
MACHINES Mititeme 
UNEQUALLED RESULTS * ; ’ 
MAXIMUM ECONOMY .- 
No Screws 


To Number Either Forward View showing parts detached for 
or Backward cleaning 


Always in Stock 


Five Figure- 
Wheels 


ie 
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Small Westinghouse Motor Driving Job Press 


Exactly the right 


Westinghouse Motor 


can be supplied to drive each 


machine used by printers, 
binders and engravers 


The great reliability and high efficiency of these 
motors enables their user to turn out the maximum 
amount of work at minimum operating and mainte- 
nance expense. 

Their design is the result of long and careful study 
of the operating conditions, so that they are thoroughly 
satisfactory in service. 


Full information on request. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sales Offices in 45 American Cities 


Crete) 


Small Westinghouse Motors Driving Stitchers 

















Consider These S trong Points Before You Act— 


Our lead-moulded plates are equal to the original in quality, and with our nickel-steel shell are guaranteed 


against wear. 
OUR LEAD-MOULDING PROCESS 
is the one dependable method of obtaining perfect reproductions and quick service. 

Our process of Lead Moulding and of depositing the shell on the mould without the aid of graphite, and 
other methods used on wax-moulded plates, enables us to guarantee exact duplication without loss of detail. 
Perfect reproductions and perfect register are obtained, because lead takes an exact mould and is not affected 
by varying temperature, and after moulding undergoes no other operation until it is placed in the solution. 

Users who appreciate high-class work praise the efficiency of our Lead-Moulded Plates. If you have a 
high-class job in mind, let us submit samples of work both by plate and printed results. 

OUR ENTIRE PLANT IS FULLY EQUIPPED 
with new and modern machinery, and in the hands of expert workmen. We are capable of handling your 
work with absolute satisfaction. 
Phone Franklin 2264. Automatic 53753. We will call for your business 


AMERICAN ELECTROTYPE CO, *° cies s*=" 




















The ADVANCE 


** The Unmatched Lever Cutter of the World” 





HY? Because that test of all tests — day-in-and-day- 

out service—has conclusively proven the ADVANCE 
is the strongest, most accurate, most durable, and easéest- 
cutting lever paper cutter built. 


If the ADVANCE is not the efficient machine we 
claim it to be, why are there swenty ADVANCE LEVER 
CUTTERS used to every one of other makes? Why is 
it that ADVANCE users are a/ways satisfied, and why do 
they pass the good word ‘‘Advance”’ on to their friends, 
urging them to join the Advance fold ? 


These questions are saturated with a significance that 
In Stock and For Sale you can not ignore. Let us mail you our new paper cutter 


by Typefounders and 


aeons Seren catalogue, which gives full details of construction. 


Cities. 





Meet us at the NewYorkShow, ff / AX x The Challenge Machinery Co. 


Grand Central Palace, April \Q\emxX/e itactailitialaaeaild ; 
18 to 25, 1914. We will exhibit. “Qy=<@7 124 So. Fifth Ave. Grand Haven, Mich. | 
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BETTER THan EVER 


One of the Latest @ 


Models of 


NEW ERA 
PRESSES 


The Press That Makes Job Printing 
Profitable 


@ The New Era is a roll-fed, high-speed, 
flat-bed and platen press, bui/t in sections. 
Assembled as desired to print one or more 
colors on one or both sides of the paper, 
cloth or cardboard; also slit, punch, per- 
forate, cut, score, reinforce and eyelet 


This press has standard sections to print three colors on the faceandoneonthe tags, fold » etc., all in one passage 


back of the stock and slitters, punch head and rewind. 


through the press. Suitable for long or 


short runs. Just the machine for fine colorwork and specialties. Ask for literature and send us to-day samples of 
your multicolor or difficult operation work and let us show you how economically they can be produced on the 


New Era Multi-Process Press. 





putty LHE REGINA COMPANY 


Manufacturers of High-Grade Specialties 


217 Marbridge Building, 47 West 34th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 











Patented in 
United States 
Great Britain 


Great X Have You Staple 
a Troubles? 


Then be cost-wise and 
find out what the 
Acme will do for you 


Yoursuccess in keeping 
down cost of production 
depends largely upon 
machine efficiency— 
and the Acme answers 
the call. 


The Acme 
Binder No. 6 


has stood the test along- 
side all legitimate com- 
petition, and wherever 
known its product is 
conceded the very highest 
quality. 

A good stapling 
machine helps to secure 
business and, better 
still, to keepit. The 
Acmeis forsale by print- 
ers’ supply houses 
throughout the United 
States. 


The Acme Staple 
MachineCo., Ltd. 


112 North Ninth Street, 
Camden, N. J. 
Progress Typewriter Supply 


Co.,Ltd.,London, England, 
European Agent 








You Should Investigate These 
Two Propositions 


Printers, Lithographers, Electrotypers, Engravers and Paper 
Houses throughout the United States are equipping their plants 


with these protective devices 
The can with a metal to metal NON - LEAKABLE VALVE 


. u Approved by the Nation 
Zina. — 4 a P ane. Sead ot San nudernniaans 
TURPENTINE, NAPH- 

THA, ALCOHOL. 

Air-tight, Fire-proof, 
Non-leakable, and simple 
and practical in application. 
Special Funnel not required 


Use ordinary funnel, which is held 
firmly in place while filling. 

Cap closes automatically when funnel 
is withdrawn. 


U 
CURITE MFG 
<li \CAGO.IL 


— 





JUSTRITE 


Oily Waste Can 


Opens with the foot—closes auto- 
matically, absolutely safe, saves 
time. 

Both cans approved and bear 
the Underwriters’ label. 


Circular and Prices on Request 


Justrite Mfg.Co. 


Van Buren and Clinton Streets 


Chicago, U.S. A. 
































Electro FREE to Printers=| COUNC Ne 
SEE DETAILS 2& Ne BOND ON 


Ask for Sample Book and information regarding our special adver- 
tising matter furnished to printers using O/d Council Tree Bond. 


Details of Free Electro Offer 


Until our supply is gone we will send this electro to any 
printer who advises us on his letterhead whether or not he 
has Old Council Tree Bond in stock and sends 12c to cover 
clerical work and postage. Order now by number 
(102I.) Similar offers will follow. Watch for them. 











No. 1021—Size 344 in. wide by 156 in. high. Neenah P aper Company , Neenah, Wisconsin 





BOOK MEN 


As well as all others interested in printing and 


re) allied industries, will congregate in Leipzig, 
@) : } : ie eC } : Germany, from May to October, 1914, for the 

‘-) International Exhibition of Graphic Arts. It 
will be the greatest convention of the kind 


ever held. You, of course, will attend, and it 
- is important that you engage your steamship 
e oe] transportation early. 
Fstablished 1875 NORTH GERMAN 
oo LLOYD 
7 . eo. 
) Is the direct route to Germany. Its cuisine 
Set | 9 Nl ers is world-famous, its service unexcelled, with 


three sailing days a week by Express and 





Fast Mail steamers to 


Engravers LONDON-PARIS-BREMEN 


You can make your trip doubly interesting 


Electrotypers Srl ee ccna 


the splendid Mediterranean 


SS) Sa) Se) 


steamers of the North German 


INiTe eile eloas io 


= 


For additional information address 
Oelrichs & Co., Gen. Agts. 


5 Broadway, N. Y. 
OR LOCAL AGENTS 





WI Paliisentlibeltacsi 
Chicago 





A GOOD PRINTER INSISTS ON A 
QUALITY PRESS 


If you want to convince yourself that the ‘‘Victoria’’ is 25% 
to 50% superior to any other make, write for particulars. 


The ‘‘Victoria’’ Press is the leader since 1887. 





VICTORIA PRESS MFG. COMPANY 


FRANK NOSSEL 38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 


i ey ey ey ee a i a a a sa SST SS SS ST SS 














Let ‘Rouse Hook’ 
you onto better business 


Awful pun—eh? But it caught 
your eye, and that, of course, was 
the “intintion.” 


Rouse Register Hooks 


enable you to secure and to hold 
a closer register than you are likely 
to be able to get in any other way. 

Climax Hooks for lever operation. 

Combination Hooks for either lever 
or ratchet “saw.” 

Sturdy little “bull dogs,” that hang on 
forever 

You don’t know the joy of them or you 
wouldn’t be without them. 


H. B. Rouse & Co. 
2212 Ward Street Chicago, IIL 
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wre © INTO the bindery equipped with sev- 

l ge \ eral makes of wire stitchers and you 
AST } will find Bostons ALWAYS in opera- 
¥ tion, stitching high grade catalogue and 

“uw booklet work with fine wire—rapidly, 
exquisitely. Talk with the operators and they 
will tell you WHY the Bostons are favorites— 
WHY they prefer them to all other stitchers. 
The foreman will always extol Boston merit, 
productivity and efficiency. Let us show you 
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Cwo - Revolution 


Reducing Cost of Production 


Let us send you particulars, samples of work, etc. 






Sold and Guaranteed by Typefounders and Dealers 
in all Principal Cities 











Your name on a postal will bring em. 








HE only true way to reduce cost 

is to equip with machinery that 
will increase the output. In this con- 
nection the STONEMETZ TWO- 
REVOLUTION PRESS is little 
short of marvelous in its demonstrated 
ability to print one thousand or one 
million impressions at the very lowest 
limit of cost. It has a speed equal to the 
skill of the most expert feeder. It has 
the impressional strength and bottom 
and reserve of power to maintain this 
speed with any form and without jar 
or vibration. 

The STONEMETZ will stand up rigidly 
under an impression test of fifteen hundred 
pounds pressure to the square inch. It will 
register perfectly, has an unfailing sheet 
delivery and splendid ink distribution. It will 
print thousands of impressions from a delicate 


half-tone without the slightest perceptible effect upon either the engraving or the printing. Remember that the STONEMETZ is 
the latest two-revolution press designed by any builder, and that in its construction and equipment it represents the ripe experience 
of a quarter of a century applied to the needs of the present time and the immediate future. 


The Challenge Machinery 


Grand Haven, Michigan 
Company Chicago Salesroom, 124 Fifth Ave. 


























Dinse, Page 
Company 








Electrotypes 
Nickeltypes 


Stereotypes 


























725-733 S. LASALLE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


TELEPHONE, HARRISON 7185 














Inks That Are Used in Every Country 
Where Printing is Done 


KAST & EHINGER 


GERMANY 











Manufacturing Agents for the United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico 


Charles Hellmuth 


PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


INKS 


DRY COLORS, VARNISHES 





SPECIAL OFFSET INKS 


NEW YORK 
154-6-8 West 18th Street 
Hellmuth Bldg. 





CHICAGO 
536-8 South Clark Street 
Rand-McNally Bldg. 





The World’s Standard Three and Four Color Process 
Inks. Gold Ink worthy of the name. 


Originators of Solvine. Bi-Tones that work clean to the 
last sheet. 
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Buckled, Crinkled GE SAID 
Ldeh Lhd LL f 


and other deformed stitches are 
not born of 


Brehmer 
Stitching 
Machines 


Brehmer Stitchers are the parents 
of only a clean, straight, and accu- 
rately centered stitch. = 


With Such Simple Mechanism— How 
Could They Be Otherwise ? The Hand at the 


ee Case and the 
CHARLES BECK Co. Brain Behind It 


609 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia There are two kinds of printers — one is a human Lino- 
type, who automatically works his life out; the other is 
a thinking printer, who puts brains behind his work, 
whether it is at the case or the press. The latter seeks 
in every way to increase his earning power, and thus 
assure himself of comfort when the days of work are past. 
Commercial printing is to-day one of the most important 
branches of advertising, and as there is more money 
invested in advertising by the commercial world than any 
other feature of business development, the importance of 

a printer’s position is readily understood. 
It can be truthfully said to-day that advertising is 
ENGRA V IN almost an exact science. Of course, a man can not be 
given original thought, but he can be taught the funda- 


" * ree mental principles of, advertising, such as writing, selection 
29-33 Prospect Street 111 Washington St ¢ of mediums, analysis of products and the general essen- 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. tials of a successful sales campaign. 
Investigation in the advertising world proves that more 
The ‘“‘IMPROVED successful advertising men have been recruited from the 
CHAMPION ” print-shop than from any other source. This goes to 
Pasi d show that there 1s an opportunity tor every printer to use 
aging an ? his printing ability as a stepping-stone to higher things in 
Numbering A the advertising world. 
A Machine “; The International Correspondence Schools, of Scranton, 
is the fastest 4 Brig, Pa., rank among the largest advertisers in this country. 
simplest and | = Li 14 ae HOOLE 99 They are credited with being the most successful adver- 
lightest running o4 { ‘ tisers in this country. They operate one of the largest, 
machine of its » MY : if not the largest, printing plants in the world, and conse- 
kind on the 4 - ' P . quently understand the printer’s needs, and what he 
market - \ aging requires to become more successful. 
3 With twenty years’ experience as a basis, they have 
and prepared an Advertising Course covering every founda- 
mental feature of advertising, including Type Display, 
Copy-writing, Follow-up Systems, Managing Advertising 


Numbering Appropriations, Illustrating, Mediums, Catalogue and 
3ooklet Writing, each subject being treated by an expert. 
° ; . . 
Machine To learn more about the I. C. S. Course of 


Advertising, fill in and mail the attached coupon 























Foot Power 
Electric Power International Correspondence Schools 


Steam Power Box 1207, Scranton, Pa. 


Please send, without obligation to me, specimen pages and complete 
description of your new and complete Advertising Course. 


Name 








Manufacturers of 
End Name, Numbering, Paging and 
Bookbinders’ Machinery and Finishing City 
Tools of all kinds 





St. and No. 
























































The Hardie Semi-Automatic 
Press Feeder 


Va 
1 _. 


idee 


The Hardie Semi-Automatic Feeder gives the following Results: 


Register . 100 per cent accurate. 
Production 20 per cent increase. 
Waste. Reduced to minimum. 
Labor P Work of feeder made easier. 


Time ‘ 20 per cent gain on Feeder, Pressman 
and Press. 


Overruns . Eliminated, so far as providing against 
waste. 


Estimating Much more accurate. 
Colorwork Made perfectly simple. 


In asking for quotations give make and size of press. Complete instructions given for installation and use. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE— MENTION INLAND PRINTER 


HOBBS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASS., U.S. A. 


























HUMANA] 


(THE GUARANTEED AUTOMATIC FEED FOR PLATEN PRESSES) 





The ‘‘' HUMANA” is the only automatic machine or press that will feed to a hair-line 
register the full range of commercial printing, including paper and cardboard (all weights 
and surfaces), envelopes (made up and blanks), tags, blotters, box cartoons, pamphlets, 
index cards, etc., with a minimum spoilage. 


Two ‘‘HUMANAS”’ attached to job presses will produce more work at a less operative 
cost for each dollar invested than any other automatic flat-bed press ever invented. 


Try one for awhile, gratis. If you like it you can purchase on 
terms entirely satisfactory to you. 


GuaaqLlLNvVwuavansd 
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A platen press HUMANIZED (showing make-ready ) 


Requires less than 50 per cent of the operator’s time. (Any boy or girl can operate the 
HUMANA.) More than 450 HUMANAS sold and in actual operation. Two sizes, 
10x15 and 12x18. 


SEND FOR TESTIMONIALS AND LIST OF USERS. ALSO CIRCULARS AND SAMPLES OF WORK. 


Office and Salesroom : 
Manufactured and J 
‘rite HUMANA COMPANY sigs. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA’ ST.LOUIS BUFFALO BOSTON ATLANTA’ CINCINNATI 
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THE CHAMBERS 
Paper Folding Machines 





No. 440 Drop-Roll Jobber has range from 35x48 to 14x 21 inches. 


Delivers five different styles of fold. Has gear-driven head perforators. 
Equipped with combing-wheel automatic feeder or with hand-feed table. 











CHAMBERS BROTHERS CO. 


Fifty-second and Media Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Office: 549 West Washington Boulevard 


MILLER & RICHARD, Canadian Agents, 7 Jordan Street, Toronto. 




















This Low-Deck, Two-Side Ruling Machine 


is for both striking and feint-line—can be changed 
from striker to feint-liner quickly —a most com- 
plete proposition. 

Note illustration showing details of construction. 

Unlike others, any make self-feeder can be 
attached. 

Write for our new illustrated catalogue and 
price-list. 


F. E. ano B. A. DEWEY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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‘That Street Car | 
@ |llustration 
“= on page S4U Is 
a good example 
of Color Printing 


ROYAL 
ELECTROTYPES 


are continually being used on this practical kind of 
work by color printers who have discarded the habit 
of guessing on the amount of value received in print- 
ing-plates. The value of Royal-made plates is fixed 
at 100% by the standard established for The Curtis 


Publishing Co. and many other Royal customers. 
Read the Royal Address to Your Stenographer 


ROYAL ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 


Electrotypers to the Elect 
616 SANSOM STREET : PHILADELPHIA 
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WHEN YOU BUY A TYPECASTER 
MAKE THEM GUARANTEE IT 











Insist on a Guarantee— 


That it is the fastest type-_ 


caster on the market. 


That the quality—accuracy, 
hardness and weight —is equal 
to foundry type. 


That it can cast more pounds 
of type per day than any machine 
on the market. 


That changes to cast the 
various sizes of type can be made 
quicker than on any other 
machine. 


That it can cast type in all 
sizes from 5 to 48 point. 


That their matrices can be 
used interchangeably with Lino- 
type and Compositype matrices. 


i. 


10. 
1. 


ie. 


That type made in their 
machine from any make of 
matrix requires no dressing or 
finishing in another mechanism. 


That the various faces and 
sizes of type can be differently 
nicked. 


That the alignment of the 
type can be made standard or 
varied to suit your convenience. 


That they will make any font 
of matrices for $20. 


That they will rent any of 
their fonts of matrices to you for 
$2 for an unlimited time. 


That their machine, com- 
plete to cast type, low quads and 
spaces, in e/even sizes, including 
motor, tools, etc., costs no more 


than $1,500. 


WE’LL MAKE THIS GUARANTEE AND BACK IT UP 


Write for Rental or Trial Proposition 


THOMPSON 
TYPE MACHINE 
COMPANY 


624-632 SOUTH SHERMAN STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mergenthaler Linotype Co., Selling Agents 























Gnd Zhe GREEN-LUCAS Co. 


DESIGNING 
Raning G@)DVERTISING (@)NYWHERE 


Se RE 
GQu (OFFICES ond PLANT 21 West Fayette St. RIDDLEMOSER BLDG. 


B A L T I M O R E 


February 9, 1914 


Eagle Printing Ink Co., 
24 Cliff St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen:- 


It will probably interest you to 
know that we have been highly pleased with 
the results obtained through the use of your 
“Blackstone Black", and as we look back on 
the past vear, we feel as though we owe you 
a word of praise in its behalf. 


In addition to "Blackstone" being 
a good solid black, we know it has saved us 
from slip sheeting on many jobs, as it can 
invariably be run on jobs where the paper 
has a minimum of electricity without off- 
set, something which we have not been able 
to do with other inks. 


Another point in favor of "Black- 
stone" is the fact that when we strike paper 
where the coating is weak, we never have to 
reduce the body of the ink. A point which 
makes it uniformly satisfactory. 


Complimenting you and wishing you 
continued success, we are 


Yours very truly, 

















What the Babcock Optimus 
Spells for the Printer 
i 


Bed support unequaled and never failing. Only press with a perfectly satisfactory 


Accurate register under all circumstances. Printed-side-up front delivery. 


The exactness of the press allows of runs 
of three quarters of a million with the 
plates still good. 


Bed motion that is the finest application of 
power ever built into a printing-press. 


Crank action AEE SY AS Is capable of producing more fine work, 
and making more money than any 


Old machines reverse as easily as new. other two-revolution. 


Cylinder lift that is the only perfect Makes smal 
mechanism invented for the purpose. Unqualified 


Keen competition easily met. Success. 


SEE THE OPTIMUS -AT WORK 


OUR BEST ADVERTISEMENTS ARE NOT PRINTED—THEY PRINT 





The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co. 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY 


Miller & Richard 
General Agents for Canada, 
Toronto, Ontario, and Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 
General Western Agents, 
Chicago, Illinois 


John Haddon & Co., Agents, London, E. C. 
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Meisel 


Automatic Printing Machinery 


Leads the 


rot. 






































World 


If you manufacture labels, printed 
in from one to four colors, tickets 
of all kinds, wrappers and other 
printed matter requiring, in ad- 
dition to printing, numbering, 
perforating both ways, punching, 
slitting, cutting to 
length, rewinding, col- 
lating, counting, remov- 
ing counted packages, 
and other operations, 
automatically produced 
in one operation, ready 








This cut illustrates one of our high-speed Three-Color Rotaries 







= for delivery, it will be 
for your interest to ask 
us for particulars re- 
garding machines pro- 


POOL SEG? 
Rostorr 


ducing such wonderful results. Send samples and daily output required with your inquiry so we can select 
the machine best suited, whether a rotary or automatic bed and platen. We have a large number of both 


kinds and sizes. 


944 to 948 


Meisel Press Manufacturing Co., Dorchester Ave. Boston, Mass. 






























If it’s ENGRAVED or EMBOSSED 
‘WE DO IT” 





T is not too early to prepare for the 
spring rush. You will have calls 
every day for 


School Announcements 
Wedding Invitations 

Dance Programs 

Menus 

Club Invitations 

Monogram Stationery 

Cards and Other Social Forms 


SEND YOUR ORDERS TO US. We will 
fill them quickly (no investment on your part). 
Shipped to you for delivery, and you will make a 
nice profit. 





MM REUND & SONS 


Steel and Copper Plate 
Engravers and Printers 








Steel Die Embossers 








“KRAUSE” 


Round-Cornering Machines 


For Power, Treadle, Hand; Shear Cut 
Always Sharp, Always in Stock 






















Write for Samples and Particulars 
Sole American Agents: 


16 to 20 Randolph St., CHICAGO H. HINZE MACHINERY Co., = New York 









































The WHITLO 


Front bly Delivery Printed-side-up Delivery 


BUILT IN SIZES 22x28, 27x31 AND 28x40 


Runs from 10% to 25% faster than any other pony press. Simpler, smoother running, with as perfect 
register, as rigid impression, as thorough (mainly more thorough) distribution, as enduring, and (most 
important of all) more productive in every way on all classes of work than any other pony. 


The PREMIER 


BUILT.IN SIZES 28x41, 33x 45, 36x48, 41x52, 43x56, 45x62 AND 47x66 
THE BEST OF ALL TWO-REVOLUTION PRESSES 


In whose design are incorporated every correct, successful and meritorious feature and device possessed 
— here one, there the other—among all the other makes of Two-Revolution presses. 

Bed Drive, Impression, Distribution, Delivery and its other functions are unapproachably superior. 
They unitedly contribute to a printing product of the highest quality in the greatest quantity at the very 
lowest cost of production. 


THE PREMIER—THE WHITLOCK PONY 
are the BEST of ALL the Two-Revolution Presses 
Let us tell you about them! 





AGENCIES 


Chicago, st. Lovie, cleveland, cnn | 2 RE WHITLOCK PRINTING-PRESS 


nati, Detroit, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Denver, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Spokane, Seattle, Dallas, Port- M AN | FA "i | | RI N G C O M PAN \ 
land, Vancouver— AMERICAN TYPE 
FOUNDERS Co. 

Atlanta, Ga.—Messrs. J. H. SCHROETER DERBY, CONN. 
& Bro., 133 Central Ave. . 

eg in wg So BROs., 
105 Elizabeth St., Canada West. 

Montreal. P.O. — Gro. M. SrewaRr, NEW YORK, 23d Street and Broadway 
92 McGill St., Canada East. D . 

Halifax, N. S.— PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES, Fuller ( Flatiron) Buildin g 
Ltd., 27 Bedford Row, Maritime 
Provinces. a 

Melbourne and Sydney, Australia— P 
ALEX. Cowan & Sons, Ltd., Austral- BOSTON, 510 Weld Buildin g; 176 Federal Street 


asia. 
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‘Globetypes” are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelstee) “Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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This NICKELSTEEL ‘*‘GLOBETYPE” has been used in every issue of The Inland Printer since October, 1912. Note that the printing 
quality does not show perceptible deterioration. 
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Defiance Bond 


Manufactured by 


Byron Weston Company 


DALTON, MASS. 








Along with the Cost System 
You Need the Best Galley Made 


It is easy to find. Address our nearest house and ask for circular which 
will tell you about our 
Superior All-Brass Galleys 
Lincoln All-Brass Galleys 
Bruce All-Brass Galleys 
One-Piece Rim All-Brass Galleys 
Linotype All-Brass Galleys 
or any other a!l-brass, zinc, mailing, lined or half-lined you prefer. But 
we recommend the all-brass above all others. 


We Sell Type, Too. 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


Chicago New York Washington, D. C. St. Louis Dallas 
Kansas City Omaha St. Paul Seattle 











A STRAIGHT LINE 
AUTOMATIC 
BOOK TRIMMER 


Capacity, 24 packages per 
minute, 4% or less in thick- 
ness. 


For further particulars address 


JAMES ROWE 


1058-62 W. Harrison St., Chicago, U.S.A. 
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GOLDING 


PRESSES AND MACHINERY IN A PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT 
ARE INSURANCE AGAINST LOSSES AND ASSURANCE OF PROFITS 





GOLDING JOBBERS 


A careful examination of the various job presses 
on the market will reveal to any discerning printer 
the many points of merit and high intrinsic value 
of the Golding Jobbers. 

They have greater strength, a better ink distribu- 
tion and deliver a superior product at a higher 
speed than other presses. 

In the latest model are added a number of improve- 


ments that contribute to the further efficiency of 
the Golding Jobber. 





GOLDING PAPER 
CUTTERS 


Our cutters have the prime requisites of accuracy, 
durability and speed, and will stand up unfailingly 
under the hardest use to which they may be 
subjected. 

They are convenient to operate, have safety start- 
ing lever and deliver at all times a clean cut. 

A number of exclusive features found only in 
Golding Cutters make them stand out from all 
others. 


OTHER GOLDING PRODUCTS 


The Pearl Press, Official Hand Press, Golding Embosser, Pearl Lever Cutter, Card Cutters, Bench 
Shears, Rule Miterers, Curvers and Cutters, Tableting Press, Benzine Cans, Composing Sticks. 





THESE ARTICLES OF OUR MANUFACTURE ARE GUARANTEED TO BE THE 
BEST YET DEVISED FOR PRINTERS’ USES—SEND OUT.A LINE FOR CATALOG. 


GOLDING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


























OVER 1,000 SOLD 


For Linotype use during 1913, a record that proves 
our claims. 


60 Cycle Single-phase 
Linotype Motor. 


JENNEY LINOTYPE MOTORS 


are built for both alternating and direct current. Each outfit is 
complete with gear, and may be easily installed. 


Send for information. 
JENNEY ELECTRICAL DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN ROTARY VALVE CO. 
General Offices: Chicago, III. 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 








QUALITY 


Service—FPrice 


A Combination Impossible to Beat 


«Satin ye ’ 
Ses M4 “1 
Finish Sarr 
Copper | Y) 
and Zinc \ SAE 


Engraver's | 


Supplies 


We guarantee our Copper and Zinc to be 
free of any foreign substances due to the 
fact that they are both scientifically tested 
in our factory. 

The American Steel & Copper Plate Co. 
ror to 113 Fairmount Ave., Jersey City, N.]J. 


BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSES 
610 Federal St. 116 Nassau St. 3 Pemberton Row 
Chicago, Il. New York City London,E.C.,Eng. 








WHY A DULL PAPER 
CUTTER KNIFE 


ye you can send to 


the nearest hardware 
store and get one of the 
fast, clean-cutting 


Carborundum 
Machine Knife 


Stones 


that will put the knife-blade 
back in cutting shape in a 
jiffy —two or three strokes 
and the edge is there smooth 
and keen— it is not neces- 
sary to stop to take the knife 
out of the machine. The 
stone is grooved to protect 
the fingers—it just fits the 
hand. 


MADE IN TWO SHAPES, ROUND OR SQUARE, 
$1.50 


There is nothing harder, sharper, 
quicker-cutting than Carborundum 


The 


Carborundum Company 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


ine 
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You can end your 
tape troubles and do 
decidedly more fold- 
ing per hour and in 
a floor space only 
3x4 feet and auto- 
matically pack tt. 


THE AMERICAN 





FOR PRINTERS 
for PROOFREADERS 


FOR ALL WHO WRITE 


MANUAL OF STYLE. Recognized generally as the best guide to 
style in printing. 

256 pp., 12 mo; paper, 85 cents postpaid ; cloth, $1.12 postpaid. 
MANUAL FOR WRITERS. By John M. Manly, head of the 
Department of English, University of Chicago, and John A. Powell, 
of the University of Chicago Press. The most practical handbook of 
grammar, spelling, general form,and preparation of copy for the printer. 
A chapter on correspondence. 

224 pp., 12 mo; paper, $1.08 postpaid; cloth, $1.35 postpaid. 


The University of Chicago Press 


Chicago, Illinois 











Wing-Horton Mailers 
Give Satisfaction 


The Curtis Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., have 
used Horton and Wing- 
Horton Mailers ever since 
they were first put upon the 
market, some 18 years. 
Under date of Oct. 2, 1913, 
they ordered 12 additional 
No. 2 latest model mailers. 
Pretty good evidence of 
satisfactory performance. 
If interested, write for descriptive 
literature, and prices; also you are 
invited to see the machines on exhibition, at National 


Printing and Allied Trades Exposition, New Grand 
Central Palace, New York City, April 18-25. 


CHAUNCEY WING, Mfr. Greenfield, Mass. 
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THE LAST 
CALL 


NTRIES for our Printing Contest 
iD will close March 31. 

Send us your specimens at 
once and get on record at the National 


Printing and Allied Trades Exposition, 
in New York, April 18-to 26. 


5 THOUSANDS OF BIG BUYERS 

; of printing will see your work. Four 

5 Hundred and Fifty Dollars will be 

awarded as cash prizes. 

: Samples of inks furnished free on 

2 request. 

: 

Full details of the contest may be 
obtained from any of our representa- 

tives, or the main office. 

: CHAS. ENEU JOHNSON & CO. 

: TENTH STREET, AT LOMBARD 

‘ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 













































An Automatic Brain 


that thinks for the operator of a motor-driven machine 
tool or printing-press — that’s 


The MonitorSystem 7 


It cuts out having to wait — '@ Ye 
for the machine to pick up jie Wel A 

speed or come to rest — noma 

eliminates all juggling of 
rheostat handles. 


“Just Press 
a Button”’ 


to start, stop, lock, 
reverse, retard or 
accelerate the ma- 
chine. The Monitor System is practically fool-proof and gives you precise, 
immediate action. Descriptive bulletins are yours upon request. 


onitorControllerCompany 


i111 South Gay Street, Baltimore 


NEW YORK, 30 Church St. CHICAGO, 1040 Old Colony Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, 826 Drexel Bldg. BOSTON, 77 Franklin St. 








































$865 Saved 


It is a poorly constructed hand truck that doesn’t cost at least $10. Distributed throughout the various 
departments in your establishments 100 of such trucks are necessary to care for the conveying requirements. 
Total equipment cost $1,000. One 


National Chapman Elevating Truck 


and 100 wooden platforms to store your paper stock on will cost approximately $135, or a saving of $865 
on your investment. This one truck will care for the receiving, storing, moving and shipping of stocks of 
paper, either finished or in the process of manufacture, that may be stored on these platforms. This Elevat- 
ing Truck saves storage space, prevents damage to stock due to frequent handling, and saves 50% of the 
time and labor now consumed in loading and unloading, piling and repiling material in your factory. 


| Gee) A Hydraulic Check Acts as a Preventive Against Accidents to the 
4 Operator from the Handle Flying Back. 











Built in nine 
models equipped 
with different 
lengths, widths, 
raises and sizes of 
wheels. Cushion 
tires and brake 
when required. 
Special models to 
care for special 
requirements. 





Se aa Write to-day for catalogue 
I, P. Tell us your truck- 
ing problem, and let us 
help solve it. 





National Scale Co. ene i 7. 

































Let Us Convince You That We Are Right 


q First: We guarantee every ounce of ink leaving this establishment to be absolutely 
uniform and dependable. 

@ Second: That we do not take a back seat for any competitor in point of quality for 
the price. 

@ Third: The sterling quality of our product makes it easy for us to prove to the printer 
the satisfactory working qualities of our various inks. 

@ Now to test these propositions: A sample order will be shipped you with these 
conditions understood by the purchaser and ourselves. 








Here’s a Special Proposition 


q Suppose you try out any of the three following black inks and prove for yourself that 
you will be purchasing a strictly high-grade half-tone black at a very low price. 


Pierce Half-Tone Black Egyptian Half-Tone Black Peerless Half-Tone Black 
50c per pound 65c per pound 75c per pound 


q This is your opportunity to get acquainted with an ink that you have been looking for. 





1543-1551 Niagara St. 
Buffalo, New York 




















THE LINE OF BE IT RESOLVED 
PROGRESS BY ALL GOOD PRINTERS THAT DURING 


yo telephone enables you to call on THE YEAR 1914 NAUGHT BUT 


a hundred different men a day. Your 
typewriter enables you to write twenty times 


as many letters per day as you could long- e 

hand. You wouldn't do without any of 

these appliances now — neither would you eC an1ica a 
be without a REVOLVATOR in your store- 


room or warehouse, if you ever tried one. 
* The REVOLVATOR enables you to stow e 

rolls or reams of paper, boxes, bales, casks, 

etc., in one-quarter of the time required by 

old-fashioned methods; it enables two men 

to do the work formerly requiring five to 

seven, and increases the storage capacity 

of your warehouse from 25 per cent to several BE U S ED 

hundred per cent by eliminating waste space, 
Our booklet, I. 18, ‘*Scientific Tiering,”’ 

tells why REVOLVATORS pay for them- 

append WATZELHAN & SPEYER 

N.Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 

357 Garfield Ave., Jersey City, —S General Representatives, 183 William Street, New York 


Bijt Du bejoffenP 




















[f t Write for our Catalog and reduced prices on Linotype 
nO Machines, Linotype Motors and Remelting Furnaces. 


- F.C. DAMM CO. 


117 W. HARRISON STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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S NOW developed, the I. T. U. Course will prove 
useful to the boy or man who is bothered about 
punctuation, capitalization, or who lacks ele- 

mental knowledge concerning the origin and use of 
the basic type- -faces, the value of spacing, the use of 
decoration, or is ““weak”’ in type display. 

For the more advanced compositor there is instruc- 
tion in hand-lettering, a desirable accomplishment for 
up-to-date printers. 

The principles of design and color harmony so far 
as they relate to typography are also taught, and after- 
ward applied to every-day commercial display work 
under the review of capable instructors. 

Instruction is by correspondence and given by the 
Inland Printer Technical School. The letters of crit- 
icism and advice contain from fifteen to twenty thou- 
sand words, according to the needs of each student, as 
each lesson receives the personal attention of an 
experienced instructor. 

The Course is endowed by the International Typo- 
graphical Union, is sold below cost and is open to any 
compositor. 

There are nearly five thousand enrolled students, 
some of whom live in Australia, Great Britain, South 
mer} and other portions of .the English-speaking 
world. 


Full information can be secured by dropping a postal to 


THE IL. T. U. COMMISSION 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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a 4) HE printer finds from experience 


| PeyZ 
wK 


that the true basis of good print- 

ing lies in the quality of the paper. 

We manufacture a line of coated 

papers—a perfect paper for cata- 

logue, booklet, and other high- 

class printing for both printer 
grapher. 

The printing surface stands for the very highest 
grade of finish, no “picking” or curling, no ten- 
dency to offset, uniform in color, weight and 
quality. 

A liberal sample will be submitted for a test of 
the three Popular Brands 
































‘One hundred thousand Booklets—| 





will be 





How many 
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IRST APPEARANCES” de- 
cide the number of a booklet's 
readers and your customer s re- 

sults. And a booklet’s appearance is 
no better than its paper. It's 99% that. 


CAMEO PLATE 
Coated Book 


White or Sepia 


is a dull coated half-tone paper which gives 
results that cannot be obtained with any 
other stock, or by any other process. The 
effect of its velvety surface and its warm- 
toned colors is to make the screen of half- 
tones almost invisible, and to give the effect 
of a photograph. The depth and richness of 
work on Cameo will delight any customer 
who has any sense of beauty at all. 











The Paper Buyer’s Guide—Sent Free— 


offers suggestions for getting worth-while Cameo 
results; examples of its typography and half-tone 
color effects; invaluable “shop” suggestions; also 
border hints and hints to make stock choice easy; 








samples of Lustro and all other Warren Stand- 
ards with printing results, typographical and color- 
scheme suggestions, etc. It is invaluable to every 


printer. Sent free upon request. 


S. D. WARREN & CO.,160 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of the best in staple lines of coated and uncoated Book Papers 


WARREN STANDARDS ARE CARRIED BY 
Baltimore, Md. Smith, Dixon Co. ~~ = suport only), National 


Boston, Mass., The Sibix. : 
Buffalo, N. Y. i Philadelphia, Pa., Magarge & Green Co. 
Chicago, Ill. -  J.W. Pittsburgh 'a.. The Alling & Cory Co. 
Cleveland, O., Cleveland Paper Mfg. Co. ortland, Me. - C. M. Rice Paper Co. 
Sg SEN ond Sot a ed 
; uthwestern Faper le NOC ler, IN.T., le 
a oy The Peters Paper Co. St. Louis, Mo., Mississippi Valley Paper 


Grand Rapids, Mich., Central Michigan _” Co," 

i Paper | Co. staconiaiiiaaite. gen Francisco, Cal..Blake, Mafia & Towne 
western PaperCo. Scranton,Pa. - - a 

Kansas City, Mo., Missouri-Interstate Paper Seattle, ch. - Amaia Meerte 

ie, - 


Co. a Mutual Paper Co. 
Spokane, Wash., PO en ah Fecoken 























Milwaukee, Wis. - Standard Paper Co. 
New York City, 32 Bleecker Street, Sole 
Agent, Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 


Constant excellence of product is the highest type of competition 


Los con Cal., Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Vancouver,B.C.,American Type Founders 
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Built for Service 


COTTRELL 
PARAGON 


Rack and Cam 
Distribution 


——————————— o 
-~ ,@EB.CODTRELE:S SONS CO @NEW YORK. SS. 
-_ “ 


HE quality of workmanship and material put in every Cottrell press 
insures an unequalled length of service. Fifty-five years of build- 
ing presses of the highest quality, and no other kind, has gained 
for the “Cottrell” the reputation which means in printing presses 

what “Brown & Sharpe” means in machine tools and “Tiffany” means in 
jewelry. A “Cottrell” name plate on a machine is a guarantee of its unsur- 
passed quality in design, workmanship and material. 


Read these two letters about presses which have lasted beyond a generation 
and are still “on the job”: 





ie ‘ : NEW MADRID, MO. Our Cottrell Drum Cylinder Press 

of the “Guide” Which printed on a Cottrell Prese |), /° oan ayaye hy siven excl! ervie when pron 
Jordan and which has been in constant use ever since, || Battsare worn and need replacing, the press is doing as good 
Hee nee eth pitas to Saweden || cheefully recommend the Cotte! Drum Cylinder Presses, 
callers to our “old and well-tried friend, the Cottrell Press.” pis atta paBiscpipr cbt ot aadvelaaeen ome aa 


pees a 2 °N QUIDE ee 
THE GERMANTOWN GUIDE On Our press. THE WEEKLY RECORD 

















KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY C.B. COTTRELL & SONS Co. 


General Selling Agents Manufacturers 


Philadelphia New York Chicago Detroit Works: 25 Madison Square N., New York 
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Paragon Steel 
Job Cases 


Cost no more than inferior 
Chases to buy and they cost 
less in the end because they 
last longer, and save time in 
the make-up and in making 
ready on account of their ac- 
curacy. ‘The corners are true, 
and they remain so because the 
fibre of the metal is crossed and 


Every Bit of Strength in the Steel 
Stock Concentrates in the Corners 








a cheap welded process. We put more value, 

—~ expense and high-grade material in Paragon 

: Steel Chases than can be purchased elsewhere. 
and in Our experience in making Chases convinces us that 
“acta the strongest corner is the Riveted-Brazed Corner 





Chases for . | ON’T be misled by claims for chases made by 


Every Purpose 








Every Style 





We will replace without charge, any chase of 
Our Guarantee our make that is broken as a result of poor 


Get Quotations from Our 
material or workmanship, providing claim is made within a reasonable time 


Nearest House or Agents 
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‘hve¥ou Coming to Se 
It, or Shall We Send It? 


UCKEYE COVERS, as usual, wal be the 
center of attraction at the New York Printing and 
vertising Show, which will be ae in the Grand retral 


Palace, April 18 to 25. 
Attend the show if you can—and don’t miss the Buckeye Cover exhibit! 


If you can not attend the show, the next best thing is to dictate a line to your 

rt rapher now, requesting us to send you the zew assortment of “ eye 
roofs 

The “ Proofs” are not the “whole show,” as you would see it if you came to New 

York, but they are by no means so far short of it as you might think — they are 

by all odds the most interesting and instructive paper demonstration that has 

ever been put together ousside as public exhibition. ~ 


With the “Proofs” on your desk you will have the best of the New York Buckeye 
Cover a before you—and you will have the best of the. reasons, also, for 
the constantly increasing popularity of BUCKEYE COVERS among buyers and 

roducers of high-grade catalogues, booklets and miscellaneous advertising 


iterature. 
Just a simple request on your business letter-head is all that is necessary. The “ Proofs”. 


will go forward by prepaid express the same day your letter is received, Write to-day. 








THE BECKETT PAPER CO. 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
IN HAMILTON, OHIO, SINCE 1848 








THERE’S A DEALER NEAR YOU: 
(Note the additions since last publication) 
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Right Men Needed in Business and Editorial 
Departments of Small Newspapers 


By HARRY WHEELER DENNIE 


puaaaauE| HMBERS of the mechanical force of a newspaper often refer 
S| to the editorial-room as the ‘‘front office.’’ Sometimes that 
term is applied to the business office, but in general it means the 
place first referred to— where the ‘‘brains’’ are gathered 
together. Quite often, though, there is a woful lack of the 
moNowoN} aforesaid matter, and it is not always the fault of the man or, 
frequently, youth employed there as much as it is the fault of the man who 
hires a young fellow at a small salary and expects to get the work of a man of 
years out of him. 

‘<The laborer is always worthy of his hire,’’ and I insist that an editorial 
man, by which in this case I mean the reporter, copy-reader or ‘‘desk’’ man, if 
he is a man of mature years and experience is worth a good salary — and my 
definition of that word ‘‘good’’ does not mean fifteen dollars a week, either. 
If a good reporter is not worth as much as a carpenter, then the business is no 
good, say I. But how many scribes get the wages of the carpenter? Very few, 
comparatively speaking. 

A first-class reporter or ‘‘desk’’ man does not have to be gray-haired before 
he has acquired sufficient experience to enable him to hold a position on any 
newspaper from the smallest country weekly to the largest metropolitan daily, 
but he should have enough experience to fill the bill, and to do that he must be 
something more than a ‘‘cub.’’ Of course, we all have to start in some time — 
I know that perfectly well — but the point I am making is that the beginner is 
not worth one-third as much as the seasoned reporter, especially if the latter 
has knocked around a bit and garnered knowledge that can never be acquired 
in any other way. 

Too many newspaper-owners do not understand this. When they get hold 
of a good man they will probably pass him out a compliment, or possibly a 
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“Are you looking for a job?” 


whole grist of them; but they don’t say, ‘‘I know you’re worth just about three 
times as much as Blank, there, and while I can’t very well triple your wages 
I’ll just raise you an extra five now, and if you keep on in the way you have 
been doing I’ll make it more later.’’ 

“‘Oh, yes,’’ I hear some say, ‘‘and then the younger man, or the less compe- 
tent man, would immediately get sore, and then where would the discipline be?”’ 
To which I would answer, the supply of editorial men is always greater than 
the demand — at least, I have yet to find the place where conditions were 
otherwise — and there is nothing to prevent firing the incompetent man and 
getting some one eise on the chance that he may be better and couldn’t very 
well be worse, anyway. Isn’t it far better to have three good men than five 
poor ones ona staff? This arrangement, roughly speaking, would equalize the 
salaries if paid from my standpoint. 

Five years ago I walked into an office in the State of Washington, in reality 
to see a reporter that I had been told of while in Seattle. I was out of a job at 
the time, having just run up from Seattle mainly for the purpose of taking a 
chance on the afternoon paper, which was a live one. Finding no opening 
there, I called at the place I spoke of — a morning sheet and an awfully poor 
one at that, judging by the front page. 

I introduced myself as a newspaper man to the editor and he asked me to 
sit down, told me the reporter I wanted to see had gone out for several hours, 
and then asked — ‘‘ Are you looking for a job?’’ 
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By this time the very apparent good nature beaming from the man’s eyes, 
and his general manner, gave me a favorable opinion of him, so I said I 
wouldn’t be averse to work. ‘‘ Well, how much experience have you had? Can 
you assume the charge of this paper several nights a week in case I want to 
lay off?’’ I told him I thought I could without any difficulty, and after I had 
related some of my experience he said, ‘‘ Well, if you want to try it you can 
start to-morrow.”’ 

The more I talked with the man the better I liked him, so I arranged to 
return to Seattle that night in order to get my things, and to be prepared to 
show up the following afternoon for work. After nine or ten o’clock on the 
second night he left me in full charge, which suited the printers, by the way, 
for I had developed a habit of heading up the sheet for the front page in a 
style that had evidently never been known to the ‘‘Old Man.’’ 

During the week I drew fourteen dollars, all told, and all that time I had not 
asked what my wages were to be, taking his repeated assertion that ‘‘we’ll treat 
you all right,’’ for granted. When pay-day came he said: ‘‘ Now, you’ve drawn 
fourteen dollars the past week. I think I’ll start you at sixteen dollars, so I 
owe you two dollars now. Here is a check for that, so we’re square. If you 
want to stay, and continue to give as good satisfaction as you have done thus 
far, the job might be worth twenty dollars in three or four months.”’ 
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“T think I'll start you at sixteen dollars.” 
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I nearly collapsed, 
for I hadn’t dreamed 
of getting anything 
less than twenty dol- 
lars to start, and con- 
sidering that he had 

me reporting in the 
afternoon, answering 
the telephone while he 
and the business part- 
ner were gone to din- 
ner—which generally 
took them an hour or 
so—during which 
time I took advertise- 
ments or anything 
else that came over 
the telephone, and 
then ‘‘doing tele- 
graph,’’ reading all 
the proofs, including 
the advertisements, 
etc.—well, I was there 
until the paper was 
off the press, which 
was about half-past 
three in the morning, 
and was responsible 
for the sheet, an 
eight-page daily —I 
thought I had a little more than his figure coming. So I didn’t stay after the 

second week. ; 

Now, I mention this case as an example. That man was a fine fellow to 
work for, but his idea of the proper salary for what he wanted in that part of 
the country was wrong, and the result is that he never holds a good man — 
especially as the big Sound cities are so close.at hand. 

But that is the way it goes with the editorial end in the majority of smaller 
papers, and in many of the larger papers also. The owners may be coining 
money, but they can not get over the idea of paying only fifteen dollars a 
week; and in this era of expensive living that is no money for a single man, 
let alone a married man. 

Unfortunately, the newspaper business, I mean from the viewpoint of the 
reporter, is like railroading or the theatrical business; there is a fascination 

















“Oh, are you the Breeze man now?” 
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about it that seems to keep a strangle-hold on a large percentage of those who 
get into it; but the man of years always despises himself, just the same, in 
his own secret heart when he is compelled to work for a meager wage, and 
vows to quit as soon as he can. Furthermore, he generally does, which 
explains why so many papers are constantly changing their local staffs, and 
also why the remark is so frequently heard by the reporter: ‘‘Oh, are you the 
Breeze man now? Say, how often do they change there, anyway? Looks like 
they have a different man on this run every week. We just about get 
acquainted with one of them when he is gone.’’ All of this is taken by the 
experienced man to mean just one thing — something wrong with the sheet. 
It is generally so, too. 

Passing to the business office, I desire to make a few comments with rela- 
tion to that part of the institution that I have seldom heard from any one 
else — at least, not unless I started the line of thought myself, when my hearer 
generally agreed with me, provided he happened to be a writer also. 

Has it ever occurred to some of you how ignorant of the news that is in the 
paper the average business-office employee is? Ask any of them to figure on 
something in their line and they are right there, generally; but is it not just as 
essential that they read the paper in order to keep in touch with what is going 
on in the world? 

I don’t know how many times I have talked with employees in business 
offices of papers, only to find they were utterly ignorant of nine-tenths of what 




















Asked for the managing editor. 
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was in the paper of that morning or of the previous afternoon. What is the 
reason for this, and why can’t the condition be remedied by having a rule to 
the effect that employees who are to be brought into touch with the general 
public during the day should have something more than a vague notion of what 
is in the paper, at least the leading local stories? 

Time and again have I gone into the business office of some small newspa- 
per and asked for the managing editor, only to be asked if I wanted the man- 
ager. The stranger, whether he be a newspaper man looking for a job or some 
one in an entirely different walk of life, frequently wants to get a line on the 
editor; yet the usual rule of the average business office is as far removed from 
affording the information along that line as night is from day. 

Again, is there any reason why the employees behind the counter should 
not be able to discuss the Balkan War or the Mexican question just as easily 
and give as much information as the reporter? They have exactly the same 
facilities as the reporter for gaining information on any matters except local 
happenings. But let the stranger, dallying for a few minutes while waiting to 
see one of the higher-ups, try it in the usual run of business offices and see how 
much — or rather how little — many of the employees can tell about what is 
going on right in their own city, to say nothing of the outside world. That 
has been my experience, I know; but it has also been the experience of a 
number of others. 

A little knowledge of the world in general and of the particular local items 
of importance that appeared in the last issue of their paper wouldn’t hurt 
them; but it would do a lot toward giving strangers a more favorable opinion 
of the paper. 


The Death-knell of Untruthful Advertising 


By WALTER A. OLSEN 


HERE has already been put into effect legislation against 
dishonest advertising in fifteen States of the Union, embracing 
New York, Oregon, Massachusetts, Ohio, Minnesota, Washing- 
ton, Michigan, Colorado, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Nebraska, Iowa, Indiana and Illinois. Laws are also 
being enacted in other States at the present moment, and several 

cities have taken a hand individually, even though the State to which the city 

owes allegiance manifested no inclination to follow suit. It seems a foregone 
conclusion that every State in the Union will soon enact legislation tending to 
wipe out dishonest advertising entirely. 

Advertising is as much a profession of the heart as of the head. The head 
can lie — and will upon urging. The heart can not lie. Feeling is lie-proof. 

Therefore an advertisement that lies is not of the heart —it has no feeling. 
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An advertisement that lacks feeling makes no permanent human appeal, 
and where permanent results are continually a matter of conjecture, no estab- 
lished success is possible. And since untruthful advertising sounds the death- 
knell of permanent results, it can not, by any stretch of the imagination, be 
deemed profitable. 

Consequently, honest advertising is a subject which should not furnish any 


~ grist for the author’s mill. The time-worn and grisly adage of ‘‘ Honesty is 


the best policy’’ has been so thoroughly and exhaustively proven that only 
moral and mental wrecks continue to put it toa test. Unfortunately, advertis- 
ing offers such an easy way that invites the trying, that weak-kneed and addle- 
brained idiots still seek to stifle the old axiom. 

Even the percentage of chances is against dishonest advertising proving 
profitable. A true advertisement rings true, and this must be capitalized to its 
ultimate possibilities. 

To reduce advertising to an accurate percentage basis is like trying to esti- 
mate the increased water-power in the rising of the tide. In both instances it is 
simply a matter of surmise. There is no question of doubt, however, but that 
the greatest proportion of advertising is done in daily and weekly newspapers. 

Careful analysis has demonstrated that at least thirty per cent of the retail 
advertising in newspapers is unproductive. This is twenty-five per cent too 
much — yet the whole fault lies with the advertisers themselves. 

Invariably, the merchant who negotiates his own advertising thinks of him- 
self rather than of the people to whom he advertises. This one fact alone 
accounts to a great extent for the many untruthful statements that creep in. 
The fundamental principle of advertising is lost in the chaos of his own inter- 
pretation. 

Put yourself in the reader’s place always. The cardinal principle of good 
‘‘copy’’ is to write from the other fellow’s standpoint. Forget yourself 
entirely. Two big department stores in New York furnish the antithesis to 
this moral. One spends almost a half-million dollars a year in advertising. 
It talks about itself all the time. The other store spends only about two hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year. It talks constantly to its customers. Both do 
the same percentage of business, but the one has to spend two and a half times 
as much as the other to accomplish the same result. All because it suffers 
from exaggerated ego, and nothing else. Result: exaggerated claims. 

The dominating fault of most advertisements is that they are ‘‘over- 
written.’’ The author gives the impression of trying to do some ‘‘grand- 
stand’’ play. The result is ‘‘forced’’ or ‘‘strained’’ copy; copy which has 
lost seventy-five per cent of its effectiveness. 

The average time of a person reading a newspaper is perhaps thirty min- 
utes. Probably about eight or nine minutes of the thirty are spent in reading 
the advertisements. This leaves twenty-one or twenty-two minutes devoted to 
the news columns. Then again, you get the benefit of only your share of the 
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eight or nine minutes. The average newspaper contains from eight to twenty 
pages. These pages, we will say, contain from fifty to three hundred adver- 
tisements. If your advertisement measures up, it is entitled to possibly one- 
fiftieth of the eight or nine minutes. That means you can logically count on 
about ten seconds of the reader’s time for your advertisement. Now you can 
realize why some advertising managers receive as high as $15,000 a year for 
their services. They must capitalize these ten seconds to their ultimate possi- 
bilities. Those of you who are most impressed with this process of elimination 
will reap the greater benefits. 

Advertising is essentially news, and news goes far more rapidly than any 
commodity known to mankind. Born in the morning, a story arrives at matur- 
ity in mid-forenoon, shrivels at the meridian and languishes on an inside page 
of the final extra. Unsustained by the pap of increasing developments, a news 
story, comparatively speaking, enjoys the longevity only of a lightning flash, 
and yet is almost as potential in many ways. And that is why it never pays 
to advertise dishonestly. Truth is felt instinctively, instantly. A lie needs 
time and reiteration to carry conviction, and always finds itself out in the end. 

One of the largest and most successful department stores in America heads 
each and every section, or department, of the whole advertisement with the 
name of the article in conspicuous type, the regular selling-price and then the 
sale-price. I mention this because so many make an inane practice of heading 
each section with some ambiguous or supposedly clever catchline, which is 
mother to the lie. 

The cleverness is at times permissible in the headline for the whole adver- 
tisement, but it becomes nauseous as a frequent dose in the one place. The 
name of the goods, the value and the sale-price is the news, providing they all 
reflect truth. If they do not, like any news matter that is reported untruth- 
fully, it is a rank imposition on the trust of the public and marks the tombstone 
of the author. 

A wave of reform is now sweeping the country—with the purpose of sweep- 
ing it of all dishonest advertising. It is a black mark against the profession, 
however, when to accomplish a sane and sensible effect, legislation is called 
upon. ‘‘Be it enacted’’ in this case means that we — the rank and file — have 
not been able to act, either through lack of inclination or refusal of concerted 
action. Can we not drive the snake out of our own preserves? Must the law 
fine, jail and enjoin? Is there none to educate certain advertisers how to 
advertise? . 

What better agency could we employ in this worthy work than advertising? 
Advertise to advertisers to advertise truthfully. Certainly! Using their own 
lever will make a sounder impression. Are we to allow the weaklings to per- 
petuate a stigma upon our profession? No! Isn’t it an anachronism that we 
must force advertisers to do the one thing which, above all others, will make 
their advertising pay? 
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Educate! Advertise to advertisers. Possibly a ludicrous proceeding — but 
is it when the results are considered? Does not the effect justify the cause? 
It does, many fold. The one vital fact above all others is that, to pay, an adver- 
tisement must be believed. The recent movement of the advertising fraternity 
to Baltimore with the slogan ‘‘Truth in Advertising’’ should not have had 
cause for commotion. Why should we need a movement for ‘‘Truth in Adver- 
tising’’ any more than any other profession? Simply because it offers more 
opportunities? Or is it because our profession is infested with more fools and 
weaklings? I hardly think the latter. But the fact that it offers more easy 
opportunities should have a tendency to put us on our mettle and make us more 
careful than ordinarily. 

Truth in advertising is just plain business policy — let us have more of it. 
Some day it may become a staple commodity. 


A Simplifying Proposition 


By AN OLD-TIMER 


HERE are about as many different notions of proofreading 
work, and of what a proofreader should do in certain contingen- 
cies, as there possibly could be, and there is good reason for 
believing that everybody would prefer to have some simple 
general practice established. Not that everybody should be 
forced or persuaded to write or print everything exactly the 
same in all literary details, for that is impossible, and even undesirable. 
Differences will persist in spelling, compounding, capitalizing, punctuating, 
and word-dividing, and in all phases of typography, just as they always have 
done. But a more comfortable and less expensive method of managing the 

unproductive and troublesome work of proofreading can be devised. The 

means of securing a general understanding and united action may be found 
when its desirability is determined. 

Before stating any proposition of simplification we need to know what we 
have to simplify, which may be sufficiently indicated without much detail. Two 
chapters in De Vinne’s ‘‘Correct Composition,’’ pages 294 to 358, are well 
worth a careful reading, although they contain much description of practice 
that is not germane to our purpose. 

‘‘There are fastidious authors,’’ says Mr. De Vinne, ‘‘who insist upon the 
strictest adherence to their imperfect copy, and refuse to consider queries made 
in their own interest. To query or correct is to offend these authors; to leave 
a possible error unqueried or uncorrected is to invite plain censure for neglect 
or ignorance. There are other authors who ask, as a matter of right, that the 
proofreader verify proper names, dates, and all unusual words, and that he 
maintain consistency of statement as well as of style. Some go so far as to ask 
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for the verification of all quotations from standard text-books. They hold that 
it is the duty of the proofreader to correct all errors.’’ 

In dealing with the fastidious authors and their imperfect copy a plain and 
easy procedure is simply to do as they wish, leaving all responsibility to them, 
except that of exact reproduction. An author should write everything just 
as he wishes it to appear in print, and some of them do so. Fastidious authors 
do not always present imperfect copy, and when they do the work may prop- 
erly be left imperfect if they choose to have it so. We can not lose sight of 
the fact that many imperfections according to one man’s judgment are not 
imperfect according to others. Some kinds of imperfection or error should 
never be left uncorrected, however. For instance, a professor of language, 
writing about pronunciation, wrote the word ‘‘prounce’’ four or five times. 
Although he was one of the greatest sticklers for having his copy followed, 
there would have been no possible defense for any one who did not supply 
the missing letters. 

A vastly different problem is found in the case of authors who hold that 
it is the duty of the proofreader to correct all errors. It may well be doubted 
whether any author ever made any such absolute demand, which would imply 
that the proofreader must know much more than any person ever can know. 
Yet it is true that some authors ask and expect more than they can get. How 
much they are to be allowed to have of such work, without extra charge, is a 
vital question in this proposition. Should they expect, for instance, if they 
write of Guppy’s reference to chords of the human heart, that the proofreader 
will know Dickens intimately enough to correct it to human mind? Can they 
expect, when they write the well-known mathematician’s name C. S. Pierce, to 
have the proofreader correct it to Peirce? It is far more likely to be made 
wrong when written correctly. It would be impossible to tell how often the 
name R. C. Trench has been written and made French in print. 

Now for the proposition. It may be made in few words, but to be effectual 
it must find favor with many persons. It is here made merely as a suggestion, 
to be discussed and filled out in detail if found worthy. It has economic and 
ethical bearings that should be disclosed in discussion. 

I propose the adoption of a standard contract for the printing of books, 
making very clear the amount of work to be done for the stated price. It is 
this restriction that would constitute simplification. Put it down hard and 
fast that the charge for composition includes proofreading only to the extent 
of exactly reproducing what is in copy, except the correction of plainly acci- 
dental errors and an occasional query for the author when the proofreader 
thinks that something is or may be wrong in the copy. Have it distinctly 
understood that every change from copy is to be charged for separately, and 
have the proofreader leave all such change to be made on the author’s proof, 
with the exception mentioned above. If the printer’s proofreader is to act as a 
literary critic or editor, as he often may advantageously act, his work in such 
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capacity should not be paid for by the printer, but should rather increase the 
printer’s profit. The man who has a book printed should be forced to make his 
copy right, or have it made right, before it is given to the typesetter or opera- 
tor, and such a contract, enforced everywhere, should make him do so. A great 
deal of the proofreading now counted as non-productive work belongs properly 
in the printer’s accounts in the productive class. 

Much of the imperfect copy now sent to printers is imperfect because its 
authors will not take the trouble to make it perfect. The authors have become 
accustomed to the idea that the printer’s workers will supply punctuation, will 
correct grammar, make capitalization uniform, and attend to all such small 
details, until now they are but too ready to throw over the blame for their 
shortcomings to the printers. It is time for the printers to take concerted 
action against such fallacy. 


The Necessity of Education for the Printer 


By ARNOLD LEVITAS 


ITHIN the past few years there has been a general reawakening 
in the printing industry. Printers have begun to realize the 
necessity for higher standards and higher ideals. It has become 
clear to them that greater efficiency is needed in every depart- 
ment in order to insure successful progress, and that increased 
efficiency must begin with the lowest-paid employee in an insti- 

tution and reach up to the highest-paid executive. 

It is this revival that has given birth to many new and wonderful inven- 
tions; it is this which has brought into existence the cost congresses as an 
educational factor for the master printers; and this same spirit has led the 
various typographical unions to organize schools for apprentices and corre- 
spondence courses for journeymen printers. The progressiveness in the print- 
ing industry has induced the Board of Education of New York city to open 
classes for the teaching of the various branches of the trade. It has finally 
inspired some of the associations of employing printers to consider seriously 
some action with regard to the education of their employees. 

All this, however, is only a beginning of the great development that must 
take place within the near future. The printer must prepare himself for the 
opportunities which are awaiting him. He must educate himself in order to 
be fitted for the greater responsibilities which he will have to bear — he must 
educate himself to become a better printer. This education he has been neg- 
lecting until now -— but he can not neglect it any longer, because there is a force 
that is pushing him ahead. That force is created by the opportunities which 
are awakening his ambition. 
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Though the Board of Education and Master Printers’ Association realize 
the great need of supplementary education, and are working conscientiously 
to attain the desired end, they are not yet codperating sufficiently — and con- 
sequently miss the vital points in the needs of the printer which would come 
through a better mutual understanding. 

The Board of Education would find through investigation that what the 
aspirant in the printing trade needs in the way of supplementary experience 
is theoretical instruction — and he needs that as much as the shopwork expe- 
rience which he now gets at the printing-office or technical school. The print- 
ers’ associations would find through investigation that it would pay them 
to send their employees to a technical school where they could get such 
instruction. 

A feasible working plan might be easily arranged which would make it 
possible for the interested parties to work together harmoniously. If, for 
instance, the printers employing apprentices and two-thirders would be will- 
ing to send some of those for two hours each day to a school where they could 
get the instruction described below, there is little doubt but that the Board of 
Education would do its share in supplying such demand. 

The immense benefits which would accrue to the employers and employees 
through a course of this kind can not be overestimated. That long-felt want 
of the printer, and that which he can not get in the printing-office — instruc- 
tion in the use of the language from the typographical point of view — would 
be realized, and it would then become possible for him to greatly increase his 
efficiency. 

The course in question should consist of at least eight hours each week, 
or 240 hours of the school year, and should be pursued for at least one year. 
It should be divided into lectures and practical work, and the studies may be 
based on the methods now in vogue at the Stuyvesant Evening Trade School, 
of New York city, where the course has been tried and found eminently suc- 
cessful. The following is a schedule of the studies as pursued at the Stuyve- 
sant Evening Trade School: 


I. LECTURES (Monday and Wednesday). 
60 EVENINGS — 120 HouRs. 


Proofreaders’ marks (2 lectures). 
Punctuation (9 lectures). 
Marks of reference and accents (2 lectures). 
Capitalization (4 lectures). 
Division of words (8 lectures). 
(a) English; (b) German; (c) French; (d) Spanish; (e) Italian. 
Abbreviations and contractions (3 lectures). 
Compounds (8 lectures). 
(a) Compound words; (b) Compound nouns; (c) Compounds other than nouns; 
(d) Interrupted compounds; (e) Miscellaneous compounds. 
Grammatical divisions and subdivisions of the book (1 lecture). 
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Making up a book (1 lecture). 
Copy-editing (1 lecture). 
Progress in spelling reform (3 lectures). 
(a) Simplified spelling; (b) Distinction between American and English spelling. 
Orthography (10 lectures). 
(a) Derivatives; (b) Final consonants; (c) Plurals; (d) Miscellaneous rules. 
Synonyms and antonyms (1 lecture). 
Homonyms (1 lecture). 
Rules of Geographic Board (1 lecture). 
Indexing (1 lecture). 
Lectures on the practical procedure in the proofroom (2 lectures). 
(a) Proofroom rules and procedure; (b) How to consult reference-books. 
The typographical and editorial construction of the magazine and book (2 lectures). 


II. PRACTICAL WORK (Tuesday and Thursday). 
60 EVENINGS — 120 HoURs. 
Galley reading (16 hours). 6. Final reading (10 hours). 
Ad. reading (20 hours). . Editorial reading (10 hours). 
Proofreading by copy (16 hours). . Proof criticisms (20 hours—10 lectures). 
Revising (10 hours). . Preparation of manuscript (8 hours). 
Page reading (10 hours). 


The Board of Education, in trying to give to boys the opportunity of becom- 
ing able workmen, could do no greater service than to give them something 
which these boys will never get in the printing-office — the supplementary 
training so essential to efficiency. It is a startling fact that the job-composi- 
tor, linotype and monotype operator, and very often even the proofreader, 
do not know the rules of punctuation, capitalization, division of words, com- 
pounding, and the many other things so vitally necessary to every printer. 
The printer is a builder of words, and should therefore know the various 
rules governing the language — just as the blacksmith must know his metal 
and the carpenter his wood. 

The boy who enters the printing-office does so in order to earn a living, and 
not primarily to learn a trade. He goes there half educated, because he can not 
afford education. He gets a certain amount of education through his associa- 
tion with manuscript and printed matter — but what he gets is haphazard and 
unmethodical. The result is a poor printer and ofter a poor business man. 

All over the city we hear the ery, ‘‘We can not get good printers.’’ The 
present technical education is not effective because it has not found the key to 
the situation. It gives the boy practice with very little theory — and that is 
as bad as theory with very little practice. Teach the boys how to do intelli- 
gently those things which they are engaged in doing; teach them how to set a 
job properly punctuated, properly capitalized, with proper divisions, correct 
abbreviations; teach them to use good judgment in setting advertisements, 
bill-heads, letter-heads, and the many other things pertaining to the printing 
industry; teach them through proof criticisms the value of every word, every 
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line, every sentence, every paragraph —from the grammatical as well as 
typographical point of view — and you have the key to the situation. 

Mr. Crawford, president of the Master Printers’ Association, says: ‘‘We 
printers would be benefited by the Board of Education if that body would 
teach our boys that which they can not get in our shops — that which we have 
no time to give them.”’ 

The course I am advocating takes up every possible phase of the modern 
printer’s need. It teaches the prospective printer in 240 hours that which 
would take years to glean from an elaborate course in English, and it teaches 
it in a way which is especially adapted for the peculiar requirements of the 
printing-office — it teaches the typographical use of the language, which has 
its own rules and regulations and can not be acquired through any grammar 
or other text-book. 

Instruction in printing, in order to be effective, should consist of both 
shopwork and classroom work, each supplementing the other. Both together 
would give the future printer the highest opportunities. If technical educa- 
tion is to prove its worth, it must give to the boy a well-rounded, thorough, and 
comprehensive education in both branches of the trade. If the boy, on gradu- 
ating from the technical school, is not familiar with the various rules and 
usages of the language, has no conception of the orthography, then the course 
of instruction in that school has done for him no more than the printing-office 
would do. 

A good many boys or girls would not take advantage of a course in printing 
in the trade school which experience they could get in a printing-office with 
remuneration for their labor, but they would seek a course which would give 
them instruction not otherwise obtainable — instruction which would tend to 
prepare them for the best opportunities in the trade. 

This methodical instruction has been heretofore neglected, and in conse- 
quence the printing industry is about seventy-five per cent inefficient. When 
we know that it does not require any special inborn genius to become an able 
workman in any one of the various branches of the trade, and that ordinary 
application and experience should give one the necessary efficiency, why are 
there so many men wandering around from one place to the other, staying a 
week here and a week there, unable to procure a steady situation on account of 
incompetency? Why do the employing printers complain that they can not get 
good men? Simply because the graduate of the printing-office or technical 
school does not get the theoretical part of the experience so vitally necessary 
to the successful man. 

The men in the printing industry who have attained success are those who 
have given up their leisure time for special study and who made special efforts 
to advance. Such men are rare, as the efforts required in unmethodical stud- 
ies seem entirely too great for the results attained. Especially in the case of 
the proofreading branch of the trade may it be seen how inadequate are the 
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facilities in the printing-office. The proofreader has sprung up automatically 
from the ranks of the compositors and operators, equipped principally with 
the mechanical experience obtained in the printing-office and with compara- 
tively little of the proper proofreading requirements. In consequence, the 
scope of the proofreader is limited, in most cases not reaching above the 
knowledge of ordinary galley reading and the criticism of purely typographical 
errors. Good proofreaders are rarer than good positions, and employers would 
greet with delight a movement for the education of proofreaders. The course 
in question aims to make compositors eligible for the proofreader’s desk. 

We may gather a certain amount of evidence of its usefulness from the 
results of the work in the evening trade school. Out of sixty men who regis- 
tered last year, twenty-five per cent were boys under twenty-one, who were 
working either as apprentices or two-thirders during the day. Ninety-five per 
cent of the students were printers, and five per cent were engaged in clerical 
work. At the end of the year, seven of the students had fitted themselves 
for proofreaders’ positions, several of the monotype and linotype operators 
taking the course stated in letters and otherwise that they had greatly increased 
their efficiency, setting their work with fewer errors and with increased speed; 
several of those who had read proof previous to entering the class claimed to 
have benefited by the studies in furthering their opportunities for advance- 
ment, two of them having since secured positions of greater responsibility and 
higher remuneration. 

In the proofreading class this past year at the Stuyvesant Evening Trade 
School there were twenty-six men and fifteen women at the beginning of the 
course. Out of the fifteen women there were only three outsiders — the others 
being engaged in the various branches of the printing trade (proofreaders, 
monotype and linotype operators, and copy-holders). How much these women 
felt the need of this instruction may be realized from the efforts they exerted 
against the ruling of the Board of Education to transfer them to a women’s 
school. Out of a present registration of thirty-five men, there are at the pres- 
ent time thirty printers attending the proofreading class — eight of whom are 
proofreaders, sixteen compositors and operators, and six two-thirders and 
apprentices. 

My own experience leads me to the conclusion that this course would be 
greatly helpful to the men and women in every branch of the trade, and would 
be as comprehensive to the beginner as it would be to the journeyman printer 
— excepting that it might be made more elementary in the case of the appren- 
tice; but he, even more so than the others, should have two hours of such 
instruction each day for at least one year. 

This course would also lend itself as a continuation study during the after- 
noon for those who are not able to attend the evening classes; and as there are 
about two thousand night workers engaged in newspaper and other work, many 
would be glad to avail themselves of such an opportunity. 
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THE PROOF READER 


This is the Proof Reader. He is having a Dry 
Smoke. Why? Because a Cigar Snipe makes a good 
Cork. Why does the Proof Reader need a Cork? To 
Bottle up his Feelings. What is the matter with his 
Feelings? His Feelings are Sore because no one Knows 
Anything. Does the Proof Reader Know Anything? 
Opinions Differ. What Does he Know? He Knows he 
could make a Lot of Money? Who for? The Boss. 
How? By getting the Copy in Shape before the Comps 
got to itP Why doesn’t the Boss let the Proof Reader 
make the Lot of Money? Because. 
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NEws from Washington that the authorities 
propose to double the rates on a portion of second- 
class matter came as a surprise to many. Even 
with free delivery granted country weeklies, and 
the daily press being exempt, the move was so 
unpopular that the higher-rate statesmen during 
the Taft administration were compelled to aban- 
don similar proposals. To crystallize the idea into 
law now will impose great hardships on the indus- 
try in the larger printing centers. In imposing 
that harm the lawmakers will be violating a 
cardinal principle of the modern conception of 
government. We hope the trade will make its 
influence felt in the interests of a service-giving 
postoffice as against a money-making one, and for 
the conservation of the interests of the labor 
employed and the capital invested in the industry. 





ENCOURAGING reports of improving business 
prospects in the printing trades are notable fea- 
tures in the announcements of the February 
Bulletin of the United Typothete and Franklin 
Clubs of America. The more intelligently printed 
matter is used the more apparent will its value 
become, and it is gratifying to note a perceptible 
tendency on the part of a number of printers to be 
something more than printers, and fit themselves 
to be advisers and counselors in the preparation 
of printed matter. It is one thing to be able to 
give the customer what he thinks he wants, and it 
is another thing to deliberate with him and decide 
what is best for him to have. While the con- 
scientious printer may advise against outlays that 
might seem to be to his own advantage, he does 
not lose but really gains in the aggregate, from the 
fact that his methods establish him in the confi- 
dence of his trade. One of the most troublesome 
problems in establishing a just cost system has 
been the question of how to give to the customer 
the right of equity in variable and indeterminate 
items of productive and unproductive labor. The 
prospects of business are brightening in the print- 
ing trades. Is the time not ripe then for printers 
to prepare themselves to meet their customers on 
broader and more comprehensive lines—not as 
mere competitors for jobs, but as in a sense 
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professional advisers and codéperators worthy of 
being justly compensated for the concentration of 
their experience, skill and mechanical equipment? 
There is assuredly plenty of work to go around on 
such a principle. Business would be let on a broad 
understanding — not on the tripping-up idea of 
giving work to the printer who makes a mistake 
or does not know his costs. The printing trade, 
heralding better business on reformations of its 
own practices in business, would be much more 
impressive than its rise and fall on the fluctuations 
in the commercial world on which the art preserva- 
tive has of itself so profound and far-reaching an 
influence. 





The Industry as Seen in the Census. 


There has been an increase all along the line 
in the printing and publishing industry, according 


to the report for the year 1909, issued by the 
Bureau of the Census of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. It is impossible for such 
statistics to be absolutely accurate, for there is 
much duplication; as for instance, in the first 
group classified by the census, which included 
“book and job printing, book printing and pub- 
lishing,” there must be much overlapping of work. 
The department has, however, made deductions 
on this account, and reduces the total value of 
products from $737,876,087 to $700,000,000, and 
the value added by manufacture from $536,101,497 
to an even half billion. 

The survey covers all manner of printing- 
houses, including steel and copper plate establish- 
ments, bookbinderies and lithographing concerns. 

The summary before us gives the number of 
establishments as 31,445, in which 388,466 found 
employment — 258,434 as wage-earners. 

Turning to dollars, the capital invested is 
given as $588,345,708; there was expended in 
materials $201,774,590, which was transformed 
into salable products to the value of $700,000,000, 
making allowance for estimated duplication. 

It is evident that the laws of competition oper- 
ate unrestrainedly with or without “the rule of 
reason”’ in the printing industry. Less than one 
per cent of the establishments had an output of 
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a million dollars. The small concerns—those 
whose output is less than $20,000 a year — consti- 
tuted eighty-three per cent of the entire number, 
and of these more than one-half reported a yearly 
output of less than $5,000. The percentage of 
production is drifting to the larger establish- 
ments, however; the millionaire offices did 18.6 
per cent of the work in 1909, as compared with 
15.4 per cent in 1904. The group producing 
between $100,000 and $1,000,000 showed but a 
slight increase in the percentage of work done 
over 1904, while the “less than $20,000” group 
produced only 18.1 per cent of the total. 

“Book publishing and book and job printing” 
is how the second largest branch of the industry 
is described. It is also the most progressive 
branch, for the number of wage-earners increased 
sixty per cent and its production more than 
doubled in the five-year period 1904-1909. 

New York State still leads the industry as a 
whole, having twenty-five per cent of the wage- 
earners, turning out three-tenths of the products. 
Illinois is second and the Keystone State third. 

The evening newspaper seems to be crowding 
the morning paper for popularity, and newspaper 
circulation is not growing as rapidly in the big 
cities as it is in less pretentious places. There 
were 374 more dailies in 1909 than 1904 —a gain 
of only sixteen per cent. The total number is 
2,600 —760 morning and 1,840 evening sheets. 

We quote the report when we say: “ The total 
reported expenses in the industry as a whole in 
1909 were $619,158,045, distributed as follows: 
Cost of materials, $201,774,590, or 32.6 per cent; 
wages, $164,628,180, or 26.6 per cent; salaries, 
$103,458,251, or 16.7 per cent; and miscellaneous 
expenses, $149,297,024, or 24.1 per cent. This 
latter item includes rent payments, amounting to 
$13,648,406; taxes, $2,699,575; and payments for 
contract work, $36,384,359.” 





A Strike. 

Ordinarily any person has to stand the conse- 
quences of his own haste or ill-temper, but very 
often individual haste and ill-temper involve and 
destroy the peace, comfort and happiness of large 
numbers more or less permanently. An executive 
in a good-sized printing-plant in the West was 
describing recently how it came about that the 
company with which he is connected became in- 
volved in a strike. “I had a little job in the house 
that I had promised to have completed and deliv- 
ered at a certain time. It was past due. I was 
nervous and impatient about the work, and went 
into the pressroom to see if it could be hurried any. 
I began the trade in the pressroom, so I know 
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something about the presswork game, and it 
seemed to me the press the job was on could stand 
speeding up a little. So I said to the pressman, 
‘Speed her up a notch or two.’ Well, he just 
looked at me and smiled. Now that made me mad 
clear through, and I grabbed for the controller 
and jammed it over. The pressman jumped for 
it and jammed it back and stopped the press. 
‘That'll do,’ he said. ‘You bet it’ll do,’ I said, 
‘you’re fired.’ Well, I had no authority to fire him, 
but I chased up-stairs and made my formal com- 
plaint and he was fired. The union demanded that 
he be put back to work, but we stuck to it, had 
our fight and won out — and we have no union men 
now, at least we have them but we do not take 
instructions from the union.” 

If you, who read this account of the initiation 
of a strike, are an employer, or, if you were an 
employer, how would you have treated this case 
when the complaint was laid before you? What 
is your point of view? 





Action and Advertising. 


Publicity is a necessity nowadays, for any 
movement that makes, or should make, a wide 
appeal. There was a time—in the days of four, 
six and eight page daily papers — when anything 
pertaining to the printing industry was given 
“space”? in abundance. Now it is not so easily 
secured. In the case of associations of employers, 
rarely do we see any reference to their activities 
in the daily press. This is due in part to the prac- 
tice of holding executive sessions. They are things 
of the past, or among the things that are passing 
rapidly. In a competitive industry comprising 
many employers, organization among them is as 
necessary as it is among employees. That is the 
present condition in the printing trade. Lack of 
ability to procure newspaper publicity is one of 
the reasons why progress is made so slowly. The 
United Typothetz and Franklin Clubs of America 
is spending a large sum yearly in organization 
work, and is giving highly stimulating service 
with comparatively small corresponding results. 

.More publicity would be an excellent aid in this 
work. Passing the objections to publicity, and 
assuming it is desirable, the question is, “ How can 
it be secured?” George H. Gardner, of Cleveland, 
one of the “new” vice-presidents of the Typoth- 
etx, suggests that there should be a banquet at 
some suitable point which would be attended by 
prominent printers from all sections of the coun- 
try. Vital parts of Mr. Gardner’s idea are that the 
affair should be permanent and the speakers men 
of national reputation — men who will attract the 
attention of the public in a manner which the 
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organization fails to do at present. For instance, 
suppose this idea was in full sway this year, and 
the speakers were Postmaster-General Burleson 
and Chairman Moon, of the House Committee on 
Postal Affairs. They would naturally speak on 
postal rates, and the daily press would be keen to 
let the world know what they said. With favoring 
fortune, the event would become notable at the 
outset, and as the years rolled by, with proper 
management the affair would give the employing 
printers’ organizations a vogue that could not ‘but 
redound to the advantage of the trade. P 

If any one doubts the value of advertising by 
a trade organization, let him look over a clipping- 
bureau service covering the printing field. There 
he will find the typographical unions receiving 
thousands of dollars in newspaper space as a result 
of persistent, if not always skilful, press-agent 
work. That association has profited mightily by 
advertising, and, with necessary modifications, we 
believe its methods can be profitably employed by 
other and more pretentious organizations. 





The Postoffice, the Public, and the Printer. 


“One hundred per cent increase in the rates 
for second-class matter” is the slogan of bureau- 
crats and some postal reformers. We trust it is 
not necessary to dilate on the immediate impor- 
tance of this to the printer. It should be enough to 
say that the change would mean an increase of a 
cent on each pound of printed matter that goes 
through the mails under a second-class entry. 

The idea behind the slogan is based on a mis- 
conception of the functions of the postoffice. It, 
like other governmental functions, is for the pur- 
pose of giving service to the people, not for 
making money. If we admit, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the reduced rate to publications works 
an injustice to users of other classes of mail mat- 
ter, we can say in reply that the same public gets 
the benefit of the reduced rates, for everybody 
reads nowadays, and a great deal of the two-cent 
mail is produced by second-class mail. It is beside 
the mark to discuss the cost of distribution of the 
various classes of mail matter. The figures given 
by the postal department are very largely guesses, 
and why debate conjectures? Though department 
heads and the Hughes Commission have said other- 
wise, the Penrose-Overstreet Commission, which 
made by far the most exhaustive investigation of 
postal affairs, declared the existing rate sufficient 
to cover the expense. 

The truth is, the question should be decided 
from the standpoint of public policy in its broad 
sense —the benefit to the people and the amount 
of service the postoffice can give. Happily, we 
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have high authority for taking that position. 
When governor of New Jersey, President Wilson 
was discussing the subject of raising these same 
rates, and he said: 

““A tax upon the business of the more widely 
circulated magazines and periodicals would be a 
tax upon their means of living and performing 
their functions. They obtain their circulation by 
their direct appeal to the popular thought. Their 
circulation attracts advertisers. Their advertise- 
ments enable them to pay their writers and to 
enlarge their enterprise and influence. This pro- 
posed new postal rate would be a direct tax, and a 
very serious one, upon the formation and expres- 
sion of opinion— its most deliberate formation 
and expression — just at a time when opinion is 
concerning itself most actively and effectively with 
the deepest problem of our politics and our social 
life. To make such a change, whatever its inten- 
tions in the minds of those who proposed it, would 
be to attack and embarrass the free processes of 
opinion.” 

This matter has been debated year after year at 
gatherings of trade organizations. Every one of 
them—employers’ associations and trade unions— 
has maintained the position that it would be an 
injustice to the public and an injury to the trade 
to change the rates at this day. 

As nearly as possible, the trade is of one mind 
on this subject, and being the sixth industry, it 
should have influence at Washington. The pecu- 
niary consideration is ample justification for every 
individual to bestir himself and see that his repre- 
sentatives in the Senate and House are made 
acquainted with the views of those who are 
opposed to raising second-class rates. There 
should be concerted action by the organizations. 
Unfortunately, many of the publishers’ associa- 
tions are loosely jointed affairs almost devoid of 
machinery, and in an emergency, much time is lost 
in preliminaries. The unions are better equipped 
for work of this kind, and we are pleased to hear 
that the officers of the International Typographi- 
cal Union have decided to prosecute a vigorous 
campaign in opposing the threatened change. 

Some there are who incline to the opinion that 
it is useless to protest. We are not of that mind. 
From the standpoint of the citizen, those opposed 
to the increase have the healthful, patriotic argu- 
ments on their side. That they are financially inter- 
ested in the outcome does not materially weaken 
their position, if they will busy themselves and 
present to the public at large the correct progres- 
sive citizenship view of the case. Indeed, it is 
their duty to do so, and if they will but devote some 
energy to arousing the public mind, we are sure 
that they will accomplish their purpose. 





THE FIRST MISSILE. 
The Cave Man of Prehistoric Times Who Unconsciously Invented Arms and Ammunition. 


One of a series of seven remarkable photographs from life, representing the evolution of arms and ammunition, from “A New 
Chapter in an Old Story,’”’ produced by the Search-Light Library of New York, for the Remington-Arms UMC Company. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not ily i the opini 
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of contributors. 


Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give their names—not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 


LOCATION OF BRADFORD’S LONDON COFFEE 
HOUSE. 
To the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, PA., Dec. 16, 1913. 

I recently read in some French author’s history of print- 
ing that Franklin served his apprenticeship at his trade in 
London, and that he returned to Philadelphia in a certain 
year and worked for his brother. I hope the rest of the 
“history ” is a little more accurate than that statement is. 

I read in the interesting Christmas number of THE 
INLAND PRINTER Mr. Bullen’s entertaining story of early 
Pennsylvania printers. The legend under the reproduc- 
tion of Bradford’s London Coffee House and of his station- 
ery store and of the printery says they were formerly 
located at Second and Market streets in this city. We have, 
in the library founded by Franklin, a treasury of typo- 
graphical relics of early days. Among them are publica- 
tions of Bradford, whose imprints are explicit about his 
location, and in them he says that his establishment was at 
Front and Market streets. It has not been so long ago 
that the old London Coffee House was torn down. 

SAMUEL W. HOSKING. 


EDITORIAL NOTE.— THE INLAND PRINTER always appre- 
ciates and invites criticism regarding the authenticity of 
any statement that appears in its columns. Our aim is to 
be certain that no statement whatever is made that is not 
correct, and to this end great care is taken to investigate 
and search out the truth. This frequently entails a great 
amount of research, but we feel that, whatever amount of 
labor is required, we are far more than repaid by giving 
our readers statements that are authentic. The above 
letter was referred to Mr. Bullen, and the following letter 
from Mr. Bullen to Mr. Hosking shows the care that is 
taken to verify what appears in the columns of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 

February 6, 1914. 
Mr. Samuel W. Hosking: 

DEAR Sir,— Yours of December 16, re my article on 
Literature of Printing in December issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER has been referred to me by THE INLAND PRINTER. 

The apparent discrepancy in statement relating to loca- 
tion of Bradford’s London Coffee House arises from the 
fact that the street formerly called Front was in Brad- 
ford’s time the street fronting on the river, and known as 
Front street. Since that time the buildings were extended 
toward the river one block farther, and when the numeral 
method of naming the streets was adopted old Front street 
naturally became Second street, being second from the 
river. In Colonel Bradford’s papers there is the lease of 
the Coffee House, which states that it “ extends 100 feet on 
High street ” (now Market) “ and 25 feet on Front street ” 


by 


(now Second). I wrote a history of the Bradford family 
for the American Bulletin, and visited the sites of all the 
printing-houses occupied by various members of that family 
in Philadelphia, and it was on that expedition that I learned 
that the Second street of to-day was the Front street of 
Colonel Bradford’s time. 

Although it seems that in this instance I am correct 
(having taken pains to visit all locations), it is always a 
pleasure to have such points raised, as such criticisms very 
frequently make for accuracy. I hope you will investigate 
this matter yourself and verify or disprove my statement. 
The papers of Colonel Bradford are in the library of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society. I have carefully exam- 
ined them. HENRY L. BULLEN. 





THE CHARGEABLE OFFICE HOUR. 
To the Editor: TORONTO, ONT., Feb. 12, 1914. 

The “ Newspaper Work” department of THE INLAND 
PRINTER has been read by me with much interest as I believe 
that there is no place where a cost system can do more good 
than in the country-newspaper plant. 

Mr. Morrison has stated the case quite plainly, and is 
wise in cautioning against overdepartmentalization in a 
small plant. I think, however, that he tries to stretch the 
application of his “ chargeable office hour” too far. It is 
all right for editorial work and other work connected with 
the paper or plant that does not reach into the mechanical 
department. In the mechanical department, however, there 
are only two kinds of hours to be charged — namely, the 
individual hour of the workman who does not use any 
machine, such as the hand compositor, or the hand folder, 
etc., and these hours are priced according to the kind 
of work or workmen; the machine hour, which includes 
the operator or operators necessary to run that machine 
efficiently, whether one or six. Thus a composing-room 
machine that could not be run at its best without two 
operators should carry the time for two. If only one is 
used, the slower running and greater time used will more 
than offset the wages saved. A cylinder press needs a 
pressman and a feeder, and so on. 

Mr. Morrison also errs in saying that the “ office 
chargeable hour ” in the editorial-office department should 
not bear any overhead charge for non-productive hours. 
One of the first principles of the Standard cost system, or 
any other correct system, is that every department that has 
any productive or salable hours must bear the cost of its 
own non-productive hours. If the productive hours of the 
editors, reporters, etc., are charged to the paper — as they 
should be — they should bear their share of expense. Only 
in this way can fairness to departments result. On the 
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other hand, if the editor goes into the shop and works, his 
time should be charged to the shop in the department he 
labored in. 

Mr. Morrison has tried to produce a universal hour that 
will apply everywhere, but such a thing is impossible if 
accurate results are wanted. Each kind of operation has 
a proper price and should be charged accordingly. If a 
folder or mail clerk runs a press, he charges press hours; 
if a pressman runs the mailer he charges mailer hours; if 
the editor feeds a jobber, doing 60-cent work, he charges it 
at 60 cents and not at the dollar or more he is worth as 
editor. 

Any other method of charging would produce inaccu- 
rate and mixed results and lose one of the great benefits of 
a cost system, the ability to compare detailed results with 
others using cost systems so as to gage your efficiency. 

DANIEL BAKER. 


A FEW POINTERS THAT SHOULD APPEAL 
TO THE AVERAGE BOSS. 


To the Editor: ATLANTIC City, N. J., Feb. 5, 1914. 

In order to bring about profitable results in a printing- 
office it is absolutely necessary, in our mind, to begin at the 
front end of the plant and continue until the extreme end 
is reached. From the time a job is received in the business 
department, system should govern it until it has been deliv- 
ered to the customer. Haphazardness in a job-office quite 
frequently results in many financial failures. The writer 


is of that class that has great reverence for discipline, and 
has the pleasure of holding a position in the cleanest and 
most sanitary job-office in a city with a population of over 
fifty thousand. 

This particular office is cleanly swept every day, and 


the floors are thoroughly scrubbed once a month. Clean, 
sanitary-tested rags are provided for the use of the press- 
men, and nothing is lacking that will tend to make the 
mechanical departments strictly in accord with the rules of 
cleanliness. Rules governing these departments are placed 
in conspicuous places, and any employee violating them 
subjects himself to immediate dismissal. 

Again, we contend that from the time a job is taken in 
the front office until it is ready for delivery, it should be 
carefully watched. In taking an order for printing, all 
necessary details regarding the job, should be placed on the 
order, namely: size of the job; the kind of type to be used; 
the quality of paper; whether or not a proof is desired; 
when it is to be delivered (and by no means break the prom- 
ise of delivery); price of the job, etc., so that when the 
order reaches the compositor there will be no hesitancy in 
rushing it through. These points are just as essential to 
hand compositors as they are to machine operators. Care- 
lessness in taking a job frequently costs the boss many 
unnecessary dollars during a year. 

It is a very good plan to furnish a customer with a 
proof, when possible, in order to place the responsibility in 
case of error where it belongs; but even this privilege is 
often abused by many patrons. Some look only at the style 
of type, totally ignoring gross typographical errors, seem- 
ing to be possessed with the belief that printers are infal- 
lible — it being absolutely impossible for them to make a 
mistake. Grave changes from the original copy should cer- 
tainly be charged to the author of that copy, otherwise 
many jobs will cause the proprietor of the printing-office 
to lose money. 

Another great mistake is made in composing-rooms 
where the employees are allowed to play, thereby losing a 
great deal of valuable time in “ skylarking.”” We contend 
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that when a boss printer gives his employees an eight-hour 
day and pays them the union scale without any hesitancy, 
he should be compensated by good, conscientious work. 
Time-slips are all right in an up-to-date office, yet they are, 
with some, similar to the cash register in the barroom — 
they can be “ fixed ” at times to suit the operation. 

Another very objectionable character found in many 
printing-offices is the “ clock-watcher.” Before he begins 
his labors the clock must have struck the full time of start- 
ing. At the end of the day he is usually washed up and 
ready to quit before the hour for closing has arrived. This 
same individual is the most strenuous kicker when he is 
docked for tardiness. The only redress an employer has 
in the case of such a workman is the fact that when it 
becomes necessary to lay off help, that man can be picked 
out first. - 

The apprentice question is another very important 
study. If an apprentice fails to show any attachment for 
his work, either at the case or press, it is only losing time 
endeavoring to teach him the trade. Get rid of him as soon 
as possible. If, on the other hand, he shows an inclination 
to learn and takes an interest in his work, it is without 
question the business of the foreman in charge to give him 
all the necessary instruction possible, and to do all in his 
power to make a good workman of him. In this matter too 
little is done for the average apprentice. An incident that 
occurred in the office in which the writer is employed abso- 
lutely substantiates this fact. 

About three years ago, a quiet, unsophisticated lad of 
about fourteen years came into the office as an errand-boy. 
From the beginning he showed great interest in his work, 
and all of his spare moments he spent in the mechanical 
department watching the presses, but saying nothing. At 
the end of his first year he was permitted to feed a press, 
and asked for a job in the pressroom. He showed unusual 
interest in this branch of the work and became one of the 
best feeders in the office, besides being a good, consistent 
workman, adhering strictly to the rules of the office. Dur- 
ing this time we have seen several make total failures as 
pressfeeders, showing plainly that if one is interested in 
his work he will make a success of anything he undertakes. 
These complications are very frequently the result of a 
lack of foresight on the part of the foreman. If an appren- 
tice fails to receive the support of the foreman in charge it 
is an absolute struggle for him to make a success. 

We were very much impressed with “ Pacific’s ” article 
on “ Doing the Right Thing in the Wrong Way,” which 
appeared in THE INLAND PRINTER last June. It contained 
important facts that should appeal to employing printers 
who manage their plants in a slipshod manner. 

Eo DAsuH. 





NOT WASHED, BUT DRY-CLEANED. 

A revival was being held at a small colored Baptist 
church in southern Georgia. At one of the meetings the 
evangelist, after an earnest but fruitless exhortation, 
requested all of the congregation who wanted their souls 
washed white as snow to stand up. One old darky remained 
sitting. 

“ Don’ yo’ want yo’ soul washed w’ite as snow, Brudder 
Jones? ” 

“Mah soul done been washed w’ite as snow, pahson.” 

“Whah wuz yo’ soul washed w’ite as snow, Brudder 
Jones? ” 

“Over yander to de Methodis’ chu’ch acrost de rail- 
road.” 

“Lawd, Brudder Jones, yo’ soul wa’n’t washed — hit 
were dry-cleaned.” — Successful Farming. 
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INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


FOLLOWING a precedent of the year before, the noted 
printing and publishing house of Waterlow & Sons, of Fins- 
bury, Dunstable, in December paid an extra week’s wages 
to each employee who was in its service at the end of its 
fiscal year (September). It is said that this bonus entailed 
an extra distribution of about £10,000 ($50,000). And at 
that the company declared seventeen per cent of dividends 
in the year past. 

RECENT regulations passed by the corporation of Edin- 
burgh contain provisions directed against the public dis- 
tribution of handbills, leaflets, etc., unless such are of a 
political nature. The reason for such regulations, says the 
Newspaper World, was the keeping of the streets clear 
of waste paper, but it is now discovered that they will 
seriously hit the printing trade of the city as well as the 
shopkeepers who have been used to advertising in this way. 
The printers are likely to lose no time in moving for a 
repeal of these regulations. 

THE employing printers of Cork, Ireland, and the local 
branch of the Typographical Association have come to an 
agreement upon a new wage-scale. According to this the 
jobmen receive 36 shillings ($8.75) per week; overtime, 
11 pence (22 cents) per hour for the first three hours, then 
1 shilling (2414 cents) per hour; after midnight, 1% shil- 
lings per hour; Saturdays, from 1 to 6 P.M., 11 pence; from 
6 P.M. to midnight, 1% shillings; Sundays, 2 shillings per 
hour till midnight. Composing-machine operators in job- 
offices —421% shillings ($10.35) per week of 48 hours; over- 
time, 114 shillings for each of the first three hours; 2 
shillings per hour thereafter; Sundays, 2% shillings per 
hour till midnight. Newspaper rates — night case hands, 
38 shillings ($9.25) per week of 46% hours; day case 
hands, 36 shillings per week of 48 hours; overtime, 1 
shilling per hour; night machine operators, 47% shillings 
($11.55) per week of 46% hours; day machine operators, 
42% shillings per week of 48 hours, with overtime at 11% 
shillings per hour, and Sunday time at 2% shillings per 
hour. 

GERMANY. 


THE Bavarian government is proceeding with the estab- 
lishing of its own printing-office at Munich. 


Rupo.tF M. RouRER, a printer at Briinn, on January 16 
celebrated his twenty-fifth year as vice-mayor of his city. 


AN association of persons interested in the color and 
painting-utensils trades, at a recent meeting in Munich, 
has decided upon the publication of a “ German Colorbook,” 
the intention being to fixedly determine and classify colors, 
their shades and tones, etc. The work will appear in two 
volumes and be published by Felix Kreis, in Stuttgart. 


FOLLOWING its custom of previous years, the Vogtland- 
ische Maschinenfabrik, a large press-building concern at 
Plauen, in Saxony, distributed 60,000 marks among its offi- 
cials and 100,000 marks among its workpeople as a Christ- 
mas offering. This disposition of $38,000 of its earnings 
indicates a profitable as well as generous business manage- 
ment, and places it somewhere in the Ford class. 


THE wage-scale commission of the German printing 
trade has collected some interesting statistics. It finds that 
in 2,008 cities there are 7,439 printing-offices, employing 
70,199 journeymen. Of these 98.1 per cent receive union- 
scale wages and 1.1 per cent receive less than the mini- 
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mum; 8.7 per cent of the hand compositors still work by the 
piece. Of the 5,469 machine compositors 94.4 per cent 
work by the week, while 5.6 per cent work by the piece. 


THE receipts and expenditures of the German govern- 
ment printing-office in the last five years are given as 
follows: Receipts — 1909, 11,958,400 marks; 1910, 11,- 
545,300 marks; 1911, 11,751,600 marks; 1912, 11,788,000 
marks; 1913, 12,130,000 marks; total, 59,173,300 marks 
($14,083,245). Expenditures—1909, 8,286,600 marks; 1910, 
8,253,200 marks; 1911, 8,480,400 marks; 1912, 8,561,800 
marks; 1913, 8,862,300 marks; total, 42,444,300 marks 
$10,101,743). Surplus — 16,729,000 marks ($3,981,502). 


THE Stereotypeur, published by the printing-machinery 
factory Kempewerk, at Nuremberg, has issued a special 
double number devoted to “ Schnellpressen-Tiefdruck ”’ 
(“Intaglio or Copperplate Printing on Rotary Presses ”’). 


* There are twenty-six pages of German text, which fully 


explains the new methods, and compares their advantages 
with those of ordinary typography. Besides the illus- 
trations in the text, there are several pages illustrating 
presses, as well as a very handsome cover, done by the 
rotary method. The price of this number is 2 marks (48 
cents), and is worth the price to any German reader inter- 
ested in the subject. 


FRANCE. 


THE general council of the Seine department has appro- 
priated 5,000 francs ($965) to finance its representation 
at the coming international graphic-arts exposition at 
Leipsic. 

THERE will be quite a pilgrimage of French printers 
next summer to the graphic-arts exposition at Leipsic. 
About two hundred have already expressed their intention 
to take part in an excursion now being arranged. 


THE last Christmas number of L’/llustration was a most 
noteworthy one. Its cost of production was 5 francs per 
copy, while its selling price was only 3 francs. As it had 
a circulation of two hundred thousand, the issue repre- 
sented a costly gift to the subscribers of the magazine. 


WHETHER women shall be admitted to membership in 
compositors’ unions is a question still bothering the craft 
in France. Recently the subordinate branch at Lyons 
denied membership to a woman, but the administration 
at the central headquarters of the typographical union 
admitted her and passed a vote of censure upon the local at 
Lyons. Strange to note, this was unsatisfactory to the 
advocates of women’s rights, for at a meeting of a French 
feminist association at Paris a resolution was passed 
asking the suspension of the Lyons branch from the 
typographical union. This demand will most likely be 
disregarded. 

AUSTRIA. 


THE use of foreign terms and phrases is excusable at 
times, but it is well to exercise restraint therein. It often 
seems silly, as for instance the use in German offices of the 
French term “ metteur en pages” to designate a make-up 
man. This remark is consequent upon noting that “Metteur 
en Pages” Eduard Nehrer, of Prague, has received from 
the Austrian Emperor a silver cross, topped by a crown, as 
a mark of distinction for long and faithful service. 

BEGINNING in December last, much tribulation over 
wages and work conditions has existed in the various states 
and cities of this country, consequent upon a failure to 
agree upon a new scale to replace the old one, whose time 
had terminated. Instead of striking, the printers in many 
offices offered “ passive resistance,” that is, slowed up and 
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hindered production in devious ways. Discharges and lock- 
outs followed on the part of employers; then strikes on the 
part of the workpeople. At present writing the end is not 
yet in sight, and it is difficult to prophesy what it may be. 
Meantime there is much embitterment shown in both camps, 
and the public in general is circularized by each with 
appeals for sympathy and help. The state of affairs affects 
eleven thousand. printers and three thousand auxiliary 
workpeople. As the one thousand five hundred compositors 
on Viennese newspapers work under a separate wage-scale, 
they are not drawn into the struggle. A late report from 
Graz says that the employers in Steiermark have accepted 
the new wage-scale of the printers, and that the trouble 
may be considered as ended in that province. 


RUSSIA. 
THE board of censors has prohibited the entrance of all 


German newspapers into this country, and has instituted a ° 


particular inspection of other German periodicals. 

THE Russian postoffice department now recognizes the 
metric system of weights, having adopted the international 
letter-weight unit of 15 grams (equal to 1.7 Russian lot), 
as against the former unit of 1 lot. 

RUNNING a labor paper in this country includes plenty 
of tribulation. The Novaya Rabotchaya Gaseta recently 
issued its one hundredth number. Of its previous issues 
twenty-five numbers were confiscated, and the editors fined 
in amounts aggregating more than $2,500, because various 
articles fell under the ban of the press censor. The terms 
of imprisonment inflicted because of nonpayment of fines 
in seventeen cases totaled fifty-one months. The present 
editor of the Gaseta is the thirteenth. His predecessors 
are in prison. 

BELGIUM. 


AT a recent book auction a copy of “ English Bijou,” 
an almanac for the year 1738, bound in richly gilded covers, 
decorated with precious stones, sold for $15,000. 


A RECENT report of the Musée du Livre states that the 
number of affiliated societies has increased during the past 
year from 44 to 59, including more than fourteen thousand 
members. The financial situation is very satisfactory. 
For 1914 appropriations have been made for the Musée by 
the Belgian minister of sciences, and the provinces of 
Brabant, Hainaut and Liége have given financial aid, and 
assistance from eastern Flanders is also expected. 


THE Musée du Livre, at Brussels, about the beginning 
of February, will conduct an international exposition of 
postage-stamps, which promises to be highly interesting 
and instructive. This manifestation of the incessant activ- 
ity of the Musée du Livre is under the patronage of 
M. Henry Carton de Wiart, minister of justice. The 
object is to demonstrate the scope of choice in the processes 
of printing postage-stamps and their presentation from 
an artistic point of view. Participation will be free. 


NORWAY. 


THERE was a short-lived strike of bookbinders in Chris- 
tiania recently. As part of a new wage agreement the 
employees wanted a clause giving one week’s vacation 
each year, with pay, to all after one year’s service. The 
General Federation of Employers, with which the Book- 
bindery Masters were affiliated, refused to sanction this, 
though the masters had no objection to it. After the 
employees were out ten days, the federation came to terms. 
Under the new scale, which terminates August 31, 1919, 
a nine-hour day obtains in the trade, as well as increases 
in wage all along the line. 
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LUXEMBURG. 


THE masters and the printers’ union have agreed to 
extend the life of the wage-scale (which terminated Janu- 
ary 1, last) to January 1, 1918. The day’s work remains 
nine hours; on one day each week an hour is cut off. The 
daily wage, beginning with this year is raised 25 centimes 
(5 cents), and with January 1, 1915, 25 centimes more. 
The minimum wage for journeymen under twenty-four 
years of age is 31% francs ($6.08), for those over twenty- 
four years 33 francs ($6.37) per week. Machine composi- 
tors receive twenty-five per cent more. The eight legal 
holidays are paid for, and each workman paid according to 
the scale is entitled to three days’ vacation each year. 


TURKEY. 


THE military authorities have suppressed the three 
Greek newspapers which were published in Constantinople, 
leaving a population of a half million Greeks of the city 
without a journal. 

THERE is now issued in Constantinople a journal for 
women, published by Mrs. Hurieh Hanum, the wife of a 
Turkish journalist. The name of it is Kadinear Dunjasse 
(The Woman’s World). It avoids all political subjects, and 
employs only women writers. 


DENMARK. 


A NEw wage-scale, starting January 1, 1914, and to be 
in force seven years, has been agreed upon in the Danish 
printing trade. Minimum wages are increased by 1 to 4 
crowns (27 cents to $1.07). The piece rate for composition 
is increased 3 6re (.8 cent) per thousand letters. A fur- 
ther increase is provided to come into effect January 1, 
1917. No change was made in working hours, which are 
fixed at eight and one-half hours per day in Copenhagen 
and nine hours in the provinces. 


KOREA. 


Nor less than 86,686 engraved wooden printing-blocks, 
containing Buddhistic moral precepts (sutras) and over 
eight hundred years old, are reported to have been discov- 
ered in the barn of the old Buddhist monastery of Hainssa, 
in the Hyopdshong district. Being perhaps the oldest 
wooden printing-blocks in the world, their artistic and bib- 
liographic value can scarcely be estimated highly enough. 


SWEDEN. 


THE Wald. Zachrissons Boktryckeriaktiebolag, in 
Goteborg, recently printed catalogues in fourteen different 
languages for a large Swedish machine factory. Among 
these languages were the Turkish, Servian, Lithuanian, 
Russian and Islandish, for which this printing-house also 
furnished the translations. 


HOLLAND. 


For the first time in this country, a national wage-scale 
for printers has been agreed upon between masters and 
men. The maximum day’s work is fixed at nine and one- 
half hours, and increases of wage, especially in provincial 
towns, have been obtained. 


NEW ZEALAND. 

THE supreme court has given a decision that it is not 
permissible for the printers’ union to appropriate money 
to assist members of unions of other trades who may be 
out on strikes. 

HUNGARY. 


THE city of Kaschau honors typography by naming a 
new thoroughfare Gutenberg street. 
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THE LITERATURE OF TYPOGRAPHY. 
XIV.— HISTORIES OF PRINTING IN AMERICA — (Continued). 


SOUTH CAROLINA, NORTH CAROLINA, GEORGIA, OTHER 
SOUTHERN STATES, AND KENTUCKY. 


BY HENRY LEWIS BULLEN. 


KA 


Ur 


paper Press of Charleston, S. C.: a 
Chronological and Biographical History, 
embracing a period of one hundred and 
forty years,” by William L. King, Charles- 
ton, 1882, 16mo, 200 pages, worth about 
$3. It supplies information not found 
elsewhere, but is not invariably reliable, nor does it contain 
all the facts. Thomas Whitmarsh was first printer in 
Charleston, starting in 1731, establishing a newspaper, 
The South Carolina Gazette, weekly, $15 per year. Whit- 
marsh, dying in 1733, was succeeded by Lewis Timothy, 
who came direct from B. Franklin’s print-shop in Philadel- 
phia. It is probable that Whitmarsh had been sent to 
Charleston by Franklin, and that Franklin owned the plant. 
We know that he was a partner with Timothy, as he was 
with several others. Lewis Timothy was succeeded by his 
widow, and by his sons Peter and Charles. The Charles- 
ton Courier, now the oldest paper in Charleston, was 
started in 1803. One of its proprietors was Peter Timothy 














Sequoyah, Cherokee Indian, inventor of the Cherokee Alphabet ; 
the ‘“‘ Cadmus and Gutenberg of the Cherokees.” 


Marchant (a grandson of Peter Timothy), who withdrew 
from the paper in 1809. The published correspondence of 
B. Franklin affords additional information about this virile 
Timothy family. Apart from our subject, may be men- 
tioned a curious little book, “ Sketch of the Life of Thomas 
Singularity, Journeyman Printer, by Jeremiah Hopkins, 
his fellow-apprentice and companion,” London, 1835, 12mo, 
worth about $1.50. Singularity, a foundling, was taught 
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printing in Charleston in 1807-14, and developed into a 
tramp printer, journeying through the South. Hopkins 
sometimes accompanied him, and gives an intimate account 
of a tramp-printer’s life. 

Printing in North Carolina has found a trustworthy 
historian in Prof. Stephen B. Weeks, University of North 
Carolina, in “ The Press of North Carolina in the Eight- 
eenth Century, with Biographical Sketches of Printers, 
and Account of the Manufacture of Paper and a Bibliog- 
raphy of the Issues,” Brooklyn, New York, 1891, 8vo, 
80 pages, worth about $2.50. James Davis was the first 
printer (in 1749), at New Bern, receiving a subsidy of $800 
annually from the State. In 1755 Postmaster-General B. 


John Bradford, pioneer printer and editor of the West. 
Born 1749, died 1830. 


Franklin appointed Davis postmaster in New Bern, and for 
managing the mails in North Carolina he received $500 per 
year, and later on $650. He started the first newspaper, 
the North Carolina Gazette, in 1755. Davis died in 1785, 
possessed of a large estate in land and negroes. He 
bequeathed his printing-plant to his son. The historian 
writes: “ Perhaps, next to Wm. R. Davie, ‘the father of 
the university,’ on the roll of men who did the greatest 
work for the State in the eighteenth century, should stand 
the name of James Davis, the printer.” The most notable 
printer of North Carolina was Joseph Gales, the elder, who 
learned printing in England. He published a newspaper 
in Sheffield, England, and favoring the ideas of the French 
Revolution, was compelled to exile himself, arriving in 
Philadelphia in 1794. In 1799 he started the Register in 

Raleigh, and made it the leading newspaper of the South. 
His son, also Joseph Gales, and a son-in-law, William 
Winston Seaton, owned the National Intelligencer in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Gales & Seaton were leaders there both in 
journalism and printing from 1810 to 1866. They were 
government printers from 1819 to 1835, and from 1843 to 
1845, with brief intermissions. The history of the printing 
activities of Gales & Seaton is found in “ William Winston 
Seaton, of the National Intelligencer, a Biographical 
Sketch, with passing Notes of his Associates and Friends,” 
Boston, 1871, 16mo, 385 pages, worth about $2; and also 
in “ History of the Government Printing Office, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., with a brief Record of the Public Printing for 
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a Century, 1789-1881,” by R. W. Kerr, Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, 1881, illustrated, 8vo, 196 pages, worth about $2.50. 

Georgia has had no historian of its printing, although 
there is interesting material scattered in proceedings of 
historical societies, magazine articles, and other sources. 
Printing was first introduced in Savannah, in 1763, by 
James Johnston. The most interesting episode in the his- 
tory of printing in Georgia concerns the Cherokees, whose 
ancestral home was there. These Indians, protected as 
they supposed by a treaty entered into with a so-called 
Christian nation, organized a government in 1820 in their 
reserved territory, and adopted a constitution in 1827. The 
noteworthy degree of civilization they attained was devel- 
oped by the invention of the Cherokee alphabet and the 
introduction of printing in Cherokee by that truly great 
Indian, Sequoyah, or George Guess. Born in 1760, near 
Tuskegee, in Alabama, he became a hunter and fur-trader, 
and developed skill in making silver ornaments. In 1809 
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Example of lettering in Sequoyah’s Cherokee Alphabet ; 


DOO JEGGA OVOVA.D. 


ADZ agar; YG DhWl JV DhawSO DMPT. 
RVb, DEVE FELOVA HY JEGGI GoD hAc- 
COLT 
Ca CBT, 
OVOVE JEGE6A 
UWZ OOP CSALAT. 
ChGW RVL JObLOA OCW DEFWOULBA O- 
VUSch, RVVS LEB, YD ALRDALS 
SAYSO’T GAY DYASOC. 
AOblLad’ frIOAdL GAYA 
OVVS OMVT. 
Dé COVEVT Dé SHTALAT, 
Dé CWMVAT. 
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The majority, however, patriotically fought for their 
homes. The Cherokee war produced on our side the usual 
crop of heroes and pensioners, the robbery was consum- 
mated, and the Cherokees expelled. They established a 
new capital at Tahlequah, Indian Territory. There they 
continued to print. The Cherokee Phenix was also contin- 
ued there, and under various names and vicissitudes finally 
expired in 1912, its latest name being Cherokee Advocate. 
Early in 1914 the old hand press on which this celebrated 
newspaper and many books in the Cherokee language had 
been printed for three-quarters of a century was reverently 
buried in a vault constructed for the purpose by the Chero- 
kee Nation in the grounds of the courthouse in Tahlequah. 
Truly, the burial of a short-lived literature — short-lived 
because all the Cherokees now use the English language. 
An effort is being made by the director of the Smithsonian 
Institution to have this relic transferred to the National 
Museum in Washington, a distinction it undoubtedly merits. 
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the Parable of 


the Prodigal Son in Cherokee. 


he conceived the idea of making an alphabet to express the 
sounds in the Cherokee language. After enduring ridicule, 
repeated failures, and without support from any quarter, 
he presented to the chiefs of the Cherokee Nation a won- 
derfully effective alphabet of eighty-five characters, capa- 
ble of expressing every sound in Cherokee with such 
precision that any one speaking Cherokee can learn to 
read and write in a few days. Our own alphabet is far 
less phonetically effective, although Sequoyah’s letters are 
crudely formed. Types were cast and a national printing- 
plant established in New Echota, in the northwest section 
of Georgia, and within a few months thousands of hitherto 
illiterate Indians were able to read and write and receive 
instruction and ideas toward civilization. The Cherokee 
Nation thereupon rapidly advanced in knowledge and mate- 
rial prosperity, proving once again that the printing art is 
the greatest civilizing agency with which mankind has been 
blessed. In 1827 the Cherokee Phenix was issued in New 
Echota. In 1829 gold was discovered in the Cherokee 
reservation, and the white people began the task of forcing 
the Indians to abandon their cultivated lands. By dis- 
graceful trickery, sanctioned by the National Government, 
a small minority of the Cherokees were inveigled into sign- 
ing a treaty of expatriation to the Indian Territory of our 
own time, once embracing the present State of Oklahoma. 


In recent years the Cherokees have been treated with 
justice. Some of them are in Congress, and others hold 
official positions in Washington. The work of the great 
Sequoyah did not entirely fail. Unhampered by the ruth- 
less greed of their white brothers, who can tell to what 
heights of civilization the Cherokee printers would have led 
their nation. ‘Ihe results until 1838 were wonderfully good, 
but at all times since Sequoyah’s invention the Cherokees 
have excelled other Indian tribes in civilization. 

Printing commenced in Florida with the starting of 
The Floridian, in Tallahassee, in 1828; in Tennessee, when 
the Gazette was established at Knoxville by R. Roulstone 
in 1793; in Louisiana, when Le Moniteur was started in 
New Orleans in 1804, and the Louisiana Gazette, in the 
same year, by John Mowery; in Alabama, at Huntsville, in 
1812; in Arkansas, at Arkansas Post, in 1819; in Texas, 
at Brazoria, in 1830. No one, apparently, has considered 
it worth while to search out the history of printing in these 
States, and yet efforts toward such histories would disclose 
much that is interesting, especially in Louisiana and Ten- 
nessee. In the whole South but two men have honored 
printing by recording its history. There are histories of 
the bench and bar, 6f horse-racing, of gambling, of medicine, 
and of preachers; but printing, which does greater service 
to the South than any of these occupations or institutions, 




















is relegated to the obscurity which befits the work of 
“butchers, bakers and candlestickmakers.” May this 
condition, not flattering to the printers, be soon mended. 
Every country in Spanish-speaking America has its his- 
tory of printing — several of them more than one — and 
these fill a fair-sized shelf. Is printing in Costa Rica or 
Nicaragua more important than printing in Georgia and 
Tennessee, or is it only that there is less respect for the 
occupation in the States which present no brighter page in 
their histories than the work of Sequoyah, the Cadmus and 
Gutenberg of the Cherokees? 

Kentucky early typographic history is authoritatively 
recorded in “ The Pioneer Press of Kentucky, from the 
Printing of the first Paper west of the Alleghanies, August 
11, 1787, to the Establishment of the Daily Press in 1830,” 
by William Henry Perrin, illustrated, 4to, 93 pages, Louis- 
ville: John P. Morton & Co., printers to The Filson Club, 
1888. The Filson Club devotes itself to elucidating the 
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office, and my partner, who is the only assistant I have, 
through an indisposition of the body, has been incapable 
of rendering the smallest assistance for ten days past.” 
The Gazette continued chiefly in the ownership of John 
Bradford and his son Daniel until 1840, when under other 
ownership it declined in influence and ceased to appear in 
1848. Mr. Perrin relates the spread of the press in Ken- 
tucky from Bradford to Haldeman and Waterson in inter- 
esting and accurate style. The earlier numbers of Brad- 
ford’s Gazette give a true picture of frontier conditions. 
It announced that “ persons who subscribed to the frame 
meeting-house can pay in cattle or whisky,” and an adver- 
tiser states that “I will not pay a note given to Wm. Turner 
for three second-rate cows till he returns a rifle, tomahawk 
and blanket I loaned him.” Articles advertised are spin- 
ning-wheels, knee-buckles, gun-flints, buckskin for breeches, 
hair-powder and saddle-bag locks. There is a notice that 
“a company will meet at Crab Orchard next Monday for an 











annals of Kentucky. When John Bradford opened his print- 
ing-plant in Lexington, in 1787, and started the Kentucke 
Gazette, Kentucke was a county of the State of Virginia, 
the legislature of which State changed the spelling to Ken- 
tucky some time afterward. In 1784 the pioneers began to 
agitate for a separate State government. In 1785 a con- 
vention toward that desire, held in Danville, adopted the 
wise resolution: “ That to insure unanimity in the opinion 
of the people respecting the propriety of separating the 
district of Kentucke from Virginia, and forming a separate 
State government, and to give publicity to the proceedings 
of the convention, it is deemed essential to have a printing 
press.” A committee was formed to carry out the project, 
but two years elapsed before certain guarantees induced 
John Bradford to undertake to fill “the long-felt want.” 
In July, 1786, the board of trustees of Lexington ordered 
“that the use of a public lot be granted to John Bradford 
free, on condition that he establish a printing press in 
Lexington.” Bradford sent to Philadelphia for his outfit, 
which did not arrive until a year after. The Kentucke 
Gazette was a small four-page sheet, and in its first issue 
Bradford says: ‘“ My customers will excuse this my first 
publication, as I am in mutch hurry to get an impression by 
the time appointed. A great part of the types fell into pi 
in the carriage of them from Limestone [Maysville] to this 


The first printing-house in Kentucky, established in Lexington in 1787 by John Bradford. 





early start through the wilderness; most of the delegates 
to the State Convention at Richmond (to adopt the Consti- 
tution of the United States) will go with them.” 

John Bradford, the pioneer printer and editor of the 
West, a native of Virginia, was born in 1749. He was a 
practical printer (and so it is written was his father before 
him), but where he acquired his art I have not discovered. 
He served through the Revolutionary War, and went to 
Kentucky, apparently with no intention of resuming the 
printing occupation. In Kentucky he was highly esteemed, 
for a long time president of the trustees of the village of 
Lexington, chairman of the board of trustees of Transyl- 
vania University, and was public printer from 1792 to 1798, 
receiving $500 a year as a subsidy. He printed several 
books. Between 1825 and 1830 he published “ Notes on 
Early Kentucky History,” the source of most of the infor- 
mation we have relating to early Kentucky history. He 
was popularly known as “ Old Wisdom,” and when he died, 
in 1830, he was high sheriff of Fayette County. Altogether 
it would seem that the pioneer printer of Kentucky was a 
fine example of the printer in the times when printers were 
respected ex officio because of the importance of their work 
to the communities in which they lived. 

The next paper will deal with typography west of the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this department. Our technical 
research laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service address The Inland Printer Company. 


Mounting-blocks That Will Not Warp or Shrink. 

Sawdust mixed with a binding material and pressed 
into blocks has been suggested as a material for mounting 
printing-plates. Wood treated with various substances to 
fill the pores and keep out moisture has likewise been tried. 
Here is the method patented by an English engraving firm 
for making mounting-blocks: 

Well-seasoned oak plank is sawed to 34¢ of an inch thin- 
ner than the usual mounting-wood. This oak plank is then 
scored almost through into 1-inch squares and then cut up 
into sizes %¢ of an inch smaller than afterward required. 
Each block is put into a flat casting-box and supported in 
such a manner that there is equal space all around. Stereo- 
type metal is then poured into the box which not only 
encloses the wood block but runs into all of the saw cuts 
which are almost through the block. The metal-covered 
wood block is then planed top and bottom and at the sides 
and is ready for use. It can not be sawed into pieces, as 
that would expose the wood to the air and destroy its pur- 
pose. These metal-covered wood blocks are said to give 
great stability, accuracy, and freedom from any liability to 
warp or shrink when exposed to varying atmospheric condi- 
tions. If any readers of THE INLAND PRINTER know of a 
better method of making a reliable mounting base it is to 
be hoped they will tell about it here. 


The Cost of Rotary Photogravure. 


“ Publisher,” New York, asks for “all the information 
available regarding rotary photogravure.” Among the 
questions are these: ‘“ How does rotary gravure compare 
in cost with half-tone engraving on copper? ” “ What sort 
of ink is used and where obtained?” “And at what speed 
can rotary gravure be printed on a newspaper? ” 

Answer.— The cost of “ rotary gravure,” as it is being 
termed, including the production of the etching on the 
copper roll, is at present slightly greater than copper half- 
tone blockmaking, though it will be the reverse when expe- 
rience with it increases. The cost of the copper roll depends 
on whether it is a copper casting or whether it is a shell of 
copper deposited by a battery on a steel cylinder. The ink 
used has the consistency of thin soup, and the best made 
thus far comes from Germany, though quite satisfactory 
ink is made here. According to T. Thorne Baker, an 
English authority on this subject, the ink usually used in 
rotary gravure is an anilin dye dissolved in xylol and there- 
fore extremely evaporative, which is quite necessary to pre- 
vent offsetting. Now as to the printing speed: They are 
printing small papers in Germany at twelve thousand an 
hour, but speed depends on the diameter of the cylinder, 
for the reason that a new difficulty enters here. The ink is 
so fluid that as the cylinder increases in diameter there is 


the danger of the ink being whirled off by centrifugal force. 
It is expected that before the end of this year from six to 
eight rotary-gravure machines will be installed in Chicago, 
four in Philadelphia, two in Cleveland and at least a dozen 
in New York, so that we will soon have practical knowledge 
on all these questions. 


Brief Replies to a Few Correspondents. 

William England, San Antonio, Texas: The carbon 
tissue you require for the rotary-gravure process can be 
had only from George Murphy, 57 East Ninth street, New 
York. The carbon tissue to order is labeled “ G-4” and 
“ G5.” 

Rudolph E. Hassler and others who inquire for a 
simple process for engraving an occasional cut will be duly 
informed through this department when there is such a 
method on the market. 

Peter C. Oviatt, Houston, Texas: For printing on the 
offset press it is not necessary to dampen even the hardest 
bond paper. 

Penrose’s Pocket Diary does not come to this country 
in sufficient numbers to supply the demand, but Mr. Gamble 
promises to send a large edition before next Christmas so 
processworkers here may get the benefit of this most valua- 
ble booklet. 

The Weekly Times Annual arrived from Melbourne, 
Australia, better than ever in its display of processwork 
and color-printing. In both of these lines of work it com- 
pares with similar work produced anywhere. 

“Operator,” New York. That bluish color you com- 
plain of in your negatives, after fixing with cyanid, is due 
to some of the iron developer remaining in the film. To 
remedy, wash more after development. 

“Printer,” Chicago: The trouble with your mezzo- 
graph engravings is, you are printing from electrotypes 
instead of the originals. Mezzographs do not lend them- 
selves to electrotyping. 


- The House of Penrose Celebrates Its Twenty-first 
Birthday. 

The House of Penrose, London, has just celebrated its 
twenty-first birthday, and every processworker in the world 
is its debtor and well-wisher. Its growth has been synony- 
mous with photoengraving everywhere, and to this growth 
it has been one of the chief contributors. Process Work 
says of its beginnings: “ We started with the idea that 
there was a need for a store where processworkers could 
obtain all they required. At that time the trade had to buy 
its supplies here, there and everywhere, often at great 
inconvenience and unnecessarily great cost.” About the 
same condition that Penrose found in England in 1893 has 


continued all these years in this country. There is no 
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Penrose in America, though in this department the want 
has been frequently referred to. Many of the inquiries 
reaching this department are in reference to where this or 
that requisite can be purchased. It was hoped that Penrose 
would establish a branch in the United States. They frankly 
attribute their success to printing-ink in these words: “If 
we were asked to what we chiefly attribute our success, we 
would point to our little journal Process Work, which has 
now for twenty years been continuously published, and 
which has been our principal means of communication with 


tleman named William Gamble. May he long be spared to 
enjoy the fruit of his labor is the wish of every process- 
worker. 

Separating Colors Mechanically. 

D. McPherson, Dundee, Scotland, requests an opinion 
from this department regarding an invention of John 
Bryson Hay for separating colors in a picture for repro- 
duction either by lithography or by photoengraving. Mr. 
Hay’s method consists in taking the original picture in 
colors and running it between the rollers of a graining 
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THE CHILLINGHAM BULL. 


Thomas Bewick, born in England, August 12, 1753, died November 8, 1828, is known as the father of modern wood engraving. The Chillingham 
Bull, engraved in 1789, is considered his masterpiece and is mentioned in all histories of wood engraving. This reproduction is from a 
reproduction of the original engraving in Penrose’s Annual, and has consequently lost something of the tones of the original. 


our world-wide circle of customers. Then, again, the Year 
Book proved our mainstay of publicity. It was a success 
from the first, not financially, but as a means of making our 
house known. Its nineteen volumes form a complete his- 
tory of the progress of processwork. What wonderful 
changes our volumes show, and what marvelous progress in 
the quality of processwork. Take only the three-color 
process which was in its cradle when our business began! 
Rotary photogravure, if it had been thought of, had not 
emerged from the laboratory of its inventor. Offset lithog- 
raphy had not been conceived.” All of which is true, but 
we on this side of the Atlantic attribute the success of the 
House of Penrose to the industry, perseverance, literary as 
well as artistic skill and giant brain of a most modest gen- 


machine so that the embossed grain upon the surface is as 
deep as possible. The colored sketch is then laid upon a 
drawing-board with a slightly convex surface, and trans- 
parent transfer-paper or thin tracing-paper is then 
stretched across the slightly convex drawing and fastened 
there. An artist draws with a litho-crayon on the transfer- 
paper all the yellow in the picture, for instance, the grain 
in the original giving him a grain on the transfer-paper. 
After all the yellow is recorded on the sheet of transfer- 
paper it is removed, another sheet of transfer-paper secured 
in the same manner over the original in colors, and another 
color drawn on the transfer-paper. When all the colors 
are separated on the different sheets of transfer-paper 
they are transferred to stone and proved up for possible 
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corrections. For relief-plate engraving, tracing-paper is 
used and the different tracings reduced or enlarged as 
required for the color-plates. 

Answer.— The invention of Ozias Dodge, of Norwich, 
Connecticut, called the Norwich film, enables one to do all 
this in a more simple and better manner without graining 
the original. The Norwich film is transparent and is 
grained on its surface, so that drawing upon it is easy. 
It is a most perfect transferring medium. Further, the 
drawing on the Norwich film can be turned into a negative 
and prints made upon sensitized stone or metal. On the 
whole, it would appear as if the Yankee was ahead of the 
Scotchman, as usual. 


Dry Plates for Processwork. 

J. W. Murphy, Brooklyn, who is having trouble in using 
process dry plates, might try the formulas recommended 
by W. T. Wilkinson in the Process Photogram, as follows: 

The developer recommended as best is: 


No. 1. Hydrokinone 
Metabisulphite potash 


Potass. bromid 


1 ounce 
1 ounce 
40 ounces 


No. 2. 
40 ounces 
For use, take equal parts, shaking each bottle before 
using. Develop for three minutes at a temperature of 
65° F., rinse quickly before fixing in: 
6 ounces 


20 ounces 
1 ounce 


Hyposulphite of soda. 


The clearing or “ cutting ” solution is: 


5 ounces 
20 ounces 
Y% ounce 


To this add sufficient of a strong solution of ferri- 
cyanide of potash to just color it yellow. The clearing must 
be watched carefully so as not to lose intensity, and plenty 
of washing must follow. 

The best and only reliable formula for mercury intensi- 
fier is: 


1 ounce 
1 ounce 
20 ounces 


Mercury bichloride 
Ammonium chloride 


After bleaching the negative in above mercury solution, 
wash for not more than five minutes and blacken by immer- 
sion in: 


10 ounces 


Wash a few minutes, rub over the surface with a tuft 
of wet cotton and then dab the surface with a clean damp 
chamois leather to remove the excess of moisture, then 
immerse for five minutes in: 

1 ounce 
80 ounces 

Dab again with damp chamois leather and dry over 
stove. 

Orthochromatic Wet Collodion. 

How frequently do we get copy for both line and half- 
tone which has the design on yellow paper. Sometimes it 
is a photograph in brown on a sepia or India-toned paper. 
Or, it may be a faded photograph which has the original 
whites turned yellow. In these cases we are usually obliged 
to copy these yellow originals first by means of an ortho- 
chromatic dry plate, and make a new photographic print 
from the orthochromatic negative, this print being used to 
photoengrave from. W. T. Wilkinson tells in the last 
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Penrose Annual how ordinary collodion may be orthochro- 
matized so as to dispense with dry plates. He says: 

“ When making negatives from line originals upon yel- 
low paper, the addition of a little eosin to the collodion and 
the use of a yellow filter (Wratten’s K1 or K2) will make 
all the difference in the negatives, but the darkroom illumi- 
nant must be red, not bright yellow. The exposure through 
the filter must be greatly increased, being at least five times 
greater than without a filter. A formula for the eosin is 
this: 


Alcohol 10 ounces 


Ten minims of this eosin-dye solution is added to each 
ounce of ripe bromo-iodized collodion. The addition makes 
no alteration in the ordinary working of the collodion, so 
long as the darkroom illumination is correct for the altered 
color sensitiveness of the orthochromatized collodion.” 


Graphic Arts Exposition Poster. 


The poster which heralds the Graphic Arts Exposition 
at the Grand Central Palace, New York, during the week 
of April 18 to 25 is in itself a work of art. A reduction of 
the key-plate is shown here, though it does little justice to 


























the poster itself. The color-scheme shows a red printer’s 


devil tugging at a hand press. Behind him is a circle of a 
mystical green. The lettering is white outlined with gold, 
the ground of the whole poster being in two shades of 
purple. The poster is dignified, graceful in design and 
beautiful in color, and is highly creditable to the Farmer- 
Zehr Engraving Company, of New York, who designed and 
engraved it. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. Replies can not be made by mail. 


A Puzzle. 
M. L., Mt. Morris, New York, sends this: “ Please 
inform me as to the true meaning of the following: ‘ The 


average knocker thinks as much of himself as if he were 
his own grandmother.’ This is to settle a dispute. A claims 
that the knocker is in this case comparing himself to a 
grandchild thinking the world of his grandmother, while 
B claims that he is comparing himself to a grandmother 
thinking the world of his own grandson.” 

Answer.— I do not feel competent to settle so erudite a 
dispute. But I should guess the meaning might be that as 
a child thinks his grandmother knows everything, so he 
may think he knows as much as he thinks his grandmother 
knows. But what has this to do with proofreading? 


Consistency in Compounding. 


J. V. L., New Brunswick, New Jersey, writes: “I am 
interested in the attempt to reduce compounding to a sys- 
tem in the New Standard Dictionary, but have been some- 
what disappointed to find that all words with the prefix 
‘non’ are still hyphened, as in the earlier edition, not- 
withstanding the tendency in some quarters to drop this 
practice. I have in mind particularly the publications of 
the U. S. Geological Survey, in which these words are 
printed without the hyphen. Whether with or without the 
hyphen, I am at a loss to understand why ‘ non’ should be 
printed with, while ‘ un,’ ‘ pseudo,’ and a host of other pre- 
fixes are printed without the hyphen, unless this is merely 
intended as a record of current usage and not reducible to 
system. 

“Are any such words compound words, in the proper 
sense of the term? I shall appreciate any word from you 
that may help to set me straight in this matter and enable 
me to get at the underlying reason for what appears on its 
face to be an inconsistency in the New Standard.” 

Answer.— The attempt made in the Standard Diction- 
ary to “ reduce compounding to a system ” was not such an 
attempt as people seem to think that system demands. 
Moreover, the specific attempt made there, as entrusted to 
one editor as a department, comprehended only the ques- 
tion of joining or separating of English words, and did not 
include the words mentioned in the letter. In the sense of 
the term that is proper to that work, the prefix words are 
not compounds. Literally they are compounds, as being 
made by uniting two elements, in which sense geography 
is a compound; but geography is not technically a com- 
pound in English, the common use of compound restricting 
it to such elements as in the literal translation of geogra- 
phy, earth-writing. Consistency was desirable as far as 
possible, but was known to be impossible of attainment 
throughout. 


Almost everybody knew that all preceding dictionaries 
were full of inexcusable differences, such as Worcester’s 
New Testament and Old-Testament, new-red-sandstone and 
old red-sandstone, and that they used hyphens without any 
reference to propriety, as in Worcester’s old-age, old- 
bachelor, above-all, Indian-arrow-root. The Century Dic- 
tionary corrected a great deal of this, but still used too 
many hyphens; it did not even recognize the almost uni- 
versal close forms baseball and football, but gave base- 
ball and foot-ball. Webster’s International Dictionary 
professed to reject all hyphens as far as possible, but gave 
countingroom, drawing-room, dining room, and left numer- 
ous hyphens in words exactly like others from which they 
were omitted. It gave hare’s-tail as the name of one plant, 
lion’s tail for another, and had fifty such names hyphened 
and seventy not hyphened. On Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary those in authority, having attention called 
to the plant-names, had the hyphen put into each, of course 
as a measure of consistency; but they would not listen to 
the plea for consistency any further, so there we have 
angel fish, devilfish, letter writer, story-writer, breastbone, 
jawbone, cheek bone, hip bone, goldbeater for one who 
beats gold, but gold washer for one who washes gold. 

The correction of these glaring differences was under- 
taken in the Standard by one man, with the distinct under- 
standing that he must have unchallenged control through- 
out, and that he would be often so influenced by settled 
usage that absolute consistency could not be attained. Con- 
sequently this phase of the Standard Dictionary appears 
as one man’s work, just as if it were in a separate book 
made by that one man. It is as close to being a record of 
the best literary usage as that one man could make it, but 
he has no idea whatever of attempting to prescribe its 
adoption as the only right practice. He does reiterate that 
it shows throughout what he considers right, and that he 
has seen or heard nothing that causes him to waver in that 
belief. 

In the case of the prefixes no one person exercised such 
close oversight, and the apparent inconsistency is there 
now probably just because it was so before. Such words 
have never been shown with clear consistency of form in 
any dictionary, and they do not appear so in literature. 
Words with non- have always shown more use of the 
hyphen than any of the others, and we may guess at a 
reason. Non- is always a prefix in English, but is a com- 
plete Latin word, while the others are merely fragmentary 
in any language. Non- is thus much nearer to the effect of 
a word used in composition than any of the others, though 
some of them also sometimes have that effect. Webster’s 
New International is the only dictionary that ever gave 
nearly all non- words without a hyphen, and even that one 
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has some exceptions. A tendency in some quarters does 
not always exemplify the most reasonable practice. A more 
satisfactory statement does not seem possible without much 
more work than it is worth. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


DISAGREEMENTS ABOUT STYLE. 
BY F. HORACE TEALL. 

|HIS subject is suggested for consideration 
by a letter written by an editor to a proof- 
reader, evidently in answer to some criti- 
cisms of style in the editor’s paper. Of 
course the editor does not perceive the 
correctness of some of his correspondent’s 
suggestions of change. Punctuation and 
capitalization were the subjects of dis- 
agreement, and the disputants were apparently — one firm 
and the other obstinate. Which was which depends on 
whose cow kicked the fence. You know, when I persist in 
practice contrary to your choice I am obstinate; when you 
persist against me you are firm. 

Whether it is worth while for any person to criticize 
minutely the work of another, in a faultfinding spirit, must 
remain a matter for personal decision. On some occasions, 
and in some circumstances, it may be so; but in a case of 
this kind, where apparently the critic had no interest other 
than the general one of zeal in advocacy, another method 
of advocacy seems preferable. 

I am forcibly reminded of two incidents in my own 
experience. On beginning as editorial proofreader (that 
is, special reader in the editorial room) of a large reference- 
book, I was requested to read some sample pages and make 
such suggestions as I chose as to style in any respect. 
I found in the work of an outside editor one comma where 
it plainly should not be without a complementary one, in a 
clause of a kind that would be often used. My comment 
was sent to the editor, who answered it by marking out the 
comma he had used and inserting the other one. When he 
got the comment that this only shifted the error he wrote, 
“ There is no error in my work.” Nothing more was said; 
what is the use of saying anything to a man who never 
makes an error? Thereafter I simply used the two commas. 

I was told by the editor-in-chief that some changes 
would be made as suggested, but a particular one that I 
thought much needed would not be. In speaking of this I 
asked, “ What is the use of my being the special proof- 
reader if I can not control the use of a comma?” “ What 
is the use of my being chief editor if I can not control?” 
I told the editor that if any one consulting the book, on 
being bothered by what he thought to be bad punctuation, 
was moved to comment on it, his question would be, “ Why 
did they not have a proofreader who knew how to punctu- 
ate?” He would never think of blaming the editor. But 
the question of detail immediately discussed did not involve 
any essential error on either side, and of course it would 
have been grossly impertinent for me to make any further 
objection. 

The same man who sent me the letter mentioned once 
wrote that a man had said to him that punctuation is only 
an artificial device to help the ignorant to understand more 
quickly what they read. Nothing could more clearly show 
irreconcilable difference in men’s thinking than such an 
opinion by some and the extreme opposite by others. Yet 
even this unthinking estimate of punctuation affords good 
basis for assertion that it is very important. It is really 
just as necessary for the learned as for the ignorant; in 
fact, it is more important for them, since the very same 
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words often mean one thing without points and something 
else with points, and presence or absence of points is the 
only means of determining the intention. 

Between the two extremes of opinion as to the general 
value of punctuation are almost innumerable differences in 
regard to details. In each case, where any one has reached 
a decision through study, he thinks he has decided properly, 
and is usually firm in asserting that his way is that of the 
best authorities. Another element of disagreement is found 
in the fact that others do not accept his choice of authori- 
ties. On such a point who shall decide? Evidently the 
decision of the practice must be the prerogative of the 
employer, who may exercise it personally or appoint a 
representative, often a proofreader. In either case subor- 
dinate proofreaders must accept the authoritative decisions, 
which inevitably will often involve the use of forms against 
which they can cite good authorities. 

Among the things criticized to our editor must have 
been the omission of a comma after a name followed by a 
locality, for a sentence in the letter is this: ‘“ When you 
write ‘ John Smith, of Franklin,’ with the commas, you are 
flying in the face of authority and going with the daily 
papers. The commas do not belong there unless you wish 
to distinguish John Smith of Franklin from John Smith of 
some other place.” This assertion of flying in the face of 
authority can have no weight without naming the author- 
ity. Many daily papers omit the commas, and those which 
use them would be defended by the claim that they are thus 
in accord with authority. Omission of the commas would 
be the better means of distinction, rather than their use. 
It is advisable to be cautious in such matters of positive 
assertion when there is no absolute right and wrong, and 
the only provable fact is that some people adopt one form 
and some another. 

It is absolutely impossible to procure universal agree- 
ment in style, and generally those who strive for it devote 
their efforts toward adoption of their own choice. I natu- 
rally think my way is best, especially when I have reached 
it through long and careful study and comparison of all 
the opinions and decisions that I can find; but even in 
regard to matters where I have firm conviction that one 
way is right and another wrong, it still remains true that 
many others are as firmly convinced in the opposite way. 





BLIND TO HEAR PRINTED CHARACTERS. 


The fact that metallic selenium is a better conductor 
of electricity when light shines upon it than when in the 
dark, is the basis of numerous experiments looking toward 
ameliorating the condition of the blind. A recent inven- 
tion called an optophone consists of a box containing a 
checkerboard group of selenium cells, each connected with 
a modified telephone receiver which is applied to the ear. 
When a printed page in large type, as a poster, is passed in 
front of this instrument in a strong light, each cell in the 
group will sound a musical note in the receiver, and the 
blind man may detect the letter from its note or chord. 
The letter A, for example, when passed in front of this 
instrument gives a rising and falling scale, while the mid- 
dle bar maintains the note for a perceptible instant. The 
blind man quickly learns to distinguish this combination 
of sounds as A, and in time to memorize the alphabet. 
Refinement of the process may, possibly, revolutionize the 
whole field of teaching the blind.— Popular Mechanics. 





WHAT a man knows should find expression in what he 
does. The chief value of superior knowledge is that it 
leads to a performing manhood.— Bovee. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


In this series of articles the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous m= examples. 
will be specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on f pr 
By this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 


The Composition of Title-pages. 

The characteristics of a person can be ascertained 
to a great extent by an inspection of the front door 
of his home or office. A marred, unclean entrance 
would lead you to believe the occupant a careless, 
slovenly individual. A clean but plain and un- 
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Fig. 1. 
An illegible design, due mainly to the attempt on the part of the 
compositor to make his copy fit a design he had 
seen in another piece of work. 


adorned door would indicate the person living there 
to be a stern person, perhaps, possessed of little 
artistic feeling. Should the glass in the door be 
decorated and the walls of the hall brightened with 
a few good pictures you would immediately infer 
that the occupant was-of an artistic temperament. 
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Just as the front door gives you an insight into 
the characteristics of the occupant of the house, so 
should the title-page give the key-note to the style of 
the book, for it is to the book just what the door is to 
the house — the introduction. The chapter headings 
should be kept in harmony with it. It should be set 
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Fig. 2. 
The same copy simply composed, based. on typographic principles 
of balance, proportion and harmony. Probably 
required one-tenth the time to execute. 


in a type-face that harmonizes with that used in the 
body of the book and the same motif should govern 
the decoration. 

Historically the title-page has been developed 
from the colophon of the early printed books. The 
colophon, however, occupied the last page of the 


These discussions and examples 
—the basis of all art expression. 
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book and gave the name of the printer and the illu- 
minator. The author did not place his name on his 
book, evidently thinking his work of more impor- 
tance than himself. Gradually, however, he began 
to place his name and other matter on the title, and 
then the page was shifted from the back to the front 
of the book. It is not within the province of this 
article to deal with the historical feature, however, 
for with a complete understanding of the principles 
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Fic. 3. 
A representative title-page of sixty years ago. The idea then 
was to space the lines at an even distance over the page. 











of typography and with an average amount of good 
taste the printer can set as good a title-page without 
this knowledge as with it. It is interesting reading, 
however, for printers who are interested in the devel- 
opment as well as the execution of their craft. 

There are no hard-and-fast rules which govern 
the setting of title-pages. Very often the character 
of the text of the book will suggest the treatment. 
In fact, the only consistent handling of a title is that 
which is in harmony with the subject-matter of the 
book. For technical books which discuss subjects 
from a professional standpoint, the title-page should 
be set in plain types and grouped into a simple 

design. Lawyers and doctors do not appreciate fanci- 
ful treatment in the titles of their books, which is 
sufficient proof that such is out of order. Where the 
subject is informal, or fanciful, decoration should be 
used consistent with the subject, and where an artis- 
tic consideration is evident in the subject of a book 
or folder then it is proper to exemplify that con- 
sideration in typographical design. If the book is a 
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catalogue and the advertising element is to be con- 
sidered, a greater latitude is allowed the compositor 
and bolder types are permissible, and even advisable 
in some cases. 

The same rules, or good taste, that govern the 
selection of type in all printing, apply in the setting 
of title-pages. True Gothic (Old English) is the 
proper face to be used in the printing of title-pages 
of an ecclesiastical subject, and to some extent in 
all work where there is an artistic consideration. 
A plain roman letter in capitals is best for works of 
a technical nature, while the graceful lines of a neat 
italic lend themselves handily to the treatment of 
titles introducing books or folders which are intended 
to appeal to ladies. A letter denoting strength, type 
of the same thickness of line as Cheltenham, should 
introduce the subject of machinery. These sugges- 
tions should serve to start the compositor thinking 
along the right line, and with good judgment he 
should experience no difficulty in selecting the right 
type for the job. 

One of the principles of good typography which 
should never be violated in the construction of title- 
pages is shape harmony, which means that the 
various things that go to make up the complete work 
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Fic. 4. 
The modern conception of the title-page. Note the pleasing 
proportion due to the inequality of white space. 


shall have something in common. The shape of the 
type should conform to the shape of the page upon 
which it is printed. On an oblong page the type-face 
best suited is an extended letter, while condensed 
type is best suited to a page that is very narrow. 
The regularly proportioned page, having dimensions 
on the ratio of two to three, is the shape most com- 
monly used, and regular shapes in letters are propor- 
tioned correctly for this shape of stock. 
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Some of the worst examples of title-pages are 
those in which the compositor has endeavored to 
make the copy fit the scheme of a design he has seen 
and which appealed to him. It makes no difference 
whether or not the copy he is wrestling with is 
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Fig. 5. 
A title-page wherein the advertising element is given 
consideration. Interest is secured through cuts 
having a humorous tendency. 


suited to the design — he makes it fit, and the result 
is always a heterogeneous mass that means nothing 
and which it is almost impossible to read. Probably 
the most striking example of this class of work that 
ever came to light is the one reproduced (Fig. 1). 
Think of the prodigious amount of labor this ambi- 
tious, but untutored, disciple of Ben Franklin per- 
formed in the execution of that piece of work! 
Imagine his joy as he “ chucked” that letter “S” 
between the rules of those broken inner panels! 
Then allow your gaze to shift to the right upon the 
same copy neatly set (Fig. 2), well proportioned, and 
properly balanced. As you compare the two, think 
of the vast difference in time required in the setting 
of the two examples and then let these words settle 
into the remote recesses of your brain — “ The sim- 
plest way is best.” 

Until a few years ago it was customary to set the 
lines comprising the title an even distance apart 
down the page, the compositors in those days having 
a horror of white space and very little idea of art 
in connection with printing. The principle of pro- 
portion was unknown to printers at that time. Con- 
trast, if you will, a title-page set in those good old 
days with a twentieth-century design containing an 
equal amount of matter (Figs. 3 and 4), and see for 
yourself the improvement both in beauty and legi- 
bility. In the old one almost every line constitutes a 
group in itself and consequently a distinct attraction, 


which makes reading difficult. In the new one 
(Fig. 4) the eye is attracted directly to the subject, 
which is placed near the point of vertical balance, 
where the eye of the reader by instinct rests first. 
Right there, too, you find the whole title grouped 
about the main line, which makes for legibility. The 
best title-pages are those which are confined to two, 
perhaps three, groups. 

In informal title-pages it is often a very good 
idea to increase interest in the subject of the work 
through the use of cuts, and frequently, in cases of 
this kind, much good advertising can result from a 
little touch of humor. An example of this character, 
which shows a very pleasing use of cuts in a title- 
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Figs. 6, 7, 8 and 9, illustrating necessary relationship of 
type-face to shape of page in interests of 
shape harmony. 


page, is reproduced (Fig. 5). Far better no decora- 
tion at all than that not in harmony with the subject 
of the design or that which serves to weaken rather 
than strengthen the page. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 
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Technical Club, 624-632 Sherman street, Chicago. 


A Sermonette for Apprentices. 

Some of the things here said we all know, and 
some of us know them all, but do we obey the sugges- 
tions here written that have so much to do with 
making good workmen? The fact that we are all 
prone to carelessness at times is the excuse for this 
preachment. 

The first thing the apprentice needs to assure his 
success in the mastery of his chosen trade is a love 
of the work. He must feel that there are opportuni- 
ties in the printing business that equal those in other 
fields of endeavor, and he must go out after all the 
information relative to the trade and study it faith- 
fully. He is doing himself and the trade an injustice 
if he holds a position as apprentice when he does so 
simply for the money there is in it, and with the 
avowed intention of quitting as soon as an oppor- 
tunity presents itself by which he can make more 
money and secure for himself more congenial employ- 
ment. He is wasting time in his own education 
while he is working at a trade he does not expect to 
follow through life, and he is keeping some other lad 
off the job who is ambitious for the opportunity and 
who is fitted by nature for the business. 

It is surprising how many men will tell you to-day, 
“TI worked in a printing-plant when I was a boy.” 
Some of them, it is true, made good use of their 
apprenticeship, stepped out into other lines and were 
successful, but they were not the boys who were 
ashamed of their trade or who were continually 
thinking and planning on another job. There are 
many professions, and a few trades, where one can 
keep clean hands and not be compelled to wear an 
apron, but the majority of these places offer less 
financial remuneration than the man at the case 
receives. And it is an undisputed truth that by far 
more boys who become weary of the business for one 
reason or another do not do as well through life as 
those who stick. Love your work, and you are sure 
to get as much satisfaction out of a piece of work 
well done as does the lawyer, the doctor, or the artist. 

There are a few rules, which in many cases are 
shop rules, that will help to lighten the burden of 
the apprentice and make his advancement more 
rapid. A careful reading and an absolute adherence 
to them in word and spirit is the true test of a boy’s 
ambition to master the trade. 
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1.— Stand up at the case. A stool simply serves 
to make you “slow up,” and your progress at the 
business will be slower than if you stand while you 
work. Many of the old-time printers, who set 
straight matter by the thousand before the advent of 
composing-machines, will under no circumstances sit 
upon a stool while setting type. Watching them while 
at work reveals the fact that their speed is increased 
by a rhythmic movement of their whole body, while 
the letters chase themselves from case to stick with 
great rapidity. 

2.— Keep your mind on your copy. Be alert and 
keep your eyes a little ahead of your hands. This 
will enable you to make better time than if you work 
“word by word,” and it will also do away with the 
greater part of the liability of leaving out or repeat- 
ing a word, phrase or line. Follow copy closely, and 
there can be no kicks coming your way after the type 
is set. 

3.— When you are justifying a quadded line, keep 
the spaces next to the type and not at the end of the 
line. 

4.—In justifying, do not bend or break the 
spaces. It is just as harmful to space a line too 
tightly as too loosely, and besides, it makes a slovenly 
workman of you. 

5.— Some tired boys who work in printing-offices 
become careless in their distribution and get the 
spaces, quads, and sometimes the letters, mixed in the 
cases. This is the worst habit of all and is the cause 
of much loss of time in setting from the case so 
mixed. True, no one reads proof on your distribu- 
tion, but “ murder will out ” and the chances are the 
others in the office will know it was you. The last 
man at the case before the discovery is generally 
held responsible. 

6.—Avoid the bodkin and tweezers. They are the 
cause of much battered type and many poorly printed 
jobs. 

7.— When you finally have the opportunity to set 
a job from manuscript copy, do not strike out on 
your own resources at first. Ask one of the journey- 
men to give you an idea, or look over your trade 
journals for a similar piece of work. Do not select 
some design that is unsuited to the copy you have 
in hand. The copy is unalterable, while you are at 
liberty to use various styles in the composition. Make 


This department is devoted entirely to the interests of apprentices, and the subjects taken up are selected for their immediate practical value. 
work will be criticized by personal letter. Address all communications to Apprentice Printers’ 
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the design fit the copy just as though it had been 
thrown around the job as a final touch. 

8.— Should you take a case from its regular rack 
and remove it to a place where the light is better, o1 
where you will be out of the way of other workmen, 
take it back when you are through. 

9.— Do not distribute pi from your hand, unless 
there is very little of it. The proper way is to set it 
in a stick with the nicks out. There is little danger, 


UPON STRIKES, ACCIDENTS. DELAYS 
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First Place — Frank E. Graves, McGuire Print- 
ing Company. 

Second Place—Louis A. Shepherd, Robinson 
Printing Company. 

Third Place—H. Flint, 
Company. 

Sixteen specimens were entered, which is gratify- 
ing and indicates the interest that is being taken in 
the contests. The copy was very difficult to handle 


J. B. Stott Printing 


P.O. BOX 657 


OF CARRIERS, AND OTHER UNAVOIDABLE DELAYS BEYOND OUR CONTROL 


The Dominion Wood Pipe Company, Limited 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DOUBLE WIRE WOUND AND CONTINUOUS 


WwooD 


STAVE PIPE 


CAST IRON SPECIALS, VALVES, HYDRANTS, AND WATER WORKS SUPPLIES 


JOHN SCHMEHL, Paceivenr 
» VICE-PRESIDENT 


W.H. WILSON, Sec -Tacasuner 


. 


NEW WESTMINSTER, B.C., 


A large amount of matter well handled by Thomas Godfrey, Vancouver, British Columbia. 


then, of getting it into the wrong case, and with it all 
turned the same way, assembling and distribution 
are greatly facilitated. 

10.— When you go to the slug rack endeavor to 
carry away with you only such slugs and leads as 
you shall need. This will save time in cleaning up 
after the job is set and will make your stand look 
neater. Leads and slugs scattered over stands, cases 
and galleys bespeak a careless workman. 

11.— If it is necessary to correct a line to the 
extent of changing the spaces, etc., rejustify it in the 
stick and you will avoid the possibility of a “ fall- 
out ” before or a “ pull-out” after the form is on the 
press. 

12.— In distributing drop the letters in the box 
gently if small and lay them down easily if large. 
Heavy letters are more susceptible to damage in pro- 
portion to their added weight. A little care in this 
will improve the appearance of many a job, for what 
is worse than a large black letter with a dent or 
scratch across its face to show white? 

13.— In setting italic do not attempt to shove a 
space in between words when the last letter of one 
has a kern, or overhang, for there is grave risk of 
breaking this and ruining the letter. 

14.— If the pressman does not wash his forms 
properly, tell him about it, and if he does not obey, 
do it yourself. Filled-up letters not only print 
poorly but the ink is liable to wash down the sides of 
the letter, become hard and interfere materially with 
correct justification. 


Results of the Denver Contest. 


The problem for the contest conducted for 
apprentice members of Denver Typographical Union, 
No. 49, was the setting of a two-column, eight-inch 
advertisement for the Joslin Dry Goods Company, of 
that city. The prizes for this month were awarded 
as follows: 


and, all things considered, the boys did very well 
indeed. The most important line in the advertise- 
ment is, no doubt, “ Save $50,” and had the awards 
been given for advertising merit alone, Louis A. 
Shepherd, the winner of second place, would undoubt- 
edly have won first. Since the contest is intended to 
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If ever you want to put up an ex- 
Here In One Season-You Can 








Joslin Dry 
Goods Co. 


The Store Accommodating 





Don’t leave town without call- 
ing. If youare married bring 
your wife with you. Let her 
see the big store full of bar- 
gains. 

If ever you want to put up an 
oe me extra good front, even one of 
Even one of th var dat the 


Fancy Ties FANCY TIES speciat at.. 25¢ 


25c ! 


You'll be more than surprised 
will help some 








Low Prices 


On Shirts, 
Sox and 
Underwear 


at the low prices on shirts, 
sox and underwear. 


Communicate with “The Store 
Accommodating” 


The JOSLIN Dry 


Goods Company 


If you are married bring your wife with you 
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Big Store Full of Bargains 


thout calling. 





Don't leave town wi 


You can save $50 here in one season 

















Second prize, 
Denver Contest. 


First prize, 
Denver Contest. 


determine typographic excellence, the committee 
feels that awards must be given to the one who gets 
the most attractive design from that standpoint. 
The first and second place specimens are reproduced. 

Beginning with this month a change will be made 
as to the award of prizes. Instead of the first prize 
being cash, as heretofore, six months’ subscription to 
THE INLAND PRINTER and $1 cash will be given, 
making a total of $2.50. The second prize will be 
three months’ subscription to THE INLAND PRINTER 
and 75 cents in cash. The third prize will be a pair 
of tweezers or a pica-nonpareil 81-inch brass line- 
measure and 50 cents in cash, making a total of $1. 











The reason for arranging the prizes as here stated 
is that every apprentice may have an accurate line- 
gage and a good pair of tweezers (or none at all 
should be the rule). As soon as the boy is supplied 
with these, the entire amount in cash will again be 
given him. 





Specimens. 

GERALD SWEENEY, Spring Valley, Illinois—— The menu is very 
neatly arranged, and we find nothing in it which calls for criti- 
cism. We note your query as to whether illustrations in a book 
should be on the right or the left side, and presume that this 
refers to illustrations printed on one side of the sheet only. in 
cases of this kind it is usually considered desirable to have the 
illustration on a right-hand page, with the blank page on the 
reverse side of the sheet on the left-hand side. 

THOMAS GopFREY, Vancouver, B. C.— The letter-head designs 
are well handled, and contain little which calls for criticism. 
We would, however, call your attention to the fact that seript 
letters and text letters should be closely spaced between words, 
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The 
Proceedings of the 
Federation of Trade 
Press Associations 
in the United States 


Second Annual Con- 
vention and Banquet 


New Willard Hotel, Washington 
October the Tenth 
Nineteen Hundred and Seven 
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Attractive title-page by John Kloeck, Chicago. 


as they appear to much better advantage when spaced in this 
manner. The letter-head for The Dominion Wood Pipe Com- 
pany, Limited, shows a good handling of a large amount of 
copy, and we are reproducing it herewith. We are pleased to 
award you a “ Certificate of Excellence.” 

JosePH L. Hii, Port Colborne, Ontario.— Your specimens 
have been handled in a very satisfactory manner, both the 
designs and the color combinations being pleasing. In the main 
line on the label job, however, there is too much space between 
words, especially as the type is rather condensed. The title- 
page of the small program is very nicely arranged. The two 
lines at the top show more space between words than is desir- 
able, especially in view of the small amount of space that appears 
between the ends of the lines and the border surrounding the 
page. 

CarL E. GrusBer, East Liverpool, Ohio.— Your letter-head is 
too complicated, both as regards design and color combination, 
and we would suggest a more simple treatment. Four colors 
and a different type-face for each line are not conducive to the 
best design for work of this character. 

W. L. Brewer, New Orleans, Louisiana.— While your speci- 
mens are, in general, very pleasing, we think that the reverse 
side of the card would show a better display if there was more 
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Placing some of the lines 


variation in the sizes of type used. 
in smaller type would allow of more white space between some 
of the groups and thus render them more legible. 


JosePpH A. WEIS, Springfield, Illinois.— The window-card con- 
tains too many rules, borders and decorative spots, and we 
would suggest the omission of most of them. The other speci- 
mens are very neat. We show a reproduction of the masquerade 
ticket, which is quite pleasing, although there should be less 
space between the words in the top line and the rules should be 
placed a trifle farther from the second line. The ticket by 
Charles Gaa is also very satisfactory, and we show a reprodue- 
ticn of it herewith. We are pleased to award you a “ Certificate 
of Excellence.” 
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Neat card by Joseph A. Weis. 


BAILEY, Centre Hall, Pennsylvania.— Your speci- 
mens are quite satisfactory, although there are one or two 
points to which we would eall your attention. We would sug- 
gest that you arrange your cover and title page designs in such 
manner that the strongest display will appear in the upper por- 
tion of the designs, rather than at the bottom. This applies 
particularly to the title-page of the leaflet for the Centre Hail 
Poultry Yards. 


WILLIAM 


JOSEPH TINGER, Chicago, Illinois— Your work is very good, 
especially the letter-head for Hurlbert & Dorsey, which is set in 
a style very appropriate for that line of business. Old English 
and Plate Gothic are not harmonizing type-faces and should not 
be used together unless the Gothie is very small, in which case 
its extend. | face is not so noticeable. On the card for the Fire 
Insurance Baseball League to which the above criticism applies 
you have blind-stamped a border about the design. This is not 
pleasing because of the fact that the margins are uneven, which 
violates shape harmony. The dance card is neat and your own 
criticism of the Paragon Junior Club card is correct. It is not 
well balanced, and represents a very uneven tone. 


K. of C. 





SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 23, 1913 
TICKETS $1.00 


Attractive card by Charles Gaa, Springfield, Illinois. 


GeorGE G. GREEN, Sherbrooke, Canada.—As a whole your 
werk is very neat, only a few minor criticisms being demanded. 
You place a hyphen instead of a colon between the hour and 
minutes, denoting time 8-30, instead of 8:30. The letter-heads 
are very neat, the position of the postoffice-box number being 
the only thing amenable to criticism. It could have been placed 
beneath the names of the proprietors, thus making the design 
more symmetrical. Your type selections are good. In the pro- 
gram for the Owls’ Anniversary Day the antique ornaments 
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above and below the word ‘‘ Programme” could have been omit- 
ted and the work thereby improved. 

GEORGE McELHINEY, Loomis, Nebraska.— The trouble with 
the color scheme of the letter-head is that the green is too dark. 
Apparently the disk of the press was not washed thoroughly. 








A. M. JENKINS AUGUST R. MOORE 
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AUTOMOBILES AND 
SUNDRIES 


2680 NORTH AVENUE 
PITTSBURG 
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OF HIGH GRADE MACHINES 




















Attractive ecard by J. Glenn Holman, Findlay, Ohio. 


When you wash up for color do you remove the inside disk? 
This should be done, for if it is not and the press is started, 
ink that has worked down into the crevice between the two will 
work out again and spoil the color. We believe you would get 
much better results by using a better grade of ink. 

WILLIAM BalLey, Centre Hall, Pennsylvania.— Your work is 
very good, and there are but a few minor criticisms to be made. 
In the folder for Penn Valley Lutheran Charge the upper group 
is too near the border. The presswork on this job is not neat, 
too much ink having been used. The cards for the Teachers’ 


Post-eard drawn and lettered by Carl Persson, an apprentice of 
Karlstad, Sweden. 


Institute and for Sinking Mills are very good and call for no 
criticism. In the title-page for the Single-comb White Leghorns 
catalogue you have made several blunders. You have separated 
the design into too many groups, and the ornament, instead of 
being so near the bottom of the design, should be approximately 


that distance from the top. The type used for the name of the 
proprietor is entirely too large. That constitutes the largest 
group on the page and should be near the point of vertical 
balance, which is above the center of the page. Be careful of 
these things and study the article on title-pages at the beginning 
of this department. 

Tue YouNG APPRENTICE, New Haven, Connecticut.— Your 
paper is very neat, the presswork being exceptionally good. 

RaLeH HuMpPHREY, St. Louis, Missouri.— Your cards are neat 
but there should be greater contrast between the headings and 
the body matter in them. 

JESSE E. TAYLOR, Humansville, Missouri.— The larger part of 
your work is very good indeed. A too free use of underscoring 
rules serves to weaken it, for you seem to have a good under- 
standing of display. 

CARL PERSSON, Karlstad, Sweden.— The package of specimens 
you sent are all interesting and very neat in their typographic 
and color treatment. The menu for the Karlstadtstypernas 
Hostakfva is very good and the color selection novel, the matter 
being printed in black, the border in pale green, and the head- 
ings and the cut in orange. Your hand drawn and lettered 
ecards are exceptionally good, and two of them are reproduced. 


SOLILOQUIES OF THE DEVIL 


BY H. F. LOCKHART. 


The Green Sox play the Imps this afternoon 

And Monty’s in the box — but what’s the use? 
I might as well be wishin’ for the moon; 

If I don’t do this work I’ll get the deuce. 
The game is called by now — it’s half-past three; 
There ain’t a geezer in the plant but me. 


I guess my bloomin’ bean is made of hay. 
lf I’d ’a’ had the brains a goose is got, 
I'd jes’ let on that I was sick to-day, 
An’ let the gosh-blame office go to pot. 
I got jes’ thirteen measly forms to clean. 
Gosh! How I hate the smell of gasoline! 


The boss phoned in — the clock was strikin’ one — 
““T’ve got important business — won’t be back.” 

Important business! Yes he has, like fun — 
A-watchin’ Grogan beat it ’round the track 

With two men out and bases full — Oh, say! 

This world’s a doggone pickle, anyway! 


The pie-faced gink that slams the lino keys 
Turned pale around the gills at half-past one. 
He groaned a couple of times, and tried to sneeze, 


Then wiped his lamps —the darn things didn’t run — 


Then says, a speakin’ faint and far away, 
‘“T’m sick, boys, I can’t work no more to-day.” 


The make-up man, he slipped against a stone. 

“Oh, gosh!’’ he says, ‘‘I guess I’ve cracked a slat. 
I gotta see Doc Jones about that bone — 

A busted rib is dangerous. Where’s my hat?” 
I'll bet the bonehead’s in the bleachers now, 
A-hollerin’ his darn fool head off — Wow! 


But I’ve got even. None of these here dubs 

Can’t put a game like that across with me. 
Perhaps they used to work it on the cubs, 

But say! It don’t go down with Henery! 
That weddin’ notice there — I’ve changed the head 
And put the dog-fight topper on instead. 


I've stuffed the metal-pots with limburg cheese, 
And pied ten sticks of hand-set nonpareil ; 
I lifted it — just then I had to sneeze; 
I couldn’t help it if the galley fell. 
Say! I can feed it to ‘em; just the same, 
I'll bet next Saturday I see the game. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets and specimens of printing sent in for criticism. 
should be m 
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of speci: , unless letter postage is placed on the entire 


Troy Times Art Press, Troy, New York.— The blotters are 
exceptionally neat and call for no criticism whatever. 

A. W. FLEMING, Chicago, Illinois — The Christmas-greeting 
card is very neat, and is a distinct novelty. 

J. SLADE STEVENS, Vancouver, British Columbia.— The con- 
vention card which you have executed for Mr. Reed is very neat. 

FRANK M. INGALLS, New York city.—The folders, printed in 
two shades of brown ink on brown stock, are very attractive. 
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Cover-design by Ernest Hart, Rochester, New York. 


THE URNER-BARRY COMPANY, New York city.— The wall- 
hangers and the blotters are very neat, both in design and color. 


Pepro GUTTIEREZ, Havana, Cuba.— The folder is a very neat 
piece of work and calls for no criticism. 


From W. A. Seyb, Eaton, Colorado, comes a package of very 
neat specimens. On the Christmas-greeting card for the Eaton 
Schools the red is a trifle too dark. 

W. L. PuRcELL, manager of the Democrat Printing Company, 
Burlington, Iowa, has issued a neat card and envelope-slip 
announcing the purchase of that company by himself. 


F. T. CUNNINGHAM, Ogden, Utah.—The blotter is neat, but a 
little yellow added to the red would have brought about more 
pleasing results. 

THE KEYSTONE Type FouNpry, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— 
The book showing Harris Roman is very well designed and 
printed, calling for no criticism whatever. 

A. J. SCHLINGER, White Plains, New York.— Your work is 
indeed very neat, the letter-head being especially attractive, 
although in it you have taken up more room than necessary. 

AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio.— 
The Layman Printer is well executed and calls for no criticism. 
The cover is very attractive. 





ENVELOPES 


F. Fell Co., Printers 
1220-1224 SANSOM ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 





THIRTY-EIGHT YEARS PRINTERS To PARTICULAR PEOPLE 





ei The vevice printed hereon means: Right Belief, Right Knowledge, Right ey 
fe Conduct, symbolizing Feit Sexvict and guaranteeing honest fulfilment a 
of printing specifications — any kind, but the difficult ones especially 

















Novel treatment of an envelope-slip by William F. Fell Co., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


A CALENDAR, on each sheet of which is printed a scene in 
the business section of Providence, Rhode Island, has _ been 
received from the Standard Printing Company of that place. 
The work calls for no criticism. 

THE INTERNATIONAL Press, of New York city, which trans- 
lates and prints in all languages, sends a card printed from a 
half-tone on which is grouped the personal cards of their trans- 
lators. It is very effective. 

THE EwING Press, Chicago, Illinois —— Your specimen-book 
of type-faces, cuts and borders which are used in your work is 
well printed. The tint behind the upper group of the title- 
page is too dark. 

THE Wm. F. Fett CompaANny, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— 
The examples of printing received this month are fully up to 
the standard of previous instalments. The work is harmonious 
in every sense of the word. --An envelope-slip is reproduced 
which shows a clever use of the firm’s work-mark. 


ERNEST Hart, Herald, Rochester, New York.— Your book, 
entitled ‘‘ Printing and Engraving Service,” printed upon Jap- 
anese hand-made paper, is very neat. A more pleasing treat- 
ment of the title-page would be to set the words “ Rochester 
Herald Press” in one line and place it about four picas lower. 
The calendar represents a very good idea. The cover is repro- 
duced. 








Literature submitted for this purpose 
arked “For Criticism,” and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Postage on packages containing specimens must not be included 
peci must be mailed flat. If rolled they will not be criticized. 


JoHN Roppa, Jr., Haneock, Michigan.— Your work is very 
good indeed, the program for the Medical Society being very 
neat and attractive. On the Christmas folder for the bank there 
is an overabundance of red. 


Or fhe Onchantment of Creen—-.; 





Cover of a handsome booklet by the B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 


OW that you're planning your Gifts for the 
Holidays, we want you to know that you 
can find certain things here that others do 

not offerr you. 

«, First, we are practical Jewelers. We know all 
about every article of Jewelry. We know the 
manufacturing end ¢f the business, hence we are 
able to select the best values from the best «Manu- 
facturing Jewelers. 

© Our craftsmen create special designs in all kinds 
of jewelry and silverware. We excel in making 
old diamond jewelry modern and attractive. Our 
engraving department is managed by an expert, 
who never allows even the least expensive article 
to be slighted in any detail. 

@ Certainly: you will include several items of 
Jewelry on your Christmas shopping list, and 
before you make your selections we want you to 
see the magnificent offerings we are showing now. 
« By all means see our many special lines before 
you buy. We know that our years ¢f experience 
enable us to offer you better values. We know 
you will quickly realize this fact. And we 
will be very glad to show you every courteous 


attention. 
rd se 


D. cA. WALTER> 


«Manufacturing Jeweler 


133-135 Bourbon Street 
“Just a Half-Block from Canal” 


Phone Main 2055 
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Folder-page by George Wetzel, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


CHARLES A. GRAY, Rantoul, Illinois —— Your work is indeed 
very neat and calls for no criticism whatever. The little 
shipping-tag which you attach to packages of printed matter 
sent out is very clever. 
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WarRE BROTHERS CoMPANY, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— Your 
folder-blotter is very neat and should be appreciated by your 
customers and other buyers of printing on account of the infor- 
mation about proofreading, ete., contained in the booklet 
enclosed. 

THE CHRONICLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Orange, New Jersey. 
— The Christmas mailing folder is very good and the story it 
carries very interesting. White stock might have been pref- 
eruble to the color you have used, but that is incidental. The 
letter-head is a very neat example of the hand-lettered variety. 


B. F. GoopricH Company, Akron, Ohio.— The booklet, “‘ The 
Garden of Allah,’ calls for no criticism, words of praise alone 
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FUTURE 























Another attractive design by George Wetzel. 


do justice to it. The cover is reproduced, but much of its beauty 
is lost in the reproduction, and justice is searcely done the 
original. 

JEORGE WetTzEL, New Orleans, Louisiana.— All your work 
is high-class, the type and color selections being very good 
indeed. Your postal folders are clever and should have been 
good advertising for those who used them. The title-page and 
a reading-page from two folders are reproduced. 

GRIFFITH-STILLINGS PREss, Boston, Massachusetts.— The pro- 
gram of your Benefit Association banquet is a handsome piece 
of work, unfortunately not suited to reproduction. The work is 
fully in keeping with the standard you have set for yourselves 
for the year 1914. 

THE work of the Holcomb Printery, San Angelo, Texas, is 
neat, although there seems to be a tendency on the part of the 
printers there to use too much of the decorative element, which 
not only takes up time, but does not improve the work. Sim- 
ple construction of typographic designs is best. The blue ink 
used in your booster blotter is too light. 
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F. J. CRACKNELL, with the Dominion Printing & Loose-Leaf 
Company, Ottawa, Canada, has sent some specimens that are 
very neat. In several of them, however, he has printed the 
body of the design in the warm color and the border and decora- 
tion in the cold, whereas the exact opposite should have been 
the case. 


Howarp S. BRANSON, Atlantie City, New Jersey.— The folder 
is neat. It would have been much better had you placed the 
group on the first page at the point of balance instead of in 
the center of the page as you have done. A careful reading of 
this department will show you where that point is, and prob- 
ably give you some ideas on other points also. 

AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Spokane, 
Washington.— Your book, “Complete Service,” gives a good 
impression of your splendid plant. It is well executed, and a 
elese inspection of the half-tone reproduction of your work 
printed therein shows the entire product of the plant to be 
high-class. 








Cover of an elaborate booklet by The Southam Press, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada. 

Bop C. Frisspiz, Albany, Georgia.— Your specimens are 
attractive, the Christmas menu being especially well executed. 
An improvement could be made in the Baptist Church program 
by setting the matter comprising the lower group in a smaller 
size of type and placing it nearer the bottom of the card. 
Your color selections are good. 

RALEIGH WILSON, Fairbury, Nebraska.— Had you reversed 
the color scheme in every place except the word ‘ Stop” you 
would then have had a very neat blotter. Red should be used 
sparingly. Never more than one-fifth of a form should be 
printed in the warm color. The typographical arrangement is 
very good. 

THe SourHaAm Press, Limited, Montreal, Canada.— The 
book is handsome both in plan and execution, and the colors 
are well chosen. A special feature worked out in this book is 
that a panoramic view of the city has been taken from the top 
of the firm’s new building and worked in above the reading- 
matter on the inside pages. The cover is reproduced. 

Tue Barta Press, Boston.— The cover of the “‘ Blue Sky” 
folder is a handsome piece of art work and is reproduced. The 
inside reading-page does not measure up to the standard set by 
the cover, however, the type being entirely too large. The style 


in which it is set makes reading difficult and the use of the 
book ornaments is not pleasing. 


THE SCHULTZ PRINTING WorKS, of Cincinnati, are respon- 
sible for the beautiful menu cards that served at the banquet 


Handsome cover by the Barta Press, Boston. 
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Cover-page by George Wetzel, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


of the Chamber of Commerce of that city in commemoration of 
that organization’s seventy-fifth anniversary. The cover was 
a white relief board with a raised panel border, lined with 
bronze, within which appeared the wording engraved in copper. 
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The sea! of the Chamber of Commerce, raised in gold on the 
top of a diamond, typified the seventy-fifth, or diamond, anni- 
versary. The menus were bound with a handsome white silk 
ecrd and tassel. 


hen Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo 
sailed into San Diego Bay, “the 
Harbor of the Sun? September 
28, 1542, (the first Caucasian 
to step on the West Coast. 
of the United States) the 
world was rather different. 

[It was a Generation before 
the birth of Shakespear; and 


Good Queen Bess” was nine 





years old; and Luther was 
Nursings his baby Reformation. 
There was not a printed 
Bible in the world, except in 
Latin; and the King; James 
version was sevenly years 
in the foture. It was more 


than half a century before 











Page from an elaborate book by the Denrich Press, 
Chula Vista, California. 


Jack P. Gomes, Honolulu, Hawaii.— Your New Year's card 
is a delightful example of tone harmony. It is reproduced. 

THE DeENRICH Press, Chula Vista, California.— Your speci- 
handsome, the presswork being exceptionally well 


mens are 





HE -new furniture and fixtures of the bank 
were designed and built by Weary & Alford 
Company, the well known architects of 
Chicago. (The materials used are Sciras, 
Pavannozzetto and red Numidian marble, 
draw file bronze, plate glass, and steel, with 
Circassian walnut wood work for desks and 
panel work in Director’s Room and offices. 
Windows sixteen feet high, on three sides 
of the room, give splendid light and ventila- 
tion. The Customers’ Lobby extends around 
three sides of the main floor, having three 
entrances, one from each street and main 
lobby. The paying and receiving tellers are 
between the main entrances, with the presi- 
dent's office at the end of the D Street lobby. 











Page from a bank’s announcement by the Denrich Press, 
Chula Vista, California. 


done. We would call your attention to a page in the Cabrillo 
book in which a short line is at the top of the page. We are 
reproducing a page of this unusual book and a page from a 
bocklet for a San Diego bank. 

The Record, Frederick, Oklahoma.— Your folder is not bad, 
and yet there are several ways in which it might have been 
improved. The green ink is a trifle too light to harmonize well 
with the red used. In the title for the rate-card you have 
printed part of the heading in red and the last line in green, 
which is not good taste. In every instance where you have 
underscored lines it has been at the expense of the appearance 
of the work. Avoid it. 
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A study in uniform tone by J. P. Gomes, Jr., 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


The Post-Item, Huntsville, Texas.—The typographical arrange- 
ment of ‘The Torch” is very neat, but there could be a great 
improvement in the presswork. A better grade of ink and 
proper make-ready would have made the work high-class. In 
the advertisement for The Post-Item in the back of the book 
you have printed the torch in strong colors, whereas a tint 
would have been preferable, inasmuch as you were printing over 
it in black. The advertisements are well set. 

CALENDARS, all of them good, have been received from the 
following: Henry S. Eddy, commercial artist, New York city; 
Colonial Press, Chicago, Ill.; Eureka Printing Company, Eureka, 
Cal.; H. Hinze Machinery Company, Tribune building, New 
York city; Bureau of Printing, Manila, P. I.; Reporter Press, 
Galt, Canada; The Reid Press, Hamilton, Canada; The Camera, 
Boulder, Colo.; Electro-Tint Engraving Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; United States Printing & Lithographing Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Gage Printing Company, Battle Creek, Mich.; 
Charles Francis Press, New York city. 

From Wood & Jones comes a very handsome booklet, ‘‘ Road- 
way’s Brochure.” The inside, which is made up for the most 
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part of half-tones, is very pretty, the printing of the plates 
being exceptionally well done. On the cover the compositor has 
letter-spaced the line ‘“‘ Fine Furniture” in an effort to make 
it the same length as the line above it, which is a mistake, for 
the lines are in text, which does not lend itself well to squared 
designs. Letter-spacing Old English lines is not good typog- 
raphy. Your package label is exceptionally neat, but you have 
neglected to print thereon the name of the town. 

THe W. B. Crompice CompANy, Worcester, Massachusetts.— 
The directory insert is very attractive and calls for no criticism. 


From the Elm Tree Press, Woodstock, Vermont, has come 
an especially neat package of specimens, all done in a style 
peculiar to this plant. They call for little criticism, the most 
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One of the features that is characteristic 
of our printing—-one that we have grown 
up to with twenty-five and more years 
of practical printing experience — is 
Dignifted Simplicity in typographical 
arrangement. This is the key to pro- 
ductive advertising. Add to this our 
enviable reputation for Sterling Quality, 
Efficient Service and Consistent Prices and 
you have the elements of printing that is 
printing. Our Service Department will be 
pleased to plan the marketing of your 
product through the channels of publicity 
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Directory insert by the Crombie Company, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 


glaring fault being the spacing on the cover of the Rural 
Y. M. C. A. booklet. Groups so difficult to square up that such 
wide spacing is necessary had better be set in some other style. 
A title-page is reproduced. 

F. W. Kurk, Anadarko, Oklahoma.—In your efforts to do 
something fancy you overstep the bounds of good typography 
and the results are not pleasing. In your own card you have 
spent much time building the gate upon which your sign is 
hung, whereas one-tenth of the time thus spent would have 
been sufficient to get up a card on simple lines that would have 
been worth much more to you. A careful study of the designs 
reproduced in THE INLAND PRINTER in connection with the 
reading of some good book on the principles of typography 
wculd be of much benefit to you. 


WILLIAM STEELE, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama.— Your work 
is good; the only criticism to be made is in regard to spacing. 
In the cover for the National Association Notes a more pleasing 
preportion would be secured by placing the two lines comprising 
the date up nearer the main group. The name of the town 


should also be raised about one pica. In the Angelic Choir 
Christmas program the main group is too high and the two 
small lines above that crowd the top border too much. Some 
new brass rules would assist you in obtaining better results, as 
the trouble seems to be that those you are using are worn, rather 
than poorly joined. The medical statement is very neat. 

L. C. Crone, Sharon, Pennsylvania.— The program for the 
Grand Scottish Concert is effective by reason of the novel method 
of using the initials to form the word “ Burns.’’ These initials 
are worked in with a border of the same tone and of nearly 
the same construction. Had the matter inside this border been 
set in smaller type a more effective arrangement could have 
been made. Your work shows a tendency to place too much 
space betwen lines of text matter, which serves to separate it 
into groups and an uneven tone is the result. More than one 
lead should not be used between lines of body-type unless in the 
case of an emergency. Types are made so they will show off to 
best advantage set solid. You have a tendency to overdecorate 
your designs. This you should overcome, remembering always that 
simple designs are at all times best. The title-page for the Good 
Fellowship Banquet could have been made very effective had 
you eliminated the rules from beneath the words “Annual 
Banquet ’’”’ and placed the upper group a pica lower. Be more 
careful and make the margins between your type and border 
even all around the designs. 

THE program of the Annual New Year's Dinner of the Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, is a very elaborate booklet containing, 
besides the menu and a picture of the hotel, half-tones of a 
number of grand opera stars, all printed handsomely in double- 
tone brown ink on heavy buff stock and pebbled. The lettering 
on the cover is die-stamped in green on a blind-stamped back- 
ground and is surrounded by a blind-stamped border. At the 
bottom of the cover-design is tipped a neat calendar, which 
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A pleasing title-page from The Elm Tree Press, Woodstock, 
Vermont. # 


bears the Congress arms. The booklet is tied with green silk 
cord and is very handsome. The*cover is reproduced. It is 
the work of the hotel printer, G. H. Bicker. 

Guy RuMmMELL, Gary, Indiana.—The work you submit is 
amenable to considerable criticism, though some of it is of very 


gccd quality. You show a lack of knowledge of the harmony 
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of colors. You have printed a blotter in brown ink, the dis- 
play type being of the lithotone variety, and beneath the main 
line you have placed twelve-point brass rule printed in black. 
The first thing one sees on looking at this blotter is the border. 
Eliminating this heavy rule the design would have been very 
neat. In your monthly magazine you have used a roman letter 
for the text matter and a heavy block letter for the headings. 
This violates shape harmony. The lines of the title-page are 


Congress hotel and Terex 
Chicago 


Menu cover by G. H. Bicker, Chicago. 


evenly spaced down the page instead of being) placed in two 
groups, which violates the law of proportion. In this title-page 
you have also used four type-faces; one of them is extra con- 
densed and the other an extended Plate Gothic, which is not at 
all in the interests of shape harmony. You will achieve much 
better results through the use of but one type-face in a given 
piece of work. The title for the program of the violinist, 
Sametini, is very neat, and is printed in a color that is suited 
to the stock. 

W. M. Hunt, Alvin, Texas.— You set the gages on the 
press in such a manner that the letter-head forms are printed 
too near the top margin of the sheet, which gives an effect that 
is not at all pleasing. The letter-head for the Alvin Printing 
Company is the poorest of the lot, and it is hard to believe 
it was set by the same man who handled the neatly arranged 
statement for the Southern Fruit & Produce Company. Too 
close spacing of lines which are nearly the same length mars 
the appearance of this letter-head. A better way to handle 
the copy would be to leave the company’s name as it is, and 
directly under it, in very small type, set the words “ publishers 
of’; below that, in type second in size to the name of the 
firm, set the words, ‘“‘The Alvin Advocate.” There should 
be a distinct difference in the length of these two prominent 
lines, the name of the paper should be shorter than the name 
of the firm so as to give the effect of an inverted pyramid. 
The words, ‘“ Printers, Publishers, Binders,’’ could be set in 
twelve-point and placed in a line across the top of the head- 
ing. The name of the manager could be set in small type at the 
left side, opposite the name of the town. The use of leaders 
with such wide space between the dots is not pleasing. 

L. G. Mott, foreman of the Independent, Oskaloosa, Kansas, 
sends in two catalogues in which a number of typographic 


principles are violated. In the cover of the horse catalogue a 
very light border has been used, whereas the type enclosed 
therein is dark in tone. The tone of the border should be as 
near equal to the tone of the display lines as possible. On the 
title-page both condensed and extended letters are used, which 
is not conducive to shape harmony, and the lines are placed an 
equal distance apart upon the page, which violates the law of 
proportion. Proportion is the pleasing inequality of white space 
which results from confining the design to few groups. The 
main group should be placed at or a little above the point of 
balance, which is secured by dividing the page into five equal 
parts. The dividing line is the point that separates the two 
upper parts from the three lower parts, and it is at this point 
that the line should be placed if there is but one line in the 
group. Should there be two groups, one at the top and the 
other at the bottom of the design, the upper group should be 
raised nearer the top margin of the sheet of stock to counter- 
act the effect of the added weight below. Carelessness in regard 
to margins is evident. The outside and bottom margins of a 
book should be about one and a half times the top and inside 


margins. There is a very bad typographical error on the title. 
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Booklet cover by Bertsch & Cooper for the Dial Company. 


RALPH W. PoLk, Plymouth, Indiana.— Your work is very 
good and no criticism is in order. 

THE EXPRESS PRINTING COMPANY, Liberty, Indiana.— The 
specimens of Mr. Richardson’s work are very good indeed and 
call for no criticism. Especially attractive is the booklet for the 
Oxford College Press. 

THE ARTISAN STATE TRADE SCHOOL, Bridgeport, Connezticut. 
— Your paper is -well printed, the composition of the advertise- 
ments and make-up being very good indeed. 

E. H. CLARKE & BROTHER, Memphis, Tennessee.— Your house 
organ, Clarke’s Preachment, is handsomely printed and well 
written, calling for no criticism whatever. 

THE DRAPER PRINTING COMPANY, Pomona, California.—The 
Booster is a novel little house organ and deserves much com- 
mendation. 
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From Axel Edward Sahlin, with the Roycrofters, East 
Aurora, New York, has come a large package of specimens 
which are executed in the style peculiar to this establishment, 
and which measure up to the standard of past contributions. 
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Helpful Hints for Business Helper: 
How I Found My Brother 
Help Yourself by Helping the House 
Pasteboard Proclivities—~Get Out or Get In Line 
The Boy From Missouri Vatley < Readable Write-Ups 
The Closed or Open Shop, Which? — Chicago Tongue 
The Cigarettist <» Message to Garcia 
The Hundred-Point Man 
Shoes and Character j 
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Envelope-slip by Axel Edw. Sahlin, East Aurora, New York. 


Several of the designs 
and the effects 
reproduced. 


are printed upon hand-made paper, 
are very good indeed. An envelope-slip is 


COLLIER KIRBY, Memphis, Tennessee.— Your work is very 
good. In the cover for the folder, ‘‘ Doctor,’”’ the line is too near 
the bottom, in fact it should be as near to the top as it now is 


Toasts 


TATE OF MAINE 
THE REGULAR AKMY 
IND INFANTRY 
VAST ARTILLERY CORPS 
rH! NAVAL RESERVE 
THE NATIONAL GUARD 
UR GUEST 


RESPONSE 





THE BEAVER CoMPANIES, Buffalo, New York.— The portfolio 
of ‘ Walls and Ceilings” is a very handsome piece of printing 
and calls for no criticism. The use of photographs instead of 
half-tones is a feature of this catalogue which no doubt adds 
interest to the work. 


S. M. LarzeLtere & Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— 
The house organ, ‘‘ Our Print Shop,” is very neat and calls for 
little criticism. On the cover-page the main group should have 
been placed higher, two picas at least. The color selections are 
very good. 

A LARGE package of specimens from the Cahill-I[goe Company 
shows some very neat arrangements and color combinations. 
The presswork is also good and the work calls for no criticism. 
The house organ for the Falls Machine Company is very well 
planned and executed, as is also the booklet for the Bartola 
Orchestra. 

R. H. Connor & Company, Buffalo, New York.— Your book- 
let, ‘‘Day and Night,” is well written, but the typography and 
presswork are below the standard for such work and not up to 
the standard of quality you maintain in your product for cus- 
tomers. A_ printing-plant’s house organ should be as_ well 
printed as the best of the firm’s product for, if not, prospec- 
tive customers may form an adverse opinion of the printer. 

FISKE PRINTING CoMPANY, Marlborough, Massachusetts.— The 
booklet, “‘To Better Acquaint You,” is a handsome piece of 
work, and should serve to create a good impression of your 
plant. 

Cleveland, Ohio.— The letter- 
very good, the only 
about by the use of 


West SipE PRINTING HOUSE, 
heads for the Flexitype Company are 
improvement possible could be brought 
slightly heavier rules in the panels. 
Maine.— The program 
Printed with 


CLARENCE A. MERRILL, Farmington, 
for the Testimonial Banquet is very handsome. 


Menu 


CREAM OF TOMATO SOUP 
BROILED HALIBUT 
SWEETBREAD PATTIES 


ROAST TURKEY 


MasnED POTATIORS 


WALDORF SALAD 


Inside pages of a handsome menu program by Clarence A. 
Merrill, Farmington, Maine. 


to the bottom. The person receiving the folder is compelled to 
look a second time in order to grasp the word. In the letter- 
head for the White Ice Cream Company there is a lack of har- 
mony in shape between the two faces of type used that is not 
pleasing. When it is necessary to use two faces of type in the 
same piece of work care should be taken to use letters of the 
same general shape. The letter-head for the Pilcher Printing 
Company is very neat. 


Caslon on white deckle-edge stock, in two shades of blue ink, 
the effect is very pleasing. A feature of the program is that 
on each page the rule border which surrounds it ends at the 
bottom of the page in the picture of some implement of war- 
fare, the banquet having been tendered to an officer of the 
army. The reproduction of the two inside pages not only illus- 
trates the above point but gives the reader an idea of the high 
standard of Mr. Merrill’s work. 
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W. B. NEAL, Albany, Georgia.— Both the ecards are very 
clever and call for no criticism. The novel treatment given the 
card for the real-estate dealer is commendable. It is reproduced. 

CHANDLER & Prick CompaANy, Cleveland, Ohio.— Your cata- 
logue is very handsome, the presswork and selection of colors 
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Card by Spires & Darnaby, Indianapolis. 


being exceptionally good. The style of the cover, though odd, is 
striking, and the book as a whole should prove a very effective 
piece of advertising. 

Epwarp C. STerrY, Kamloops, British Columbia.— The typog- 
raphy of the specimens you have sent is very good but the 
You show a tendency to use rules too light 
The letter-head for the 


presswork is poor. 
in tone for the type used in the designs. 
Standard is the best of your specimens. 

SoME excellent examples of the product of the firm of Spires 
& Darnaby, Indianapolis, are received. They call for no criti- 
cism, being good enough to serve as examples, and several are 
reproduced for that purpose. The unusual typographic treat- 
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RUSSELL H Member of the Indianapolis Star Chapel 
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Unusual card arrangement by Spires & Darnaby. 


ment and pleasing color selections stamp them with an indi- 
viduality that compels attention. A careful study of the cards 
reproduced will show the possibilities of getting away from the 


usual manner of handling candidates’ cards with good results, 
both from the artistic standpoint and that of publicity. 

A. F. GRUNWALD, Waseka, Minnesota.— Your card for the 
Journal-Radical is not very good, being subject to criticism in 
several respects. The line in gothic beneath the name of the 
paper is too large, its extended face contrasting unpleasantly 
with the more condensed line above it. A smaller size of type 
for this line, thrown farther from the main line, would result 
in much improvement. You will note that the border is nearer 
the top and bottom of the card than it is to the sides, which is 
not good. With these changes the card would make a very good 
appearance. 


Randolph J haffer 


THE LAND MAN 


346 Davis-Exchange Bank Bldg. 


Albany, Ga. 





Novel treatment of a business card by W. B. Neal, 
Albany, Georgia. 


OweN E. Lyons, Easton, Pennsylvania.— Your work is for 
the most part very neat, your main trouble seeming to be a 
desire to use too large type-faces in your designs. When two 
colors are as satisfactory in a job of printing as three it is not 
a good policy to use three, as you have done in your package 
label. This one thing mars its appearance for, from a typo- 
graphic standpoint, it is very good. The program for the 
Dalyrimple Family Reunion is very neat, but it was a mistake 
to set the lower group of the title at the left-hand side when 
the upper group is balanced in the center. We like the envelope 
for the Free Press Company very much but believe it would 
have looked better in the left corner, inasmuch as when the 
stamp is attached now it will be somewhat overbalanced. The 
other specimens are very good. 


Post-card by Carl Persson, Karlstad, Sweden. 
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BY BERNARD DANIELS. 


Why Prices Vary. 


A big subject this, and one that would take all the space 
in this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER if we attempted to 
letail all the reasons that are given by the parties making 
the prices; but we are not going to inflict them upon you, 
we will give only one reason which has been brought to our 
notice by a reader who received from a machinery house a 
circular giving the hour-cost in various plants which are 
using their machines. 

The first thing is to give you an idea of how these 
supposed costs varied — we use the word supposed advis- 
edly, as there never could have been such a variation if an 
iccurate cost system had been in use in each plant: 


Hour-costs from Ten Plants, Given by Them as Accurate. 





Kinp oF MACHINE. 
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Special machine. ................ 0.9011. 02) 1. seal 04/1.41 0. 90/0. 60)1.38 aa 
Ordinary job press | a Sahl 633] 71] .65) .75| 35) .65] . 
Cylinder press | 1. 25| 1. 34 |1. 66)... 11.25 ao) Peer Lc 








It is not the intention to criticize the special machine, 
or even to say what it is, but merely to show that with the 
great difference in supposed cost shown here there is no 
wonder your customer takes your estimate or your bill with 
a large doubt in his mind and goes elsewhere for another 
estimate or a check-up price. 

The above figures show that work on a 10 by 15 job press 
is being produced at from 35 cents to 75 cents an hour, a 
variation in cost of over fifty per cent from the highest to 
the lowest; that cylinder work is being taken at from 85 
cents to $1.66, cost basis; that a special machine, a test of 
which was asked, is being variously rated at a cost of from 
60 cents to $1.89% an hour; this latter being a differ- 
ence of over sixty-eight per cent, or two hundred per cent, 
according to which way you take it down or up. 

Of course, some one will say that it depends on the way 
you figure your costs, and that the man with the low cost 
probably charged the other items somewhere else on the 
job. Let us grant, for the sake of the argument, that he 
did; and take a job of twenty-five thousand impressions — 
how in the name of common sense could he charge enough 
to other parts of that job to balance the deficit on the press- 
work? Then if he did not charge it to this job he must 
either have lost it or charged it to some other customer who 
did not receive a corresponding benefit. Then take the 
high-priced man; if the low-priced man or the middle- 
priced man are right he is simply robbing his customers 
right and left and should stop it at once. 

Now, let us look at this thing carefully and you will see 
that the man who is low on one item is low on all, and that 
the men who occupy the middle ground are also in the same 
position. Does this not suggest that the whole matter is 
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one of not having a proper standard for apportioning costs, 
and a lack of system? This is a serious matter — much 
more serious than most printers are willing to acknowl- 
edge — and one that has had earnest attention from cost 
experts for several years. The salvation of the printing 
business as a commercially profitable business depends 
largely upon the establishment of uniform methods of figur- 
ing, and the complete abolition of account-juggling between 
departments whereby a printer charges items that do not 
belong to it to a profitable department and takes them off 
another department to get a low hour-cost to suit his 
method of bidding, 

Such a method will eventually cure itself by destroying 
the business, but that is a slow method, and the poison 
spreads so that other plants are damaged by the reckless- 
ness of the destroyer. Only recently we heard of a printer 
who did not charge any overhead to his composing-room 
because it brought the hour-cost so high he lost business. 
He charged it all to the pressroom and wondered why it 
was he was losing presswork and his pressroom was the 
poorest-paying part of the plant. When the load is dis- 
tributed in the same manner the average hour-cost will 
vary but little in any locality, but a cost system can be 
juggled to show any rate you want — though it will not be 
a Standard system then and will be a dangerous guide. 
Think how a price on the same job of twenty-five thousand 
would vary in these ten plants. 


Your Salary —Its Relation to Cost. 


Naturally every employing printer draws a salary from 
his business, whether he so records it on his books or not, 
and the amount of that salary is very apt to be influenced 
by the presence or absence of that record, especially in the 
smaller and medium sized plants. Of course, where the 
business is incorporated the matter is naturally provided 
for, as the proprietor — that is, the corporation — does not 
take active position as such and hence gets no salary, while 
each officer, from the president down, has his salary pro- 
vided for by the by-laws or the board of directors. The 
necessity of organization in this manner has been a real 
godsend in the matter of recompense for their services to 
some printers we know. 

But to get down to brass tacks, let us consider a few 
important questions on this subject: 

If you were merely an investor in the business, and not 
a practical printer, you would have to pay some one to 
superintend the work, and that payment would be a tangi- 
ble figure and included in the pay-roll total when your 
statement was made up annually or semiannually, and 
would appear on the cost or expense side of the statement. 

Are you as an interested owner giving less valuable 
service than you could and would buy if you were not a 
practical printer? You surely will answer this in the nega- 
tive and very positively, too, and possibly say that you 
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could not secure the same service that you are rendering 
the business for any amount of money. 

Does not the size of the total pay-roll affect the cost of 
every job going through the plant? And would you not call 
your bookkeeper to a swift accounting if you found him 
deliberately leaving a good slice of the amount paid for 
wages out of the pay-roll account and charging it to profit 
and loss? 

The answer to these questions by any man worth while 
would be that he was worth as much as any one else and 
that he would soon get rid of a bookkeeper who kept books 
in such a manner; and then many of them stop and hedge 
and stammer that they are getting the profits and do not 
have to take a salary. This is especially true of those 
businesses owned by individuals. Here is where they make 


simply an order-taker and collector, you are only worth 
what you can hire a man to do that work for. If you are 
a creator of business — a live wire — who not merely takes 
the business brought in or on which he happens to make 
the low bid, you are worth the salary such service will bring 
in another place. Sit right down, Mr. Employing Printer, 
and analyze the service you are rendering your business 
and the salary that service would command in another 
plant, fix your salary accordingly and charge it in the 
labor-cost column every week so that it will become part of 
the total that shows your actual hour-costs. But do not let 
any overabundance of self-esteem make you overvalue 
yourself, nor false modesty cause you to underestimate 
your real worth. Consider carefully just what you are 
worth to the plant — what it would cost your widow to 





A Sisal Plantation. 


From “ Harvest Scenes of the World,’ a handsome book issued by the Service Bureau of the 
International Harvester Company of America. 


the mistake that is keeping more than two-thirds of the 
employing printers with their noses to the grindstone and 
giving their profits to their customers. 

Those who have been fortunate enough to have installed 
the Standard cost system under expert instructions — and, 
thank goodness, there have been quite a number — have 
been shown that the relation of their salaries to the cost 
system is a very important one, and have benefited by 
placing this item of expense in its proper relation in the 
cost calculation. To those who have not yet installed the 
Standard system or who are yet foolishly failing to include 
a correct salary for themselves in the wages or labor-cost 
column, we want to say that until you do so you can not 
get at the correct cost of your work and are actually giving 
that amount to your customers annually. 

Perhaps some one is in doubt as to the method of 
appraising or fixing the amount of that salary. If such is 
the case, just look at it from the correct point of view and 
fix it accordingly, and you will make no mistake though 
you may give your pride quite a jar. There is only one 
way to fix a just recompense for any service, and that is its 
market value. In other words you are worth just as much 
as will purchase the service you are rendering in the open 
markets. If you are merely a foreman in your shop and 
letting the business end run itself, you are worth the price 
of a foreman in a shop the size of your own. If you are 


replace you if you were to shuffle off this mortal coil 
to-night. 

This may seem a long “ spiel ” about a trifling matter; 
but if you will consider for a moment that in the small and 
medium sized plants the proprietor represents from one- 
sixth to one-fifteenth of the whole salary roll, and that the 
omission of this amount seriously affects the hour-cost 
shown by the cost-system monthly and yearly reports, you 
will see why it is that some printers are honestly though 
ignorantly making unprofitable prices and drifting along 
toward the swift incline that has carried so many to failure. 


How Do You Know? 


How do you know that you are honest with yourself 
and with your buying public in the conduct of your busi- 
ness? How do your customers know it; is there any doubt 
in their minds? How do your competitors know it? 

Here are three very important questions which affect 
you and your business methods and on which the public has 
a right to and will obtain accurate information. Ever stop 
to think of that in your hustling for orders? Ever stop to 
think that one of the reasons why the buyer of printing is 
afraid to place an order with the average printer without 
an estimate is because he does not know for a certainty 
that he is honest? And again, have you ever thought 
that the reason — at least the principal reason — why your 
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competitor will take the buyer’s word about your prices is 
because he does not know that you are honest? 

Now, stop right here and get your mind in the right 
state before going further. You do not know and feel that 
your competitor is always honest in his estimates and his 
charges. You do know that there have been occasions when 
you have had very grave doubts about it. How about his 
opinion of you? Oh, yes, we’ll admit that things have 
iooked very bad for him at times, and that if all that was 
said is true he is a scoundrel of the deepest die and ought 
io be driven out of the trade and denied the association of 
all decent men; but have you ever endeavored to get at his 
side of the story? Have you fully investigated those 
rumors you heard? Quite right, he did not come out and 
deny them; but how do you know that he ever heard them? 
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forever.” We left him in disgust and on going down the 
street met the other printer, who began to boast of the neat 
way that he had cut his competitor out of that business. 
He said: ‘“ Why that old geezer is a fool. He has a cheap 
job and a receipt for a bill that has an error in it and the 
other fellow will have no come-back; he’ll be afraid to tell 
him of the error.” 

Here were three typical characters, each of whom were 
ignorant of the opinion of the other regarding him. One 
man secure in his own honesty but without knowledge of 
his competitor or his customer; each of the others with 
mistaken ideas of their own or the others’ true character 
and opinion. That printer had an idea that all printers 
would “skin” a job to save a profit on an error in esti- 
mating, because he himself was that kind of a business man. 


Bundles of Sisal Leaves. 


From ‘“‘ Harvest Scenes of the World,”’ a handsome book issued by the Service Bureau of the 
International Harvester Company of America. 


Yes, it’s easy to ask questions; and just one or two 
more. Have you ever heard what your customers have 
said to your competitors about you? Have your business 
methods been so open and above board that your competi- 
tors would know that those things were not true? 

Only yesterday we heard a most unmerciful arraign- 
ment of one of the largest printers in a medium-sized city 
by one of his customers and a competitor. The big printer 
—he is really a big man —had given an indefinite esti- 
mate, and his charges were different from what his cus- 
tomer expected, though just what he intended when the 
estimate was given. The competitor fed the flame of dis- 
content and pretended that he understood the estimate as 
the customer did and counseled him not to pay a cent more. 
After he had gone, our naturally curious disposition led us 
to ask the buyer what all the trouble was about, and we 
were again regaled with the same charge of trickery and 
robbery and threats that no more of his work would ever 
go to that house. After carefully reading the estimate and 
examining the bill, we showed the buyer that he had really 
received more service than the estimate called for and that 
the bill contained an error in addition that made it ten 
dollars less than it should have been. His reply was, 
“T don’t care, I paid it as soon as he said he would not 
reduce it a cent. I took off two per cent, at which he 
squealed awfully; and I told him that I was done with him 


The customer was suspicious of all printers because he saw 
through the tactics of the one man and was himself of the 
same kind. 

You no doubt recognize the breed, but do you know that 
such things also sometimes occur by accident or through 
misunderstanding? You don’t know your competitor until 
you meet him socially at your trade-association meetings, 
and that is the reason why the cities and towns where the 
organizations are strong are also those where the printers 
are making money. Think that over, and consider how 
little actual knowledge you really have of your competitors, 
you who are outside the pale of organization, and then 
write to the secretary of the nearest association and hear 
what he has tosay. Then get busy and get together so that 
you will know each other so well that you will have confi- 
dence in each other and develop a manly, honest feeling in 
yourselves that your customer can not misunderstand. It 
will pay you, morally, physically and financially. 


The Cost of Getting Business. 


There is no item in the whole list of details which go to 
make up the cost of a particular job of printing that varies 
more than the cost of getting the business. Data gathered 
far and wide by the American Cost Commission for a period 
extending over five years has shown that the actual shop- 
cost for each hour varies but slightly as between one plant 
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and another, and the various organizations have accepted 
these figures and made price-lists based upon them. 

But when we consider the methods of different printers 
in their endeavors to secure business, and the cost of their 
efforts in proportion to the results, we are led to believe 
that there is a great variation in the cost of getting busi- 
ness when reduced to a percentage on the business obtained. 

For instance, there is the old established house, with its 
long list of old customers and friends, which truthfully 
declares that it does not have any salesmen or sales expense 
as those things are usually considered; and it jogs along 
from year to year, doing a profitable but slowly decreasing 
business, until the old managers retire or die and the new 
generations take hold and begin to capitalize the old pres- 
tige. The cost of getting business for the old house has 
been the minimum, as shown by their books; but usually a 
fair percentage in unbilled service or lower prices. 

Then, there is the house whose proprietor is always say- 
ing, “ We have no salesmen, the quality of our work is our 
salesman; we do a little advertising, but that does not 
amount to anything.” This class of concern usually will be 
found to be actually spending from ten to twelve per cent 
to get business if their costs are prorated against the busi- 
ness actually secured and not diffused over the whole busi- 
ness, including repeat orders. 

Again, there is the ordinary printer with a salesman or 
two and doing quite a little advertising by means of circu- 
lars, booklets, ete. (most of which reach the waste-basket 
unread), and who will tell you “ My cost for getting busi- 
ness is only ten per cent.””’ When you get at his books you 
find that his salesmen get more than ten per cent in sala- 
ries on the work they actually land, and that a large pro- 
portion of the inquiries upon which they work are brought 
by the advertising-matter. The ten per cent in such cases 
running to almost double that amount when properly 
divided. 

And, then, there is the modern printer with a sales and 
“service ’ department who is making up elaborate dum- 
mies and sketches and preparing copy on a “spec.” He 
is landing much profitable business and making money 
(mostly on his repeat orders), but he has not the slightest 
idea of what it costs him to secure business because he is 
carrying all this as part of his overhead. 

The above is enough to show that every printer should 
keep a separate account with his sales department and 
charge to it all selling expense, so that he may get an accu- 
rate idea of what it costs to sell his product as a percentage 
and what it costs to sell the special things he is pushing. 
If the expense in each department is carefully charged to 
the sales department, it will be easy to get the average 
hour-cost of selling and of artwork and dummy-making 
that it is composed of, and charge to each job its fair 
proportion. 

Such a method may surprise some printers who think 
they are very economical in their sales expenses as well as 
some who are to outside appearances very reckless. 

We have seen mercantile businesses where this sales- 
record department has been carried to such a fine point that 
the actual cost, not only of each sale but of each item in 
that sale, is figured out. One large notion house which we 
recall had records to show that it cost one cent to sell a 
card of buttons that sold for six cents. Of course, the 
printer does not want to go this far, but he should keep an 
accurate cost-record of the expense of selling every job 
and charge it up on the job-record as part of the cost of the 
job. In many cases he would be surprised to find how little 
was left for profit out of some of those elaborate jobs on 
which his salesman has spent days and his artists weeks. 
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He would be equally surprised to note the substantial profit 
on some of the despised every-day work that comes in and 
goes out so quickly and quietly that you hardly know it is in 
the plant before it is delivered. 

Every printer who employs salesmen and has not 
already separated his selling department should do so at 
once and learn just where he is drifting in the grand 
scramble for business. 


The Little Things. 

Most finished products, but especially those of the 
printer, are merely the accumulation of a number of little 
things, the absence or faultiness of any of which would 
impair if not entirely destroy the beauty and value of the 
whole. 

To the uninitiated many of these little things do not 
appear on the surface, and even the man who knows will 
not always think of them as he should in estimating or in 
pricing his work, with the natural consequence that no 
charge is made for them. 

Some printers have the habit of mentally grouping a 
number, or perhaps only a few, of these little things in 
groups of their own or with some larger operation, and 
feeling that they have thus taken care of them. This 
method is, to say the least, slipshod, and only to be tol- 
erated in cases of extreme emergency. These small items 
vary as much as the larger in number and amount, but not 
always in the same ratio, and, in the hurry of estimating 
or pricing, the man making the figures is more apt to make 
allowance for those not present than to add for those 
present in excess. 

A printer in the Central States, who is doing a large 
variety of work, including much novelty work for adver- 
tising, has a scheme which we think all of our readers 
could wisely follow. He made a list of all the possible 
operations he could think of in connection with a piece of 
printed matter, has it printed on strips of tough paper and 
keeps a supply of these on his desk. When he is ready to 
estimate or price a job he goes over it carefully and checks 
on one of these lists the operations actually involved on the 
job and the number. For instance, he finds the job is to be 
perforated, numbered, gathered, punched, padded, wrapped 
in a special way, labeled, and boxed; he checks each of 
these operations by placing in front of it the number, say 
2,000 perforating, 6,000 numbers, 2,000 sheets to be gath- 
ered, 40 pads to be made, 120 holes to be punched in pads, 
ete. He says that this little list has made a thousand dol- 
lars for him in two years by preventing little things slip- 
ping by; and he is one of those whom we term careful men. 
What should it be worth, then, to the less particular fellow? 


HARDENING STEEL BY COMPRESSED AIR. 


_A process by which steel is hardened by means of com- 
pressed air is now in use by a German firm in cases where 
only certain parts of the metal require hardening, accord- 


ing to Compressed Air. The customary methods of hard- 
ening by chilling the steel in water, oil, or special baths is 
not satisfactory in such cases, owing to the tension created 
between the hardened and unhardened portions of the 
treated metal. In the new procedure the compressed air is 
sprayed over the metal through specially designed nozzles, 
by means of which, by varying the number and spacing the 
openings, the degree of hardening may be accurately 
graded. 

THERE’S more room for improvement than there is sat- 
isfactory building material.— Ideal Power. 
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BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 


tors, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest p 





of knowledge 





concerning the best methods of getting results. 


Troubles Overcome. 

An operator who was recently given advice in these 
columns writes: ‘‘ We have done as you advised — raised 
the pot legs and tightened the spring for the plunger, 
which was very loose — and the result surprised us. We 
are now getting a fine, full slug with a sharp face, and 
the only defect is a slight squirt at the beginning of the 
line, which I believe we can overcome. I wish to thank 
you very much for the information.” 


Mold-keeper Out of Place. 


An operator writes: “I am enclosing a linotype slug 
on which the face of the type overhangs the smooth side of 
the slug so much that if the shoulder is cut off as it should 
be, the upper part of the face will be cut off. Please tell 
me what can be done to make face of type cast properly on 
the slug.” 

Answer.— If the slug is cast on a two-letter machine, it 
may be due to the mold-keeper being set too low. 


Distributor. 

A Nebraska operator writes: ‘About four months ago 
I put in a new distributor-box. Until three weeks ago I 
had no trouble with it particularly. Then an inspector 
examined the machine and took off the cam on the back 
distributor-roll, as he said it had been put on wrong and 
had to be set back one-thirty-second of an inch. Ever since 
then I have had trouble with the little cam-roll which works 
the lift and follows the surface of the cam of the back 
distributor-roll. It keeps working up and completely cut- 
ting off the little pin which keeps it down in place. When 
it begins to wear the pin, it seems to bind the distributor- 
rolls and causes them to slow up and clog the matrices in 
the magazine entrance. I have never before had trouble 
like this with it. The lift seems to be adjusted correctly, as 
it raises the matrices on the rails all right, and the dis- 
tributor works fine except when the lift-roll and cam bind. 
What would you think causes this? Have put in three new 
pins the last two weeks, as the cam-lift roll has worked up 
and cut them off.” 

Answer.— We believe that by using a hardened pin 
your trouble will be at an end. Get a piece of spring-steel 
or piano-wire of the proper diameter. Use a mixture of 
oil and graphite at this place. Oildag would be better still 
if you could get it. This can also be mixed with clock oil 
for the keyboard cams. It is splendid for that purpose. 


Lines Do Not Justify. 

An Indiana operator writes: ‘‘ Have been having trou- 
ble in getting thirteen-em*lines having several spacebands 
to cast. Lines with three or four spacebands cast all right, 
but lines having more than that number refuse to justify 


enough to release the pot-plunger unless the lines are 
almost full. As you know, ordinarily, five to seven space- 
bands should justify a pica or a little more, but they don’t 
do it. I tightened the justification-springs, and that helped 
some. I have the nuts screwed down on the springs so that 
fourteen threads appear above the nut on the right-hand 
spring-rod and sixteen threads appear on left-hand spring- 
rod above nut. Should they be tightened still more? All 
other justifications are all right. I had the same trouble 
on twenty-six-em lines once before. The machine is a 
rebuilt Model 1 and has been running for over a year, but 
no trouble of this kind was experienced until the last two 
days.” 

Answer.— Soak the spacebands over night in coal oil; 
the next morning, wash them in gasoline and rub both 
sides on a piece of felt having a liberal amount of graphite 
spread over it. Then place them in the machine with as 
little handling as possible. This treatment should permit 
tighter justification of lines. The springs may need more 
stress. Perhaps the lock-up of the mold against the matrix 
line is too tight. This adjustment is controlled by an 
eccentric-pin in the mold-slide cam roller. 


To Get Good Slugs. 

P. F. B., Indianapolis, Indiana, writes: ‘“ Will you 
please tell me what is the matter with the enclosed slugs? 
They are from a Model 9 machine with head-letter mouth- 
piece. I use a seven-point carbolite, and fourteen, eighteen 
and thirty-two point steel recess molds. I have tried the 
gas high and low; clean the vents every day, plunger twice 
a day, and mold two or three times a week, with no better 
results. When I get a slug like the samples submitted, I 
put in some metal and they cast all right for a few lines. 
You will observe a hole one em from the left end; every 
other hole in the mouthpiece has been plugged up — that is, 
the holes from ‘which the vents lead. I am going to put in 
a new mouthpiece. Would you advise me to leave the holes 
open or close them up? You know there are twice as many 
holes as in ordinary mouthpieces. A factory machinist 
closed them up at first. Another question I want to ask 
you is this: On the twenty-six and one-half em, seven and 
thirty-two point molds, the lock-up seems to be bad on the 
left end, while the fourteen and eighteen point are perfect. 
Have you any idea what makes it? I have tested it with 
ink on all the molds, but I can’t see anything wrong.” 

Answer.— We would suggest that you open vise and 
push the ejector-blade through the mold, observing if the 
front edge of the various blades are in alignment. From 
the appearance of the slugs, we are of the opinion that the 
lower section of the blade does not extend as far forward 
as the upper parts and is not in alignment vertically. If 
this condition is present, you should remedy it by buying a 
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new four-em section (F 1292). We can see no reason for 
changing the mouthpiece unless you can not open the closed 
jets. They should not be closed. Make a test of the mold 
by removing the mold-wiper and applying a uniformly thin 
coating of red ink to the back of the mold. If a thick coat- 
ing is put on it will not reveal any unevenness that may be 
present. The mouthpiece should be cleaned after each test. 
The metal-pot is too high on both ends of the mouthpiece. 
Lower it by turning up on the top screws of the pot legs. 
When the holes show full and round along the edge of the 
mold, turn up on the bottom screws of the pot legs. 


Oil on Matrices. 

An operator writes: “How do the matrices become 
greasy, dirty and oily in a day’s run? I have taken the 
matrices out of the magazine, washed the magazine with 
gasoline, let it dry and brushed with graphite as instructed, 
and have also wiped off the matrices. The book says 
‘follow matrices from assembler to other parts, where 
matrices come in contact, and wipe out such parts.’ I have 
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Poor Face on Slugs. 

A West Virginia operator writes: “I am sending, 
under separate cover, four slugs (thirty ems brevier), cast 
on a Model 3 machine. You will see that the faces of sev- 
eral of the letters, more especially in the center of slugs, 
have the appearance of cold metal. I get the same results 
on any size slug. This is about as near as I can come to 
explaining the trouble, and now this is what I have done: 
I have put in a new plunger (new style); the holes in the 
well are open and free from dirt or dross, and the plunger 
comes up high enough to allow the well to fill easily. 
I have put tallow and graphite in the well and the plunger 
works perfectly free and easy, but is not loose enough to 
let metal come up around the rings when casting. I have 
repacked the pot, taken out the old mouthpiece and thor- 
oughly cleaned all dross and dirt from behind it before 
putting in a new mouthpiece. The plunger seemed to go 
down fast enough, but to be sure, I tightened the pot 
pump-lever spring a trifle. I am sure the metal is in good 
condition, because I use exactly the same kind on my other 


Water Buffalo and Native Cart, Philippine Islands. 
From “ Harvest Scenes of the World,” a handsome book issued by the Service Bureau of the 
International Harvester Company of America. 


done all this, but it seems that the oil gets on them some- 
where, I can not find where. Distributor box is always 
kept clean.” 

Answer.— There is a possibility that the oil gets on the 
matrices from the front of the mold, the oil being deposited 
on the mold by the ejector-blade. We suggest that you 
remove the ejector-blade and guide, and clean these parts 
thoroughly. Also clean the right side of the mold-slide 
and the groove the blade enters. While the slide is out 
observe if oil leaks from around the mold-slide oil-channel 
screw, which will be found close to the ejector-guide. If 
this shows signs of leaking, remove the screw and clean in 
gasoline, then put red lead on its threads and insert again. 
Matrices may become oily from the distributor screws. 
Remove the distributor box and raise both curtains. Take 
a strip of clean soft cloth and saturate with gasoline. 
Insert between the upper and lower front screws near right 
end, and while the screws are rotating draw the cloth back 
and forth through the threads. Dry the screws with a 
clean cloth. Clean all three screws in this manner, and do 
not oil too freely. 


machine and get excellent results. Now as to burners: 
I use natural gas. All the burners under the pot, throat 
and mouthpiece burn with a clear blue flame and seem to 
give as good a blaze as any one would want. Both flues 
are open and clean. As you can see, I have done a number 
of things, but evidently not the right thing, as the slugs 
are neither better nor worse than before I started. This 
machine is used only on job and book work and conse- 
quently I have to give as near a perfect slug as possible. 
I am at the end of my string. I have done everything but 
buy a new crucible, and I have about come to the conclu- 
sion that this will be the only remedy.” 

Answer.—lIncrease the tension of pump-spring to the 
limit — that is, put the spring on the end of the lever. 
The block on the other end of the spring should be pushed 
to the lowest point. If you increase the temperature just 
a trifle and clean out the cross-vents between the jets in 
the mouthpiece it may help matters. It may even be 
necessary to cut the vents deeper. This can easily be done 
by using a hammer and a sharp chisel, and then with a 
fine file smoothing up the ridges formed. Avoid using too 
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much graphite in the well. It is a good plan to put graph- 
ite and tallow in a can and dip the plunger into the mix- 
ture before placing it in the well. The face of the slug 
has the appearance that is given by oily mold and matrices. 
Possibly your ejector-blade or guide is oily; or, perhaps 
you sometimes put oil in the mold. These will produce bad 
faces even when all other conditions are normal and correct. 
We suggest that you pull out the mold-disk, remove the 
ejector-blade and guide, and clean them with benzin, remov- 
ing all traces of oil. Remove the mold and clean it in like 
manner; then polish with dry graphite. If the matrices 
show any signs of being oily on the sides or on the ears, lay 
them on a galley, casting edge up, and graphite them with 
the magazine brush or any similar bristle brush. There is 
a possible chance that the three following conditions need 
correcting: (1) Plunger is not fitting as tight as it should. 
(2) Cross-vents do not allow the air to escape from mold- 
cell. (3) Pot-mouth may not lock up evenly. 


Changing Mold. 

An operator writes: “I would like to know how to 
make changes on a machine where a universal-mold disk is 
in use, if I wished to change from one size body to another, 
or from a longer to a shorter measure, or from one size 
body to another without changing the measure.” 

Answer.—(1) Push back starting-lever and open vise. 
(2) Turn the disk and place the ejector-slot in front of the 
ejector. (3) Back the cams (taking hold of No. 1) until 
the distributor-shifter moves to the outer end of the second- 
elevator bar. (4) Press the ejector forward until it 
extends one inch past the mold-disk. Take hold of the 
lower end of the blade with the thumb and first two fingers 
and with the right hand draw out on the latch that releases 
the blade. Withdraw the blade outward and upward. 
(5) Insert proper blade while holding the latch forward. 
When the blade is pressed into place, press back on the 
latch and release it. Test the blade by trying to raise it. 
If it is locked (as it should be) it will remain intact. Draw 
starting-lever slowly and when the disk retreats push the 
lever back. (6) Turn the disk until the mold-cap screws 
can be loosened. After they are loose, withdraw each liner 
with the point of the screw-driver. Take a piece of brass 
rule and put a piece of cloth over it and rub it back and 
forth in the mold to clean it. Put in the desired liners and 
tighten the cap-screws. '!'urn the mold-disk to normal 
position. (7) Change left jaw to proper length. (8) Close 
vise and adjust right-hand knife to thickness of slug. (9) 
Change assembler-finger and long finger of delivery-slide. 


Putting in Mouthpiece. 


W.N., Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, writes: “(1) Having 
secured good results from your former advice, I decided to 
ask again. I have charge of three machines, on one of 
which the mouthpiece leaks a little when the lock-up is 
perfect. It seems to come out at the end and starts when 
the metal is a little too warm, although the slug is solid as 
a dollar. I have tried litharge mixed with water, but it 
only holds a week or two. Can you suggest a remedy for 
this? (2) In cleaning rubber rolls I sandpaper them and 
wash in soapy water, as recommended by the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company. This I only do when the cams get slow, 
but I think the water makes them too hard and they soon 
get smooth or glazed and thus slower. I notice this par- 
ticularly on the No. 5, on which I work, on double letters 
and on words like ‘ were,’ ‘ there,’ etc. (3) I have a little 
trouble with the distributor on another machine. When the 
lift raises the matrices they seem to strike the screw either 
too late or too soon, which, I don’t know, but I do know that 
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it is wearing away on the back edge of the back screw. It 
seems to raise the matrices too quickly, but if I lower it, is 
will not raise them high enough. The distribution takes 
place without many clogs, but I don’t like this unnecessary 
wear. (4) I have about ten matrices on the other machine 
which will not hang straight on the bar. They are lower- 
case u’s, and they drop into the i channel and cause clogs. 
What can I do to make them drop right?” 

Answer.—(1) In putting in a pot mouthpiece you should 
use litharge and glycerin in the form of a paste. When 
this is applied in a uniformly thin coating to the back of 
the mouthpiece, it will not leak. It may be that the metal 
accumulates on the surface of the mouthpiece, owing to the 
lack of proper heat at that place. This will cause an imper- 
fect lock-up, and will produce back squirts. Do not turn 
down the throat or mouthpiece burner. (2) The rolls may 
be roughened with the coarsest sandpaper, and need not be 
washed if the time can not be spared. The roller should 
receive attention as often as the glazed surface causes the 
cams to rotate slowly. It may be that your cams need oil- 
ing. If they vibrate when turned by hand it shows the need 
of lubrication on the pivots. Procure a bottle of clock oil, 
and when all of the cams are out of place, put a drop of 
this oil on each cam pivot. Before returning the cam yokes 
to the frame clean the sides of the free end of every cam 
yoke and polish the pivoting wire. If this treatment is 
properly applied, you should have no further trouble. It 
may be necessary to sharpen the milled edge of some of the 
cams, as they become blunt from use. (3) In regard to the 
matrices damaged in the distributor-screw, we could proba- 
bly tell you more definitely the cause of the trouble had you 
sent a matrix. The matrices that drop into the i channel 
should be discarded, as they probably have damaged teeth. 


Recent Patents on Composing Machinery. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Multiple Magazine Linotype—D. S. Kennedy, js 
Filed Octo- 


assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. 
ber 4, 1913. Issued November 4, 1913. No. 1,077,721. 

Typesetter.— A. Savarese, Paris, France. Filed May 7, 
Issued November 4, 1913. No. 1,077,759. 

Magazine Lock.— G. P. Kingsbury, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Co., New York. Filed May 7, 1912. Issued Decem- 
ber 2, 1918. No. 1,080,351. 

Spaceband Buffer.— D. S. Knox, Denver, Colo., assignor to Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Co., New York. Filed April 2, 1910. Issued December 
2, 1918. No. 1,080,352. 

Magazine Entrance Guard.— C. Muehleisen, Berlin, Germany, assignor 
to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed January 2, 1914. 
Issued January 12, 1914. No. 1,084,224. 

Matrix Composing Machine.— B. Cade, Shelby, N. C. Filed Decem- 
ber 5, 1912. Issued January 13, 1914. No. 1,084,395. 

Multiple Slug Galley— M. Hartmann and O. Schimmel, Berlin, Ger- 
many, assignors to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed 
October 24, 1913. Issued January 27, 1914. No. 1,085,567. 

Intaglio Matrix.— P. T. Dodge, New York city, assignor to Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed July 15, 1907. Issued 
January 20, 1914. No. 1,084,617. 

Matrix Assembler.— H. Degener, Berlin, Germany, assignor to Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed February 3, 1913. 
Issued January 20, 1914. No. 1,084,795. 

Automatic Clutch Control— H. Degener, Berlin, Germany, assignor 


Filed October 6, 1911. 
Issued February 3, 1914. No. 1,085,891. 

Justifier for Tabular Matter— P. T. Dodge, Washington, D. C., 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed January 
18, 1912. Issued February 3, 1914. No. 1,085,893. 

Two-letter Matrix Assembler.—J. Mayer, Berlin, Germany, assignor 
to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. Filed November 11, 
1910. Issued February 3, 1914. No. 1,085,925. 

Font Distinguisher—W. E. Bertram, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to 
International Typesetting Machine Company, New York. Filed Novem- 
ber 23, 1911. Issued February 3, 1914. No. 1,086,269. 


1912. 


to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York. 





A BILL FROM BILL. 


Old Bill Barron had scrubbed out the garage, and the 
lady of the house in expressing her satisfaction about the 
work had said, jokingly, “ Now, you must give me your 
bill for work.” ‘“ Yes’m,” said Old Bill. A few hours 
later the lady received the following “ bill ” from Old Bill: 
“ Maddame I am financely embarist & my help is after me 
evry time they see me please to give me check or mony so 
I can pay them cincerly W. H. Barron.” ; 
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ROTARY PHOTOGRAVURE, THE LAST WORD 
IN PRINTING.* 


BY S. H. HORGAN. 


\-SSEEE are going to consider briefly a method of 
») I printing which is awakening unusual 
interest in the whole world of the graphic 
arts. It is called “Rotary Photogravure” ; 
“Gravure” being a French word for en- 
graving: it is engraving through the aid 
of photography, hence “ photogravure ”’; 
and the engraving being done on a roll 
which is rotated in printing, therefore the title: “ Rotary 
Photogravure.” 

This intaglio engraving on cylinders is considered to be 
new, and still the Assyrians engraved intaglio on cylinders 
over five thousand years ago, and some of the engraving 
they did is so minute that it must be read with a magnify- 
ing glass. 

The Assyrians made their books of clay — and so do we; 
only the Assyrian book was genuine clay, while ours is 
shoddy, for we place a clay coating on a basis of wood-pulp 
or rag. Pages of Assyrian books, after a lapse of from 
five thousand to seven thousand years, will be found in all 
our great public libraries, while the clay-coated wood-pulp 
books we are so proud of to-day will shortly disintegrate 
into dust. Which in some cases, at least, may be fortunate 
for posterity. 

Whether or not the Assyrians printed from their 
intaglio-engraved cylinders we do not know, for fragile 
records have been destroyed by the ages. The Athenians 
engraved their maps, intaglio, on smooth metal plates, after 
the method of copperplate printers. If they printed from 
them as we do, time has also wiped away the proof. 

So modern is rotary photogravure that the inventor has 
only recently retired, at the age of seventy-one, to his old 
home in Austria after working out the process in England. 
It is to Karl Klic (pronounced Klisch) to whom the honor 
is due for patiently evolving, notwithstanding great dis- 
couragements, this wonderful method of printing which 
promises to make the twentieth century famous for popu- 
larizing art. 

The fascinating story of Karl Klic and his accomplish- 
ment is, in brief, this: Born in Bohemia, his father a chem- 
ist, young Klic studied art at the Prague Academy of Paint- 
ing, after which his father set him up in a photographic 
studio at Brunn. A restless genius, he gave up photog- 
raphy for painting, first in Pesth and later in Vienna. 
Here he practiced etching and later experimented with 
photogravure, with the result that he invented an important 
improvement in that method of engraving which is known 
by his name. Klic did not go to England until the late nine- 
ties. There he worked in secret and what he finally evolved 
was this: the application of the press used for wall-paper 
and calico printing to printing photogravures etched on 
copper cylinders. His results printed by the Rembrandt 
Intaglio Printing Company of England attracted art-lovers 
everywhere. 

As soon as the photogravures produced by the Rem- 
brandt Company were seen, curiosity was stimulated as to 
how the engraving and printing was done. Experimenters 
tried to follow, with the inevitable result that the secrets 
of Karl Klic were at last discovered and now rotary photo- 
gravure is common property. 

To understand Karl] Klic’s method, let us, for a moment, 
see how wall-paper and calico are printed: A cylinder, 





*An address delivered by S. H. Horgan before the Technical Public- 
ity Association, of New York, on February 19, 1914. 
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usually of copper, is turned perfectly true. On this cylin- 
der is engraved or punched the design so as to print intag- 
lio. When on the press this engraved cylinder either turns 
in a trough of ink or the ink is smeared upon it with an ink- 
roller. Immediately after the copper cylinder turns out of 
the trough of ink it is scraped with a sharp, flexible steel 
blade called a “ doctor,” which cleans from the surface of 
the cylinder the surplus ink not held in the lines or dots 
engraved or punched in the cylinder. Then the web of 
paper or cotton fabric is pressed against the copper roll by 
a rubber-covered impression cylinder and the web absorbs 
all of the ink from the crevices on the copper roll. 

Now, gentlemen, lend me your ears, for we are going 
into the technic of this subject. Dooley, you recall, said to 
his friend Hennessy: “It’s a terrible thing, Hennessy, to 
be a college president — you have to be so intelligent.” 
Let us all imagine we are college presidents for a few 
moments, even though the strain may be “ terrible.” 

Karl Klic adapted the principle of wall-paper and calico 
printing to photogravure in this way: He began with a 
polished copper roll, around which he wrapped a photo- 
graphic negative in carbon, which is gelatin. This gelatin 
negative has a fine network of crossed lines all over it at a 
pitch of 150 lines to the inch. Between these lines are 
minute squares of gelatin — 22,500 of them to the square 
inch. These squares of gelatin are thickest in the highest 
lights of the picture and thinnest in the shadows. Exam- 
ined with a microscope, the crossed lines stand up like walls 
or partitions separating the squares. 

When this gelatin film is dried upon the copper cylinder 
the latter is revolved in a bath of chlorid of iron which 
soaks through the gelatin and immediately begins to etch 
the copper under the thinnest squares of gelatin. The etch- 
ing continues until, where the gelatin squares are thickest, 
the copper begins to lose its brightness, then the cylinder is 
plunged into hot water and the gelatin film removed. 

It will then be found that the fine crossed lines in the 
gelatin film have protected the copper from being etched, 
while between the lines square cells have been etched to 
varying depths; deepest in the shadows and growing 
gradually shallower until scarcely any depth is shown in 
the highest lights. 

Now all that remains is to go to press with this cylinder. 
The ink used is extremely liquid and evaporative. It fills 
the cavities readily, and, as the cylinder revolves, a sharp 
and flexible knife-blade scrapes the surface of the cylinder 
perfectly clean of ink. The fine crossed lines, or partitions, 
on the cylinder act as bearers for the blade. The paper 
being pressed into contact with the ink in the cells absorbs 
it completely, and the result is the most artistically beauti- 
ful prints that have ever come from the fast printing-press, 
as you will see from the exhibits which are now spread 
before you. 

It is not possible that this hurried description of a most 
intricate process may be clear to even college presidents. 
Some of the questions you will ask are: How does the cost 
of rotary photogravure compare with half-tone relief 
blocks? At what speed can these photogravure prints be 
made, and what is the life of a photogravure cylinder? The 
cost of rotary photogravure is higher at present, but it will 
be cheaper than relief-half-tone printing. The highest 
speed at present is twelve thousand an hour, and a hundred- 
thousand edition can be printed from a cylinder without 
showing appreciable wear. 


NATURE has made occupation a necessity to us; society 
makes it a duty; habit may make it a pleasure.— Capelle. 
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BY J. C. MORRISON. 


Editors and publishers cf newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertise- 
ments, carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 632 Sherman 
street, Chicago. If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or postal card. 


CULTIVATING THE FIELD. 


This department has placed and will continue for some 
time to place emphasis upon the study of advertising costs 
and the raising of advertising rates to a compensatory 
basis; but we are pleased to turn aside from this study for a 
space to call attention to a feature of the trade-promoting 
campaign of E. Lowry’s Sons, the enterprising publishers 
of The Gibson Courier, of Gibson City, Illinois. 

The publishers of The Gibson Courier believe in the 
country newspapers in general, and the Courier in par- 
ticular, as the ideal publicity agency which the general 
advertiser should use in exploiting his wares. In giving 
expression to the first idea they have taken the lead in 
combating the “magazine-supplement”’ evil among their 
newspaper brethren, and in giving expression to the second 
idea they have published a couple of folders about The 
Gibson Courier which in directness and dignity of appeal 
are exceptional. 

The first bears on the outside the words “ Sworn To,” 
and is sealed with a red seal. Within is a sworn-circulation 
statement by weeks for a year, and the following straight- 
forward argument: 

“There is no guesswork about the circulation of The 
Gibson Courier. For fourteen years the publishers have 
kept an accurate record of each week’s issue and sworn to 
the weekly average at the end of the year. In that period 
the Courier’s circulation has increased from 1,003 to 1,628. 

“An average of 1,628 papers printed each week, the bulk 
of which go to buying families in Gibson City’s trade terri- 
tory, means that the advertiser who has something worth 
while to say to the people of this region can do it with the 
minimum of effort and expense through the columns of the 
Courier. By using other mediums a part of the buyers in 
Gibson City and the surrounding country can be reached; 
by using no other medium than the Courier can practically 
all of these buyers be reached. 

“When the Courier sells advertising space it sells 
circulation — and it delivers the goods.” 

The other advertisement is a four-page folder, the pages 
being 8 by 11 and the type-page 5 by 7, thus leaving good 
margins. It is set in fourteen-point and illuminated. The 
circular is rather long to quote, but it sets out that The 
Gibson Courier offers both quantity and quality of circula- 
tion; that it acquired its circulation by merit alone; that 
its news, editorial and advertising standard is high; that 
typographically it is in a class by itself, and that it solicits 
advertising on the basis of service. Then follows a state- 
ment of the circulation for thirteen years. 

These circulars were no doubt intended primarily for 
the securing of business from the general advertisers. 


Country papers deserve more of the business of the general 
advertisers and would get it if more of the papers went 
after it as intelligently as does The Gibson Courier. 


Local Opportunities. 


Not only is there considerable general advertising get- 
ting away from the country papers, but there is also a great 
amount of local business lost simply because the field is not 
worked. Do we cultivate our fields as carefully as we 
advise our farmer friends to cultivate theirs? As a matter 
of fact don’t most. of us simply “ cut and turn”? 

The merchants are looked to as the furnishers of adver- 
tising, but as a matter of fact every one who wants 
publicity should be considered a possible patron of the 
advertising columns. Take the matter of “ auction sales.” 
Scores of farmers in every community hold them, and dis- 
pose of several thousand dollars worth of property. An 
enterprising merchant selling this much property would 
spend $50 or $100 advertising for such a sale, but many a 
country publisher lets the farmer think he has advertised 
his sale when he buys $5 worth of bills and a reading- 
notice. 

There is nothing by which it is easier to prove that 
advertising pays than a farm auction sale. The liberal use 
of space in the local paper is sure to attract a crowd of 
bidders interested in the different items of property which 
are advertised. Spirited bidding means several hundred 
dollars more for the farmer. Not a country publisher but 
knows this. There is not a farmer but wants to have a 
successful auction, and the most of them will quickly real- 
ize the importance of wide publicity and its relation to a 
successful sale if the matter be properly presented. Every 
auction sale should be announced in anywhere from a quar- 
ter to a full page advertisement in the local paper, and 
both the publisher and the farmer would be the richer. The 
rate should of course be 25 to 30 cents an inch for the first 
insertion. 

In working up this business it is a good plan to find out 
those who are going to hold auction sales, and write a letter 
presenting the argument for the use of the advertising 
columns with a suggestion as to the amount of space which 
should be used and what it will cost. Of course, some farm- 
ers will be “ penny wise and pound foolish,” but farmers do 
not have a monopoly of that trait. 

Then again, there is the classified section. Some very 
good newspapers carry these small advertisements in the 
local columns; but however they be carried, they pay well 
if they are given attention. The cost of carrying them is 
small. 

Then there are the politicians; they will be wanting a 
great amount of publicity this year. Political advertising 
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should be put on a business basis —a veal business basis. 
More of this anon. 

I shall not attempt to exhaust the subject of “ culti- 
vating the field” at this time, but only mention these little 
things in a general way as subjects for reflection. 


Special Editions. 

“ Cultivating the field ” by publishing special editions is 
a method to be considered with a great deal of careful 
thought. Farmers of the western prairies are sometimes 
accused of “ skinning the land,” and many a publisher who 
gets out a special edition simply does the same thing. 
A publisher recently told me, with considerable pride, of an 
edition he had issued which brought him in nearly $1,000. 
That looked good, but on inquiry I learned that a solicitor 
had taken fifty per cent of the gross receipts as his share. 
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the advertising load was normal, there was an equal amount 
of space devoted to reading-matter and advertisements, but 
as the advertising load increased, no increase was allowed 
in the size of the paper until a certain point was reached. 
As the advertising load kept increasing, and more pages 
were added, the proportion of reading-matter allowed 
dropped rapidly, so that when the paper was double its 
normal size, advertising occupied over two-thirds and 
reading-matter less than one-third of the total space. His 
rates were based on a paper carrying a normal load of 
half advertising and half reading-matter, so that. when the 
business was heavy, he not only enjoyed greater revenue 
from the increased business, but made a greater propor- 
tion of profit on the increased business than on his regular 
business. 

How the same principle can be used by the country pub- 


A Forest of Manila Trees. 


From ‘ Harvest Scenes of the World,” a handsome book issued by the Service Bureau of the 
International Harvester Company of America. 


This left about $500 for the publisher. The edition con- 
sisted of about thirty pages, profusely illustrated, printed 
on book paper, and no shop could produce it at less than $20 
a page. The shop spent four weeks getting it out. The 
publisher lost money and never knew it. He probably paid 
the wages of his employees, and the cost of the stock, and 
had the rest in ready money and considered that much as 
his profit. Who paid the rent, heat, light, power, interest, 
depreciation, etc., for the month the shop was engaged on 
this work? 

And he not only did a month’s business at a loss, but he 
“skinned the land,” leaving many of his patrons with the 
impression that they had really done some advertising. 


Holding Down the Size of the Paper. 


In this connection it occurs to me that too many country 
publishers increase the size of their papers on the slightest 
provocation, taking pride in publishing as large a paper as 
possible. Successful metropolitan publishers have learned 
the fallacy of this, and when the advertising load is heavy 
they hold the number of pages down and overload them 
with advertising. ‘“ We can make money when the others 
are starving,” said a successful metropolitan publisher to 
me some time ago, and the reason for it was that the size of 
his paper was regulated by an iron-clad schedule. When 


lisher will readily be seen. Keep the number of pages down 


to the minimum consistent with service. If using patents, 
keep the number of home-printed pages as few as possible. 


Starting a New Paper. 


Every one who has been in the newspaper business for 
any length of time knows that it is a business which pre- 
sents a great many difficult. problems which must be solved 
to make it successful; and yet there appears to be no 
business concerning which outsiders are so free to offer 
advice as the newspaper business. Recently a correspon- 
dent asked me for an estimate of the cost of publishing a 
daily of a certain size in a city of about ten thousand, say- 
ing that he had been asked by the business men to furnish 
such an estimate because there was a strong feeling among 
them that a new daily should be started. 

My correspondent is at present running a job-shop and 
enjoys a good business. He is in a city where there have 
been several newspaper consolidations, and which now sup- 
ports one daily and a weekly or two. The present daily, 
through the various consolidations, is now in the hands of 
men who formerly had an exclusive job-shop. 

After taking over the newspaper, the proprietors were 
some time in discovering that the newspaper was eating a 
big hole in their profits, but when they did discover it, they 
























set about to put the paper on a paying basis and of course 
found it necessary to raise the advertising rates. The mer- 
chants were only human and at first objected, but the great 
majority soon acquiesced in the new rates. One or two 
objected and are still objecting, and are responsible for the 
movement to try to get a second daily started. These men 
who want to get a new paper started are always — yes, 
always — like the proverbial frog, capable of making an 
amount of noise entirely out of proportion to their numbers, 
and entirely out of proportion to the amount of financial 
support which they will give to a paper. 

My advice to the owner of a good exclusive job-shop is, 
unqualifiedly, to stay out of the newspaper game. If some 
one wants to start a new paper and is willing to pay for 
its production at regular commercial rates, then let him 
start it, and get the job of printing it at the same rates 


is 
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journeyman printer is marooned in some small town wast- 
ing his time and money giving the town what it does not 
want. It requires a great deal of courage for the printer 
to look such a situation squarely in the face and decide to 
make the obvious change, but the printer who will muster 
the courage and do what he knows should be done will be 
much better off in a surprisingly short time. 


Publishing a Monthly. 

A couple of correspondents this month have been asking 
for an advertising rate-card for small monthly publica- 
tions, and that reminds me that the job-printer who is 
anxious to get into the publishing business can learn a 
great deal from the regular publication of even a small 
monthly magazine — if he will but keep an accurate cost- 
record on it as he does on his other commercial printing. 





From ‘“ Harvest Scenes of the World,” a handsome book issued by the Service Bureau of the 


charged for the regular commercial work. N. B.— Be 
sure, though, that the person with whom the contract is 
made is financially responsible. 


‘* Supporters” Who Don’t Support. 


I have heard of a new daily being started because 
friends paid enough advance subscriptions to make the first 
payment on a composing-machine. I would as soon think 
of buying a six-cylinder automobile because some friend 
presented me with a pair of goggles. 

Perhaps the worst sinners in encouraging the starting 
of new papers are the politicians — usually men who fur- 
nish very little of the real business of a newspaper. The 
printer who is deceived by them and starts a new paper is 
not wise, for he will soon have to shoulder the burden alone, 
and will either struggle along at a loss before he quits, or 
else work for years to get the paper on a permanent basis 
only to find in the end that the game was not worth the 
candle because he had overcrowded the field. 

While on the subject it may not be amiss to say that there 
are throughout the country many papers which are kept 
alive simply through the sacrifices of the country publisher 
and his family. The printer who attempts to keep a paper 
alive in a community which will not support it is commit- 
ting as grievous an error as the one who starts a new paper 
where there is really no field for one. Very often a good 





International Harvester Company of America. 








The basis on which advertising costs for small monthly 
publications is computed is not as well settled by custom as 
it is in the case of newspapers, but certainly no job-printer 
would care to launch a monthly magazine unless there was 
sufficient patronage in sight to make it a paying venture. 
The subscription receipts would be small, and the real bur- 
den of producing the magazine should fall on the adver- 
tisers. As a magazine of one thousand circulation would 
cost about $3 a page to produce, and as there could hardly 
be less than a page of advertising for each page of reading- 
matter, this would make a page of advertising cost at least 
$6 a page for its mechanical production alone. As there 
would be some editorial service to be charged, engravings 
to purchase, and a modest profit desired, the starting-point 
for a rate should be at least $10 a page an issue. 

In order to have a rate-card which would encourage 
both the large user and the regular user, I would shape up 
a sliding scale something like this: 


Less Than 

Year Six Mos. Six Mos. 
DP NN ok ccc cee kd ceckeanes $10.00 $15.00 $20.00 
I esc vtwaeddounnee 6.00 9.00 12.00 
Qeemrie BARE 60s ccc ct cwccece 4.00 6.00 8.00 
COIN Gace vecenxcuaesess 1.00 1.50 2.60 


As before stated, this rate-card is based on there being 
an equal number of pages devoted to reading-matter and to 
advertisements, and on the advertisers carrying practically 
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all the burden. There is a tradition abroad — the source of 
which I do not know — that in the production of magazines 
the subscribers are supposed to pay the cost of producing 
the pages devoted to reading-matter, and the advertisers 
are supposed to pay the cost of only the pages devoted to 
advertising. I do not see how any student of costs could 
seriously advance such an idea, and it is my opinion that 
the tradition must have arisen from some statement made 
for the delectation or deception of the hoi polloi by some 
magazine publisher. 


Advertiser Is a Purchaser of Reading-matter. 


At some time in the future I will want to recur to this 
matter in connection with a further study of newspaper 
advertising costs, and so will only say at this time that it 
will readily appear to any one who will give the matter a 
moment’s thought that the advertiser is the purchaser — 
and is therefore properly chargeable with the cost — of 
something more than simply the mechanical cost of pro- 
ducing the pages of the magazine on which his advertise- 
ment is printed. That something more which he buys is 
improperly defined by the word “ circulation ” and inade- 
quately defined by the word “ publicity.” I know of no 
single word to describe it, but it is “ the assurance of having 
a certain number of his advertisements circulated, and the 
right of having that number circulated in association with 
reading-matter of a certain quality and kind.” The adver- 
tiser has his advertisement circulated to the extent of one 
thousand or one hundred thousand copies, as the case may 
be, and as the circulation mounts is willing to pay a higher 
rate, and thus manifests his interest in quantity of circula- 
tion. Since the reading-matter is the real basis of circula- 
tion —the producer of circulation — the advertiser is in 
fact a purchaser of reading-matter and therefore properly 
chargeable with the cost of producing the reading-matter, 
at least, in part. Since the effectiveness of an advertise- 
ment is affected also by the kind of people among whom the 
publication circulates, the advertiser is also interested in 
the quality and kind of the reading-matter, and therefore 
again a purchaser and again properly chargeable with the 
cost — at least in part — of securing the quality and kind 
of reading-matter that will secure the attention of the qual- 
ity and kind of subscribers that he wishes to reach. 


“Advertisers Pay for Paper Anyway.” 


No man should engage in any branch of the publishing 
business, from a little sixteen-page monthly to a city daily, 
without this theory well thought out. It has been observed 
in a general way by all successful publishers from time 
immemorial, and it is the basis of the popular notion among 
the laity, that “ the advertisers pay for the paper anyway.” 

Almost everybody has really believed that “ the adver- 
tisers should pay for the paper anyway,” except, appar- 
ently, the printers and the advertisers. The printers, too, 
have believed it but have not bothered to find out how much 
the advertisers should pay if they were going to pay for 
the paper; and the advertisers have believed it, too, but 
naturally did not propose to pay any more than the printer 
told them they should pay. And because there is really no 
serious disputing of this point is the reason why it is so 
easy to raise advertising rates to a compensatory basis 
when once the printer knows what his advertising is 
costing him. 


Cases Where the Advertiser Doesn’t Pay. 


Governor James Cox, of Ohio, tells a good story on him- 
self which is quite in point. He says that his paper was 
not prospering and so one day he set the bookkeeper to 


figuring out how much advertising it would take to make 
the paper pay, and he found that at the rate he was then 
charging, if the whole paper, front page and all, were 
devoted to advertisements, the deficit at the end of the 
week would have been only $231! 

The publisher of the average country weekly could do a 
bit of the same kind of figuring and find considerable food 
for thought. Take the average country weekly or small 
daily of the class which I have heretofore described as the 
“eight-page paper ” -—— that is, a six-column quarto, printed 
all at home or its equivalent. This paper, with a modest 
manufacturing profit added, costs $100 an issue. With 
receipts (if a weekly) of $2,400 from subscriptions, legals 
and locals, leaves $2,800 which must be paid by the display 
advertiser or not at all. Such a paper usually carries 
about seventeen thousand inches during the year, the aver- 
age cost for each inch therefore is 16%% cents. But instead 
of computing the cost from the amount which may have 
been carried, let us reverse the process and see how much 
advertising it is necessary to carry on an average every 
week at the different rates in order to produce this neces- 
sary revenue. Dropping fractions, it runs like this: 

At a rate of 20 cents an inch — 13 columns. 
At a rate of 19 cents an inch — 14 columns. 
At a rate of 18 cents an inch — 15 columns. 
At a rate of 17 cents an inch — 16 columns. 
At a rate of 16 cents an inch — 17 columns. 
At a rate of 15 cents an inch — 18 columns. 
At a rate of 14 cents an inch — 19 columns. 
At a rate of 13 cents an inch — 21 columns. 
At a rate of 12 cents an inch — 22 columns. 
At a rate of 11 cents an inch — 25 columns. 
At a rate of 10 cents an inch — 27 columns. 
At a rate of 9 cents an inch — 30 columns. 
At a rate of 8 cents an inch — 34 columns. 
At a rate of 7 cents an inch — 39 columns. 
At a rate of 6 cents an inch — 45 columns. 
At a rate of 5 cents an inch — the whole paper and a deficit of $6. 

This table should effectively demonstrate the futility of 
trying to load enough advertising into a paper at an 8 or 
10 cent rate to make it pay. No eight-page paper can carry 
thirty-four columns the year through, as is demanded by 
the 8-cent rate, nor twenty-seven columns, as is demanded 
by the 10-cent rate, nor even twenty-two columns, as is 
demanded by the 12-cent rate. 

“ Cultivate the field” we must and produce all the busi- 
ness we can, but it is of first importance to have an adver- 
tising rate which will produce a profit on the business we 
get. 


BEWARE. 

“Beware of the over-cheap,” said William Wood, the 
head of the cloth manufacturing business at a dinner in 
Boston. 

“The over-cheap too often has a catch in it — like the 
Paint Rock case. 

“A man went through the village of Paint Rock selling 
cloth for men’s suits. It was fine cloth and yet the price 
was only 25 cents a yard — the making of a complete suit 
for $1.25. Only one suit was sold to each customer, and the 
vendor said a traveling tailor would come along the next 
week and make up the suits at an equally low rate. 

“The tailor duly came along and, marvel of marvels, 
his charge was only 50 cents. The suit complete, a stylish 
suit of good cloth, for $1.75! 

“The tailor took away with him, to make up, all the 
cloth that his forerunner had sold in Paint Rock — and the 
next week this same cloth was sold over again in Nola 
Chucky or Quegue. At any rate, the Paint Rockians saw 
no more of it.” 
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CRITICISM OF NEWSPAPERS AND ADVERTISE- 
MENTS. 


BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


Reporter, Galt, Ontario— The Christmas number is 
handsome, the advertisements and the presswork being 
exceptionally good. 


From D. C. Walker, Wichita Falls, Texas, comes a pack- 
age of very fine advertisements fully up to the standard of 
his former good work. 


The Scottish Optimist, Edinburgh, Scotland.— This 
paper, the organ of the Society of Optimists, of Scotland, is 
well printed and filled with inspiring paragraphs. 


The Eerald- “Progress. 


A LELAND WHITTEN, Publisher CARLTON M_ BROSIUS, Edser 
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A first page good enough to serve as a model. 








The Herald-Progress, Sumner, Mississippi.—A beauti- 
ful, clean and well-balanced first page; one that could be 
followed as a model by publishers desiring to improve the 
appearance of their papers. It is reproduced (No. 1). 

J. B. MiLtuLer, Bucklin, Kansas.— The first page of the 
Banner’s special poultry-show edition is very nicely ar- 
ranged with its bands of illustrations of chickens across 
the top and bottom. You publish a very good paper. 

The Courier, Clark, South Dakota, has sent in another 
fine page advertisement, marred only by excessive ink in 
printing. The advertisement is the production of Roy A. 
Bast, whose work is known to readers of this department. 

HAROLD WILSON, Nashua, New Hampshire.— The page 
advertisement is best as you first set it. In the resetting 
there is nothing that stands out sufficiently strong to attract 
the attention of the reader, since all of the upper three 
lines are weak. In the first setting, you had one strong line 
at the top. You have a very good idea of advertisement 


construction, the features most amenable to criticism being 
the lack of care in the mechanical make-up, such as poor 
joining of rules and setting headings too close to the rules 
forming the various panels. A little more care as to the 
mechanical features will bring about a vast improvement 
in your work. 

L. G. Mort, Oskaloosa Independent, Oskaloosa, Kansas, 
has sent in for review a very good advertisement. We 
would criticize the placing of the headings at the left side 
and in some instances using small floral cuts to make these 
lines longer. Placing the headings in the center would have 
been much better. A larger line in the headline also 
would have been an improvement. 


The Lincoln County Times, Davenport, Washington.— 
This paper represents the neatest presswork seen in this 
department for some time. The first page is a beauty, 
being almost perfectly balanced and carrying headings of 
various sizes, regulated by the importance of the news 
items. You have reason to be proud of your paper. There 
is, however, room for improvement in the advertisements. 

Honolulu Star-Bulletin, Honolulu, Hawaii—The Christ- 
mas number is at hand and it is very creditable, especially 
the cover, which is printed in red, yellow and dark blue, 
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A clever cover-page. Original in three colors. 

and is reproduced here (No. 2). A feature of this number 
is the picture of a native lad, smiling down at the reader 
and writing above him “ Merry Christmas.” On his back 
is a paper sack, bearing the words “ Star-Bulletin.” The 
advertisements in the magazine section are better handled 
than those in the regular news section of the paper. 

The Tribune, Windsor, Nova Scotia.— You should make 
your pages just half the size they now are. As it is, the 
sheet is too large to be conveniently held by the reader, and 
being compelled to do so much folding in order to read a 
paper is an annoyance. If you ran eight pages half the 
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size of the four you are now running you could keep your 
first page free of advertisements. The advertisements con- 
tained in the paper are very good, although fewer type- 
faces would make a decided improvement. 


A CLEAN, well-balanced advertisement is that from the 
North Side News, Jerome, Idaho (No.3). There is a pleas- 
ing variety in the shape of the various panels, and the 
advertisement is well displayed, the heading, the date and 
the name of the firm being given due prominence. Had the 
matter in the four center panels been set with two-line 
prices the advertisement would have been almost perfect. 
Readers of this department should study this advertisement 
carefully. 
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gives the work a spotty appearance that makes it not only 
difficult to read but of little advertising value. You could 
have eliminated much of the extra room that has caused 
you so much difficulty had you allowed a margin of three or 
four picas between the outside border and the body of the 
advertisement, and in this way made the advertisement 
stand out with greater force. 


I. A. GRABMEYER, of the Times, Bay City, Michigan, 
sends in a package of very neat advertisements, the body 
matter on most of them having been set on the linotype. 
The display is good and the prices are, as a rule, brought 
out well. One of these advertisements, representing Mr. 
Grabmeyer’s general style, is reproduced (No. 4). It is 
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— Do not miss a single item in We shall reduce the high cost of 
this column. It contains the living by giving you the follow- 
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Hamilton County Advocate, Aurora, Nebraska.— You 
have run a large advertisement across the top of your first 
page, while on the back page you have nothing but reading- 
matter, an arrangement which is never consistent with the 
making of a good newspaper. Your advertisements are 
neat and the presswork is very good, so that with a clean 
first page you would have as good a paper as one could ask 
for. The back page is an outside page also and should fur- 
nish good positions for advertisers. The large double-page 
advertisement is well handled and offers no opportunity for 
criticism. 

MILuArD S. BINNEY, Fullerton, Nebraska.— You could 
have done better with the material you have had you broken 
up the advertisement into more panels and, perhaps, placed 
a rule border around the cuts. Much of the awkward white 
space now so evident in this advertisement could have been 
eliminated in this way. Another instance in which you have 
erred is in crowding your headings to the rules which form 
your panels and then throwing three or four picas of white 
space on either side of some word lower in the panel. This 


No. 3. 
A symmetrical and well-proportioned double-page advertisement. 











well balanced throughout, each panel or cut having a com- 
panion in the same relative position opposite. The circles 
at the top, of contrasting shapes, add variety, and conse- 
quently attract attention. They would be better a trifle 
lighter in tone, more in harmony with the weight of the 
border and the display-type. 


Ear. J. Myers, of Fostoria, Ohio, has sent in a page 
advertisement that is a model of neat workmanship. It 
has the further advantage of being well proportioned, and 
the prices are well brought out. Being so good in all these 
respects, it seems hard to be compelled to say that it is 
weak in one very important feature. The heading is very 
much too weak, both for purposes of preserving balance 
and of gaining the close attention of the reader. It is in 
looking over just such advertisements as this, however, 
that we gain the most knowledge of correct advertisement 
construction, for, with only the one defect to note, our 
chances of remembering it are increased. An advertise- 
ment full of errors of construction is likely to direct our 
attention in so many directions we will lose out on all, 
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but in this instance it is a plain case, easily comprehended. 
The advertisement is reproduced (No. 5). 


Aberdeen Daily American, Aberdeen, South Dakota.— 
The miniature edition which you printed and distributed at 
the annual banquet of the Merchants’ Association is very 
fine. It should have made a favorable impression upon the 
merchants and proved to them that you are keenly alive to 
your opportunities and offer them a first-class medium for 
their advertising. For the benefit of those who can not see 
the edition it might be well to state that it consists of four 
pages, 7% by 10 inches in size. The reading-matter is made 
up of boosts for the town, the merchants and the American. 
The publishers’ salutatory which appeared on the first page 
of the paper reads as follows: “ We had to wait until after 
dark to come out because of our scanty dress. Honest, the 
sheet is so small it hardly covers and the filling is of such 
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Advertisement by I. A. Grabmeyer, Times, 
Bay City, Michigan. 


texture that the editor hopes you can see through it. We 
are off! In just this particular shape — some shape, too, 
eh— and you may not see us again. Speaking for the 
association we may say that it is destined to do great 
things. At last the merchants have gotten together in a 
legitimate association for their mutual benefit. It is worth 
while and bound to succeed. It does things and will do 
more. We can be of mutual help.” 


From §S. A. Johnson, of Winnipeg, Canada, we have 
received a package of well-displayed advertisements, the 


chief charm of which lies in the simplicity of treatment 
which makes for the best legibility. The advertisements 
appeared in the Winnipeg Légberg. 


A Good Plan. 

The publishers of the Delphos Herald, Delphos, Ohio, 
have shown their faith in advertising, and in their own 
paper, by using in the issue of January 24, a two-page 
advertisement. In it they describe the items of office equip- 
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An advertisement well handled from a mechanical standpoint, well pro- 
portioned, but, for want of sufficient strength in the heading, 
not well balanced. 


ment carried in the company’s stationery department, illus- 
trating those items and giving the price. It is a plan that 
every publisher could follow advantageously, increasing the 
size of his own advertisement as the size and number of 
those for his customers decrease. It is not altogether the 
direct results of such advertising that make the plan desir- 
able, but it shows other advertisers that the publisher has 
confidence in his own medium. Those plants not carrying a 
line of office appliances can advertise stationery, handbills, 
cards, sales bills or anything produced in the office. Unfor- 
tunately, the advertisement is not suited for reproduction. 


Nineteen Pages of Automobile Advertising. 


The Baltimore News, on Saturday, January 17, pub- 
lished the largest paper in its history, thirty-four pages 
being necessary to handle the advertising and news matter 
on that day. This large paper was made necessary by the 
fact that nineteen solid pages were devoted to a special 
automobile number, marking the beginning of the automo- 
bile show in that city. The publishers are elated over the 
fact that in spite of the handicap of following on the heels 
of an off year the issue carried over seven thousand more 
lines of advertising than were handled in the show number 
of last year. Another feature of this large issue is that it 
was printed in one section, thus minimizing the liability of 
part being lost before reaching the reader. 
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THE INVENTION OF PRINTING. 


Third of a series of calendar designs illustrative of the progress of the printing art. 
Designed and drawn by Carl Scheffler, Palette and Chisel Club, Chicago. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 
processes to an exact science. 


Slurring on Edge of Half-tone Plate. 


(1607) Submits a folder printed in red and black on 
enamel stock. The pages alternate with type and half- 
tones. On the gripper edge of the sheet the half-tones 
show a slurring which was the subject of the pressman’s 
inquiry. Slurring on the whole line of plates at their out- 
side edge may be due to a baggy tympan. It may also be 
caused by the improper setting of the register-rack. Exam- 
ine the edges of the rack teeth for wear. It may require 
resetting to eliminate the slur. The cylinder-bearers, being 
oily at the point opposite where the cylinder segment and 
bed-rack have first contact, may cause a slur. Keep these 
parts dry. The cylinder-bearers may not have firm contact 
with the bed-bearers, and the lack of sufficient friction here 
may permit a slur to appear. The lowering of the cylinder 
a trifle corrects this error. 


Imitating Typewritten Letters. 

(1613) “ Please inform me what is the best and cor- 
rect way of imitating typewritten letters on a platen press. 
There used to be a process of printing from ribbon, which 
was called ‘ Neidich-Process’; if this is still in use, please 
give me the address.” 

Answer.—About the easiest way for the ordinary printer 
to produce this work is to procure a piece of any of the 
following goods: chiffon, nuns’ veiling, china silk, or silk 
bolting-cloth. Make a hem on each end of the fabric so it 
can be slipped over both grippers. The grippers may then 
be separated so as to make the fabric taut. The form may 
be made ready before the cloth is placed on the grippers. 
It will require about one thin cardboard more impression 
to print through the fabric. The Neidich Process Company 
has an office at 366 Broadway, New York city. 


Ink Does Not Take on Blank Board. 


(1606) Submits a section of a hanger printed on six- 
point blank board. The wood type does not appear to 
deposit the ink in a regular film, for in one part of a figure 
it appears gray while two inches away on the same char- 
acter, it appears solid black. The printer writes: “ We 
are enclosing sample of a job which our pressman has 
asked us to send you. He claims that the board is the 
cause of the ink acting the way it has on this job. He 
used book ink and you can see how it worked. It seems to 
the writer that the ink would not take hold of the enamel 
on the board as it is.a highly enameled cardboard, but our 
pressman does not agree with the writer on this. Kindly 
advise us.” 

Answer.— We do not believe that either ink or board is 
at fault for the reason that in some parts of the figures the 
ink covers properly. The trouble may be due to the man- 
ner in which the ink is applied. You should double roll the 
form and carry more color. It would do no harm to double 
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print this form, as all of the characters are large and solid. 
We believe that a heavier ink would give better results, but 
still you would have to double roll the form owing to the 
inadequate roller surface of your platen press. 


A New Mechanical Overlay. 

A patent on an overlay process was recently granted 
to W. E. Radtke, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. A number of 
these overlays were received. They were used on a cata- 
logue having a run of three thousand impressions. The 
inventor states in a letter: ‘‘ While the run on this job 
was but three thousand copies, I am convinced that twenty 
times that number of impressions could have been run 
without impairing the value of the overlay. This material 
is slightly resilient and will not injure the most delicate 
half-tone plate. I believe it is the best material yet offered 
for this purpose.” A critical examination of the overlay 
does not reveal the nature of the material that furnishes 
the relief portion. By transmitted light the various tones 
of a subject can be readily depicted, owing to the vary- 
ing degrees of opacity. A measurement with micrometer 
shows the maximum thickness to approximate .008 inch, 
while the minimum is about .005 inch. No details are fur- 
nished regarding the manner of manipulating the material. 
The vignette half-tones in the catalogue are excellent 
examples of the pressman’s skill. The high lights blend 
softly into the stock, while the middle tones and shad- 
ows have just sufficient pressure to give the tone values 
properly. 

Specimens from a Printer-pressman. 


(1608) Submits several bill-heads, circulars and book- 
lets. The make-ready is uniformly good in all samples. 
The vignette work in the two-color half-tones is surpris- 
ingly clean and well handled. The letter accompanying the 
specimens shows how determined efforts win. It reads in 
part: “I am sending specimens of presswork and invite 
your criticism. I am employed by a manufacturing com- 
pany in its private plant, and although I have been here 
five years I still consider myself an apprentice because I 
had but one year in a good shop under good men, and never 
set a job or put one on a press until I came here. I am the 
only printer in this shop, and all the help I get is through 
THE INLAND PRINTER and by watching the advertising 
matter that comes through the mail. I have read about 
making tint-plates from pressboard, but think I can beat 
that method. I use engraver’s wood (which costs only 1 
cent per square inch and is made in blocks 12 inches 
square), and for plain tint-plates that do not require too 
much routing out it works perfectly. It has a perfectly 
smooth face, is end wood and exactly type-high. It can be 
used any place and will wear as long as wood letters. 
I made the tint-plate for the enclosed catalogue cover by 
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making an offset proof on the wood and routing out in a 
drill press with a drill, which I ground flat on the end. 
We have just installed a big four-roller two-revolution 
press, and the big circular enclosed is my first attempt on 
a two-revolution press. I have to feed and watch the color 
myself.. The booklet shows my first attempt at embossing 
and make-ready of vignette plates. It was run on a 10 by 
15 Gordon with hand-cut card overlays, but I have learned 
since that there are better methods.” 

Answer.— The principal error is in the irregularity of 
color in the four-page circular. However, as you have to 
feed and watch the color, it is a difficult problem to contend 
with successfully. The smooth printing as well as the 
accurate registering of the tint-blocks with the key-plate is 
commendable, and shows considerable care on your part. 
The embossing of the antique cover-stock could have been 


one a trifle smaller than the other, will print with fairly 
soft edges when it is further spotted up in all but the 
edges that are intended to blend with the stock. To sum- 
marize, a vignette half-tone plate should print very weakly 
on first impression. The interlaying may properly begin 
after the block is first of all low enough. Too heavy an 
overlay will cause the loss of the vignette edge, which 
should print, but should print lightly and not spotted. The 
most satisfactory overlays for vignette half-tones are made 
by the mechanical overlay processes. 


Ink Mottled in the Shadows. 

(1610) Submits an impression of two square half- 
tone plates pulled on a sheet of high-grade enamel stock. 
The high lights appear clean and the dots are sharp. The 
white dots of the shadows and middle tones are filled in, 
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Bringing Manila Fiber Down from the Mountains. 


From ‘‘ Harvest Scenes of the World,’’ a handsome book issued by the Service Bureau of the: 
International Harvester Company of America. 


a trifle sharper, had closer attention been given to the com- 
pound used. The irregularity in the relief is doubtless due 
to the uneven application of the embossing medium. It is 
important that the compound be applied in as even a film as 
possible, for a large wad placed in one position may give 
sharpness to the characters in that locality, but will offset 
a smaller quantity placed adjacent which may not enter 
fully the interstices of the die and thus cause a lower relief 
in the stock. The use of Stewarts’ embossing-board will 
obviate this irregularity, as this board has a uniform thick- 
ness, and being easily applied, the results are satisfactory. 


Vignette Overlays. 

(1609) “Is there any set way of making ready small 
and medium-sized vignette half-tone plates? I am not 
altogether satisfied with the results I secure and would 
like some general information regarding hand-prepared 
overlays.” 

Answer.— The first essential in vignette half-tone work 
is to have the block level and a trifle under type-high. 
A type-high gage or micrometer is invaluable for this part 
of the operation. How much a block should be taken down 
will usually be gaged by its area. For example, a plate 
1 by 1% inches, when reduced .005 inch in height and then 
interlayed in the center with two pieces of French folio, 


owing to the squashing of the ink, causing a weak grayish 
appearance in these parts of the plates. The printer 
expresses dissatisfaction with the attempt he made to print 
the job, and writes, in part, as follows: “I am disgusted 
with the attempt I made in printing the enclosed half-tone 
plates. I tried reducing the ink, heating the disk, raising 
the bearers and pasting cards on the roller-tracks. All to 
no purpose, for I got the same result each time, either the 
stock picked or the ink appeared spotted. I would like to 
have suggestions toward the correcting of the mottled 
effect.” 

Answer.— The mottled effect may be due to the rollers, 
or to the ink. If the rollers are moist the ink will not 
transfer smoothly to the plate. If the ink is weak in body 
it will not lift properly. In other words, a weak-bodied ink 
will spread abnormally under pressure, causing the filling 
in of the fine white dots in the plate which will materially 
change the tones of the subject. The best rollers for half- 
tone printing will have a smooth surface and will not be too 
soft, just a trifle springy. They will not be sticky, as this 
condition prevents the proper distribution of the ink. It is 
useless to attempt fine work with unsuitable rollers. We 
do not, of course, know all the conditions present in exe- 
cuting this job. If the ink picked, it may have been due 
to a cold plate, or the temperature of the room may have 
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been too low. In such a state the ink would peel the 
surface from the paper, where, if the temperature were at 
80 degrees or higher, the ink would have been softer and 
less tacky, consequently it would not have picked the sur- 
face of the stock. This is another state in which it is 
useless to attempt to do good work. The temperature of 
the room must be above normal in order to do fine half-tone 
work. Another point: The ink, which may be the best of 
its kind, may not be suitable for the work. For example, 
a two-dollar job-black would not do for half-tone work on 
enamel stock quite so well as a one-dollar half-tone ink, 
because it is ground in a stronger varnish. As some grades 
of paper are easier peeled than others, it may be necessary 
to use a softer half-tone ink. Do not reduce the ink with 
oil or grease of any kind. It is best to use the plan sug- 
gested by the inkmaker, which is to use a softer ink to 
reduce with. 


To Reduce Gold Size. 


(1611) “Being a reader of your popular trade jour- 
nal for many years, I would request that you answer these 
few questions: (1) What kind of paste is suitable for spot- 
ting up with? Something that will not mold or get lumpy. 
(2) What would be a good size, style and weight of paper 
to use for spotting overlays? (3) In printing with brown 
size on coated stock, I find the ink too thick; what would 
you advise to use as a reducer? ” 

Answer.—(1) Library paste will not mold if kept cov- 
ered when not in use. Or, you may mix a small quantity 
of wintergreen with the paste and it will prevent molding. 
Ordinary flour paste will keep from molding by mixing in 
a small amount of formaldehyde or carbolic acid. (2) The 
usual paper used for spotting is ordinary French folio and 
common white tissue paper. The best tissue, however, is 
the kind called onion-skin. (3) If your brown size is too 
stiff add a few drops of spirits of turpentine. In no case 
use any greasy substance such as vaselin or oil. 


Shallow Half-tone Plates. 


(1612) Submits several pages of a book containing 
half-tone portraits, both square and oval. Some of these 
plates are very weak in contrasts. The printer writes: 
“ The enclosed sheets show plates that have not been made 
ready. Do you think they can be brought up properly? 
It looks to me as though the engraver failed to do his part 
of the work. Do you think the stock or the pressman is at 
fault? ” 

Answer.— Some of the plates are shallow owing to hav- 
ing received a single etch. These should be made ready 
and printed only on a hard tympan. You will have to print 
them with a minimum amount of ink, owing to the nature 
of the plate. Where these plates are placed in pages with 
normal half-tones, your trouble is increased, as you will 
then have to give all of them the same general treatment 
in making ready, and in inking while printing. Several of 
the good plates can be improved by a few tissue spots in the 
weak places. The plate with quarter-tone screen will 
appear weaker when placed in contrast with other plates 
having finer screens. This plate should not have been 
placed in a page with other portraits, but should have been 
alone. The paper is suitable for this work, and with a 
better grade of ink the plates can be brought up satisfac- 
torily. Of course, the pressman will have considerable 
trouble owing to the shallowness of the plates and will 
have to use a hard tympan, must use hard rollers and set 
them to a bare contact on the plates. He will have to wash 
out the shallow plates frequently owing to the tendency to 
fill up. 
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Half-tones Offsetting. 


* (1614) “I am a pressman of somewhat limited expe- 
rience. I am troubled with the offsetting of half-tones in 
forms where type also appears. The type parts of the 
form do not appear to offset at all. How can I prevent it 
without slip-sheeting the work? When the surface of 
enamel stock is picked in solids of half-tones what should 
be done to the ink?” 

Answer.— When the make-ready is incomplete or in 
such a condition that the plate is brought up with ink 
rather than with impression, half-tones may offset where 
the type does not. Not having an impression of the par- 
ticular job at hand, and being unacquainted with all of the 
conditions surrounding the production of the work, we 
would suggest that the plate be given as much impression 
as it will stand without impairing the appearance of the 
subject, and that the quantity of ink used be the least that 
the strongest subject will stand without appearing gray. 
Oil both sides of the top sheet and if any signs of elec- 
tricity appear in the stock, oil the top sheet repeatedly. 
In fact if every sheet of the tympan is thoroughly oiled it 
will help matters, whether the work is done on a platen or 
cylinder press. The temperature of the pressroom for fine 
half-tone work should be above 70 degrees during the win- 
ter season in order that the ink will work freely. The type 
and plates should not feel cold to the touch of the forearm. 
Cold iron vibrators and plates will tend to increase the 
tackiness of ink that might otherwise work properly. Ask 
your ink-dealer for the various specialties used to modify 
inks to suit the varying surface conditions of stock. You 
will find that he can supply you with suitable driers and 
reducers for the purpose you require. 





HAS ANYBODY SEEN DAN DIVER ? 
Handsome Dan Diver was once the property of Miss 
Diver, of the L. L. Poates Engraving Company, of New 
York city. Who Dan is now making happy it is hard to 
tell, but Miss Diver would very much like to know. He 


Dan Diver. 


has strayed and lost his way, or been stolen. Of course, 
no printer would be guilty of such a thing as stealing, 
but if any have seen Dan they will gladden the heart of 
his former mistress by letting her know where he is. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THOMAS INGRAM, MAYOR-PRINTER. 


BY EDMUND KINYON. 


jHOSE visitors in the city of Grass Valley, 
an important industrial center of six thou- 
sand population in California, who wish 
to pay their respects to the mayor, are 
informed that that official may be found 
during business hours at the office of the 
Grass Valley Morning Union. Making 
their wants known in the “ front office” 
of that institution, the tinkle of an electric bell in another 
part of the building summons a man with sleeves rolled, 
loosened, aproned and possibly ink-smudged — 





collar 











Thomas Ingram, 


Mayor-printer, of Grass Valley, California. 


Thomas Ingram, superintendent and foreman of the 
Union Publishing Company’s big plant, and, incidentally, 
head of the municipal government and foremost citizen. 
If the stress of his department is not too great, the mayor 
may invite his callers into the directors’ room or one of the 
editorial offices; otherwise they accompany him back to the 
composing-room, where he divides city business with the 
insistent work of job composition, imposing forms, linotype 
operation or directing a force of employees. 

Thomas Ingram is a notable type of that increasing 
number of printers who occupy an important place in the 
civic life of the communities in which they live. For a 
number of years he has been one of the most active men of 
his city, taking a leading part in every movement for bet- 
terment and expansion. He assisted in the organization of 
a local chamber of commerce and served as its president 
for two or three years. For twelve years he was presi- 
dent of the city board of education, the directing head of 
an organization which collects and expends thousands of 
dollars annually, and grappled with the many problems 
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incident to a public-school system. When the public library 
was established, Ingram was drafted to serve on the board 
of managers. As Exalted Ruler of the local lodge of Elks, 
he carried through a movement for the erection of a beau- 
tiful $50,000 home, the finest possessed by any town of its 
size in the West. His position in the Masonic lodges is 
next to the highest. His election as mayor was unanimous, 
no one wishing to oppose a candidate whose fitness for the 
position was so universally conceded. 

It should not be inferred that this mayor-printer is a 
man of large financial affairs who still retains a senti- 
mental interest in his early trade—his monthly pay- 
check still constitutes easily nine-tenths of his income. 
He is a moderate stockholder and director in the company 
by which he is employed and has nominal interests in a 
few other concerns, some of which are more of a burden 
than a help. Always, he regards printing as his chief 
vocation, and it is to that which he devotes eight or more 
hours of hard work each day, regarding his other activities 
as side-lines for his leisure hours. The plant over which he 
has supervision employs two complete shifts and is oper- 
ated from sixteen to twenty hours per day, thus imposing 
additional executive requirements upon the responsible 
head of that department. 

A rather unusual feature of Thomas Ingram’s career 
is that he has never set a line of type outside of his home 
town. In Grass Valley he went through all of the various 
stages of paper carrier, apprentice, hand news compositor, 
jobman, ad.-man, pressman, linotype operator and finally 
foreman of the largest plant in that section of the State. 
He has never been “on the road,” never out of a job and 
never seriously afflicted with the fever of a “ larger field.” 
Another interesting feature is that from the day he first 
entered one of the local offices as “ devil,” a goodly number 
of years ago, down to the present, he has never missed 
reading each monthly issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, the 
bound volumes of most of which he still retains in his 
library. 

The subject of this sketch is the owner of a pleasant 
cottage home and finds ample time, despite his myriad 
activities, only a few of which have been enumerated here, 
to play the role of kind husband and father to an inter- 
esting family. 


NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY OF THE WORLD. 


‘ 


Americans are known the world over as “ good adver- 
tisers,” and there is now a disposition to extend the liberal 
use of printers’ ink to foreign countries. American adver- 
tising thus accompanies American goods abroad. In 
response to requests from manufacturers and exporters, 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, of the 
Department of Commerce, is issuing a newspaper directory 
that contains lists of news and trade papers in the princi- 
pal cities and towns in foreign countries, supplemented 
with information as to advertising rates, subscription 
price, circulation, etc. These lists were transmitted by 
American consular officers, who are in a position to judge 
the value of local publications for advertising purposes. 

No attempt has been made to publish complete sched- 
ules of advertising rates, but a general idea may be 
obtained from the facts furnished. Brief statements are 
given also of the population, trade, and industries of the 
district covered by the reports. Copies of this publication, 
entitled, “ Miscellaneous Series No. 10, Foreign Publica- 
tions for Advertising American Goods, etc.,’”’ will be sold 
by the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for 25 cents each. 
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Ben Franklin Club of Northeastern Iowa. 


The quarterly meeting of the Ben Franklin Club of 
Northeastern Iowa was held at New Hampton, Iowa, dur- 
ing the last week of January. The purpose of the meeting 
was to study and determine the actual cost estimated in 
terms of days, hours, etc., of operating a printing-plant. 
The club voted to hold its next meeting at Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, in May, at the time of the Northwestern Cost 
Congress, which will be held in that city. The officers 
elected last spring, Ed. Bailey, of Decorah, president, and 
Walter Barth, of Cresco, secretary, were continued in office. 


Old-Time Printing Pressmen’s Association of 
New York City. 


The second annual dinner of the Old-Time Printing 
Pressmen’s Association of New York city was held at 
A. H. Meyer’s Rathskeller, in the Woolworth building, 
Manhattan, on Wednesday evening, February 11. Stephen 
Kelly was the principal entertainer, singing many old-time 
favorites, which were well received. At the conclusion of 
the dinner Benjamin Thompson, president of the associa- 
tion, gave a short speech, in which he outlined the work 
accomplished by the association. Don C. Seitz, business 
manager of the New York World, was the next speaker. 
He told how he came to secure his first position, which was 
with The Brooklyn Eagle, some twenty years ago. Walter 
L. Durack, another Brooklynite, followed Mr. Seitz. Isaac 
Wood, the oldest printer in Greater New York, was remi- 
niscent in his talk. 


New England Printers Hold Second Cost Congress. 


To further the interests of the printing business in New 
England, was the object of between seven and eight hun- 
dred printers who registered as delegates to the Second 
Cost Congress of New England Printers and Allied Trades, 
held in Hotel Somerset, Boston, Massachusetts, on Janu- 
ary 27 and 28. The general recommendation put forward 
by the delegates was that the big master printers should 
draw the small printers into their associations as rapidly 
as practicable, and urge them to keep their prices up 
to a reasonable standard and, incidentally, improve their 
product. 

Albert W. Finlay was chairman of the congress; the 
welcoming address was extended by Mayor Fitzgerald, and 
greetings from the Boston Printing and Allied Trades were 
extended by George H. Ellis. Among other speakers were: 
George M. Courts, president of the United Typothetz and 
Franklin Clubs of America; J. E. C. Farnham, Henry P. 
Porter, William C. Root, William M. Lester, George W. 
Taylor and Robert Seaver. On Tuesday evening the dele- 
gates attended a banquet in the large ballroom of the hotel. 
The play, “‘ The Revised Proof,” was given as the feature 
of the evening. 


Connecticut Valley Club of Printing-house Craftsmen. 


The first meeting of the Connecticut Valley Club of 
Printing-house Craftsmen since its organization at Spring- 
field last November was held in Hartford, at the Hotel 
Carde, on Saturday evening, January 31. About one hun- 
dred members, from Holyoke, Springfield and Hartford, 


were present. A splendid banquet was spread, and an 
interesting and instructive program rendered. 

Mayor Louis R. Cheney was the toastmaster of the eve- 
ning, and gave incidents connected with his early expe- 
riences as a printer. “ The Efficiency System of Printing ” 
was the subject of Albert W. Finlay, of Boston. Mr. Finlay 
said that he put a cost system in his plant ten years ago, 
and had found it to be a great advantage. He believed that 
the employer and the employee should meet each other half 
way in their business relations, and he urged a uniform 
system of wages and of hours all over the country. He 
also spoke of the child-labor law of Massachusetts, prais- 
ing it, and recommending it for Connecticut. 

Other speakers of the evening were: William Lester, 
of Springfield; James H. Reid, superintendent of the Trav- 
elers’ Insurance Company’s printing-plant; William H. 
Barnard, superintendent of the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company’s printing department; Erastus Geer, the vet- 
eran directory publisher; A. Pindar, of Hartford, and 
M. J. McCormick, of Springfield. 

The officers of the club are: President, William S. 
Cummings; vice-president, J. E. Kerrigan; secretary, 
Edward Casey, of Springfield; treasurer, Stephen F. Bible, 
of Springfield. 


Annual Meeting of New York Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen. 


The New York Club of Printing House Craftsmen held 
its annual meeting at the Café Boheme on Thursday eve- 
ning, February 5. The meéting aside from a natural zest 
due to the election of new officers was very interesting 
because of a discussion of the past history of the club and 
plans offered for future development. The retiring Board 
of Governors of the club presented the retiring president, 
Hiram Sherwood, of the Read Printing Company, with 
a beautiful gavel bearing a silver plate appropriately 
engraved, and also presented the retiring treasurer, Gus 
Oakes, of the Charles Francis Press, with a beautifully 
engraved silver shield mounted upon a mahogany back. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: President, 
Camille De Veze, of the De Vinne Press; vice-president, 
James J. Hatton, of the American Lithographic Company; 
Secretary, H. Kanegsberg, of the Blanchard Press; treas- 
urer, James D. Conmee, of Rogers & Company. 


Tri-City Ben Franklin Club Banquet. 


The third annual dinner of the Tri-City (Rock Island 
and Moline, Illinois, and Davenport, Iowa) Ben Franklin 
Club, held in the banquet hall of the Rock Island club on 
January 23, was the most successful event in the history 
of the club. More than a half hundred Tri-City printers 
and their ladies assembled to enjoy a material and intel- 
lectual feast in which the get-together spirit was strongly 
in evidence. 

C. L. Desaulniers presided as toastmaster, and handled 
the program in a dignified, businesslike manner. Mr. 
Desaulniers had a sheet of popular songs prepared for the 
occasion, and the guests joined in the choruses in a happy 
manner, regardless of vocal accomplishment. 

Former printer Rev. L. M. Thomas, of Silvis, opened 
the exercises with an invocation. 

President Henry Kramer delivered an address in which 
he congratulated the members on improved conditions in 
the printing trades of the Tri-Cities, and spoke optimisti- 
cally of the future. 

Irving C. Norwood, secretary of the Davenport Com- 
mercial Club, speaker of the evening, selected “ Ben 
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Franklin, Printer,’ as his subject. The address was 
replete with ideas on the life of the printer-philosopher, 
whom the speaker characterized as “a statesman . cen- 
tury ahead of his time.” 

The topic selected by Oswald Becker, secretary of the 
Davenport Rotary Club, was “ Service.” Mr. Becker, thor- 
oughly familiar with his subject, asserted that ‘“ Service 
is the only commodity of value which the printer has to 
sell.” 

C. C. Cessna, advertising manager of the Harned & 
Von Maur department stores, spoke of the value of “ Good 


C. L. DESAULNIERS. 


C. C. CESSNA. 


IrvING C. NoRwoop. 


OSWALD BECKER. 
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purpose. The Hotel Emerson has been selected as head- 
quarters, and every preparation has been made to cater to 
the comfort and convenience of those who will attend. 

The conference will devote its time to the discussion of 
practical problems, and only the most important phases of 
the photoengraving i: <ustry will be considered. A number 
of the most prominent men in the industry will participate 
in the program and every address and paper will be fol- 
lowed by an open discussion. The social features have not 
been overlooked, and as Baltimore is known for its hospi- 
tality, little need be said on that score. A side trip to 


HENRY KRAMER. 


W. L. PURCELL. 


Speakers and Prominent Men at the Tri-City Ben Franklin Club Banquet. 


Printing ”’ to the business man who strives for success in 
these days of strenuous competition. 

Other guests were called upon by the toastmaster in 
around-the-table talks, which brought out many valuable 
suggestions to the craft. 

The committee in charge of the affair was: 


C. 1. 
Desaulniers, Moline; Henry Kramer, Rock Island, *and 
W. L. Purcell, Davenport. 

The banquet was declared a big success, and the guests 
departed with the hope that in 1915, when Rock Island 
takes its “turn” as entertainer, the Ben Franklin dinner 
will be one of the big events of the Tri-Cities. 


Second Conference of Atlantic Coast Photoengravers. 


The Second Conference of Atlantic Coast Photoengrav- 
ers will be held in Baltimore, Friday and Saturday, March 
6 and 7, 1914. The conference has been sanctioned by the 
Executive Committee of the International Association of 
Manufacturing Photoengravers and will be conducted by 
the Baltimore-Washington members of the craft, who have 
formed themselves into a committee of the whole, for this 


Washington has also been planned and the visitors to the 
conference will have an opportunity to view Congress in 
session and to see the notables and leaders in American 
politics. 


Machine Composition Club of Chicago Holds 
Annual Dinner. 

That codperation — not only the order of the day but 
the necessity also — is greatly on the increase in the print- 
ing and allied industries, was fully demonstrated at the 
annual business meeting and banquet of the Machine 
Composition Club of Chicago, held in the Grey Room of 
Hotel Sherman, on Thursday evening, February 5. Repre- 
sentatives of the various organizations, the supply houses 
and other branches of the printing industry united in 
spending a most interesting and entertaining evening, and 
enjoyed a bountiful repast. 

President Charles S. Peterson was the toastmaster of 
the evening and performed his duties with great credit. 
Addresses were made by Henry Ericsson, commissioner of 
buildings, on “The Building Department of Chicago”; 
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Francis A. Winship, western manager Harper & Brothers, 
on “ Publishers and Printers”; Lewis E. Larson, secre- 
tary Board of Education, on “The School System of 
Chicago”; William J. Hartman, president Ben Franklin 
Mutual Casualty Insurance Company, on “ Codperation ”; 
and John W. Hastie, president Chicago Employing Print- 
ers’ Association, on “Linotype Reminiscences.” Others 
called on for short talks were J. Harry Jones, representing 
the Chicago Typothetze; Michael Colbert, secretary Chi- 
cago Typographical Union, No. 16; and A. D. Robrahn, 
secretary Employing Electrotypers’ Association of Chicago. 

“ We are guided by the printer from the time we enter 
this world until we make our exit,” said Mr. Winship. 
“When we make our entrance, the printer records the 





Charles S. Peterson, 
President of the Machine Composition Club of Chicago since the 
time of its organization. 


event by a short paragraph. When we launch out into the 
sea of matrimony, the printer is again called into service 
to note the occasion by a few lines. When we shuffle off 
this mortal coil, again it is the printer who records our 
departure by a short notice. The printer must be an all- 
around man; a one-hundred-per-cent man, and must be on 
the job all of the time. He must not only be proficient in 
the three R’s, he must be conversant with all other profes- 
sions and vocations. The printer is the foundation of our 
great national prosperity.” 

Mr. Hartman, in his customary able manner, called 
attention to the progress that has been brought about in 
the printing industry by codperation. “Ten years ago it 
would have been impossible to get a gathering of this kind 
together. Codperation has reduced losses through making 
possible the establishing of a credit bureau. It has brought 
printers to the point where they will help out one another 
when rushed with work. It has enabled printers to know 
their costs, whereas ten years ago no printer in the United 
States knew exactly what it cost him to produce his work. 
To-day they are the only manufacturers of made-to-order 
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products that know their costs. The cost system has been 
a godsend to the printer; other countries are copying the 
system, and requests for assistance in introducing it are 
coming from all quarters of the globe.” 

Linotype reminiscences in the book and job business 
date back twenty years, according to Mr. Hastie, who 
learned to operate the linotype on the old Chicago Times, 
and who worked in the first trade plant in Chicago. It 
was thought that the entrance of the machine would throw 
out a great many men, but on the contrary it has increased 
the demand for men. The impetus given the printing 
business by the advent of the linotype was tremendous, 
and the growth of the business inspired by it is beyond 
conception. The Machine Composition Club of Chicago has 
done a great deal toward putting the business on a sound 
footing.” 

A number of selections were exceptionally well ren- 
dered by the Colonial Male Quartette (the “ Only Way” 
Quartette, for this occasion), which was furnished by the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company. One piece, written for 
the occasion by George B. Harmer, of the George B. 
Harmer Printing Company, a member of the quartette, 
and sung to the tune of “ Illinois,” brought back old days 
to many present: 

In the good old days we set our type by hand, 
Yes by hand; 

And to pick up “ phat” on this and that was grand, 
It was grand. 

We would work three nights a week, 

Then a “ sub.”’ we'd fondly seek, 

And we'd make our little sneak 
For the week — for the week. 


But times have changed since we set type by hand, 
Yes by hand; 

And the linotype is busy in our land, 
In our land. 

It will set and slug and lead, 

If with metal it is fed, 

All without an aching head, 
Aching head — aching head. 

Handsome programs, the covers of which were printed 
by the offset process, were furnished by the Chicago Lino- 
Tabler Company; and at each plate was a roll tied with 
ribbon and containing cigars and cigarettes presented by 
the E. W. Blatchford Metal Company. 

The officers for the coming year are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Charles S. Peterson; vice-president, David W. 
Matthews; treasurer, Lafayette M. Cozzens; secretary, 
Charles F. McElroy; dean, Eli W. Miner; poet laureate, 
John I. Oswald. 





NOT A KNOCKER. 


A worker in one of the mission settlements was speak- 
ing to some water-front boys with reference to Roman 
history. He touched upon the doings of Nero, giving a 
vivid picture of the cruelty of the Emperor. It seemed to 
the speaker that he had fixed the idea of injustice and 
wickedness in the minds of his hearers. Then he began to 
ask a few questions. 

“ Boys, what do you think of Nero?” 

Silence, broken only by an uneasy shifting of the lads 
in their seats. 

“Well, Clancy,” said the lecturer, making an indi- 
vidual appeal, “what do you think of Nero? Would you 
say he was a good man? Would you like to know him?” 

Clancy hesitated. Finally, after again being urged to 
reply, he did so in these words: 

“Well, he never done nothin’ to me.” — Harper’s 
Magazine. 








THE MAN AND 





This department of service is designed to bring men of capacity in 
touch with the opportunities which are seeking them and which they are 
seeking. There is no charge attached to the service whatever. It is en- 
tirely an editorial enterprise. Applicants for space in this department 
are requested to write fully and freely to the editor, giving such refer- 
ences as they may ider conv t. Their applications will be 
reduced to a formal anonymous statement of their desires and their 
experience, a reference number attached and published in ‘‘ The Inland 
Printer.” Their names will be furnished to inquirers. Similarly, those 
who command opportunities which they are seeking men to fill will be 
accorded the same privilege under the same terms. The “ get-together” 
movement has many phads. This is one which “ The Inland Printer” 
ted as especially desirable for the good of the trade. 
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Opening for Printing and Advertising Salesman. 

(1842) Printing firm in the State of Vermont is seek- 
ing the services of a practical printing and advertising 
salesman; prefers one with practical printing experience, 
who is capable of giving suggestions to and serving both 
the advertiser and customer who desire good printing. 
Salary will not be large at first, but the opportunity is 
extraordinarily good. 


Would Learn All Branches of Presswork. 

(1843) Young man of twenty-one years would like to 
hear from any firm who would be willing to consider his 
services at a moderate salary. Has had two years’ expe- 
rience on cylinder presswork and one year on job press- 
work, and his ambition is to learn all branches. 


Linotype-machinist Seeks Opening. 

(1844) Linotype machinist-operator of several years’ 
experience would like to secure a permanent position as 
linotype-machinist. Thoroughly competent; single; sober; 
He is also a printer. 


union. Will go anywhere. 
Superintendent Seeks Location. 
(1845) All-around printer, familiar with modern 


printing-plant efficiency and cost-system methods, estimat- 
ing, handling large and small work; practical stoneman 
and job-printer; accustomed to planning and laying out 
big runs; good judge of presswork and how to get results 
from this department; familiar with folding and binding 
combinations where manufacturing pamphlets by the mil- 
lion brings out economy in production; would like to locate 
as superintendent or manager of up-to-date plant giving 
results the first consideration. Any location. Has been 
a successful executive for past fifteen years. Best of refer- 
ences. 
Would Establish Own Bindery. 


(1846) Man of many years’ experience in the bindery, 
first-class mechanic at ruling, forwarding and finishing, 
and familiar with all the machinery connected with the 
bookbinding industry, would like to get a bindery of his 
own; that is, lease some place with the privilege of buying, 
or take charge with a salary and a division of the profits. 
Prefers Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana or Texas. Has 
held foremanships with some of the best-known firms in 
the South. 


Would Purchase Interest in Newspaper. 
(1847) Newspaper man with eleven years’ practical 
experience in every branch of the mechanical end of the 
office, would like to become interested in a newspaper, buy- 
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ing an interest on the deferred-payment plan. At present 
a linotype-machinist but would like to invest in a business 
of his own. Sober. Steady. Married. 


Job-plant for Sale. 


(1848) Well-equipped job-plant in an Ohio town of 
about twenty-five thousand population is for sale. In con- 
nection with the printing, it handles engraving, loose- 
leaf devices, sells and rents typewriters. The business has 
been established six years and regularly employs four men. 
The January sales were the best since the establishment of 
the business and February looks equally as good. Owner 
intends to retire on farm. Excellent opportunity for one 
wishing to buy in that section of the country. One of the 
largest summer resorts in the country is located there, 
making the work at that season of the year unusually good. 


Compositor Seeks Change. 

(1849) Young printer, twenty-three years of age, 
seven years’ experience in job and newspaper work in 
country and city offices, would like to change on account of 
working conditions. Student of I. T. U. Course of Instruc- 
tion in Printing. Experience in estimating, and capable of 
taking charge of small office. Will go anywhere. Union. 


Printer with Advertising Experience Seeks 
Location. 

(1850) First-class job and ad. compositor with twelve 
years’ experience, who for over two years has been a close 
student of advertising, would like to locate with a firm 
where he could make use of his combined ability as printer 
and advertising man. Prefers a position in Philadelphia, 
and would be willing to start for $20 a week. Good refer- 
ences. 

Operator Seeks Change. 

(1851) Young lady having five years’ experience as 
operator, mostly on newspaper work, and some bookwork 
— would like to make a change. Worked several years at 
the printing trade as hand compositor before learning to 
operate the machine. Can set clean proofs. Union. 


Cylinder Pressman Seeks Change. 


(1852) Young pressman desires to make a change. 
Would like to take charge of a shop having two or three 
cylinders. Best references as to workmanship. Married. 
Union. East preferred. 


Seeks Employment and Ultimate Purchase of Plant. 

(1853) Married man, forty-two years of age, of good 
address and pleasing personality, who worked only a few 
years at printing after apprenticeship but has had expe- 
rience in other branches of newspaper work, would like to 
have employment in small newspaper office to thoroughly 
learn the business and then purchase the plant. 


Linotype Trade Plant for Sale. 

(1854) Profitable one-machine linotype trade plant 
for sale. Rent, light, heat and power furnished free. One 
contract guaranteeing about $200 worth of composition 
monthly. Price $6,000, cash preferred. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for good operator. 


Printing and Lithographing Salesmen Wanted. 
(1855) Large lithographing house in the East requires 
the services of two printing and lithographing salesmen — 
one for city and suburban work and the other to take an 
outside territory. Good opportunities. 
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Seeks Position as Foreman or Proofreader. 

(1856) Man of several years’ experience would like 
position as foreman of composing-room or proofreader in 
some southeastern State. Has held similar position with 
some of the best plants in the country. No bad habits. 
Married. Union. 


Cutting-machine Operators Wanted. 
(1857) Medical firm in Illinois with private printing- 
plant is seeking the services of cutting-machine operators. 
Good opportunity for those interested. 


Estimator Seeks Position. 

(1858) Young man of six years’ experience in the 
mechanical department has just finished the best course in 
estimating and cost-system work obtainable and would like 
a position as estimator. Would like to specialize in job- 
work, but will handle all classes of work if required. 
Would take charge of job department of country news- 
paper. Has been in present position eight years. 


Opportunity for Electrotyping and Engraving Plant. 


(1859) Interested parties in a large, well-located town 
in Ohio report the need of a good electrotyping and engrav- 
ing plant in their city. City has a population of forty 
thousand with three responsible daily papers and several 
job-plants, and all the electrotyping and engraving work is 
sent out of the city. Parties will codperate financially with 
capable man who is able to start and maintain such a plant 
and invest some money himself. 


I. T. U. Graduate Seeks Position in Front Office. 


(1860) Young journeyman printer, twenty-one years 
of age, would like position as assistant to the superinten- 
dent or estimator of a printing-plant. Graduate of the 
I. T. U. Course, and has studied estimating and paper 
stock. At present head stoneman in a plant having ten 
cylinders and four Gordons. Has worked on all kinds of 
make-up and composition. Would be willing to go any- 
where. 

All-around Printer Seeks Change. 


(1861) Man of over twenty years’ experience in vary- 
ing capacities in the printing business would like to connect 
with some establishment where he may be subordinate to 
practical men who can appreciate good, faithful and ener- 
getic work, or where he can be the responsible head, with 
the authority and support necessary to conduct successful 
operation of the business. Has had country and city expe- 
rience as a mechanic, and has occupied position as editor 
and manager of good country offices with success. Not a 
linotype operator, but has had extensive experience in 
handling linotype matter. Prefers Michigan, Wisconsin 
or Minnesota, but would consider proposition from any 
place in the Middle West. 


Harris Pressman Seeks Location. 

(1862) Harris pressman, competent on one and two 
color presses, envelope and cylinder presses, would like to 
make a change. Now employed on one-color Harris and 
Optimus cylinder in small shop. Best of references. 


All-around Printer Seeks Position in Small Town. 

(1863) All-around printer, familiar with all branches 
of the printing business, ambitious and energetic, would 
like to secure a position in small town. Has had twenty 
years’ experience on Gordon, cylinder, folder, also in com- 
posing-room. Can lock up forms and estimate on jobwork 
if necessary. 
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First-class Pressman Would Change. 


(1864) A reliable firm located in northern Iowa or 
Illinois or southern Minnesota or Wisconsin, can get a 
first-class, union, cylinder pressman at reasonable wages. 
Accustomed to handling high-grade work in black and 
color and will submit references proving this. 


Compositor Seeks Change. 


(1865) First-class compositor, age twenty-six, with 
seven years’ experience, mostly on administrative end of 
the business, would like a place in larger shop with chance 
for advancement. At present cost clerk and assistant man- 
ager in medium-size shop using Standard cost system. 
Knows how to handle men to get the best work. 


Seeks Foremanship of News and Job Office. 


(1866) All-around practical printer, with eight years’ 
experience, would like to secure a position as foreman of 
a small news and job shop in small town or city in south- 
ern Michigan or Ohio. Fully competent on either job or 
news composition, and also has a working knowledge of 
presses, both cylinder and job. 


Would Lease Country Newspaper with View to 
Purchasing. 


(1867) Editor of one of the leading trade journals 
would like to lease a country newspaper, with a view to 
trying out the field and later buying on easy terms; or 
would consider an advertising position with a good house 
if offered. 


Pressman Seeks Change with View to Becoming 
Financially Interested. 


(1868) Pressman and good mechanic on printing 
machinery, with many years’ experience on Gordons and 
cylinders, both black and color work, also web press, would 
like to become connected with an up-to-date job shop with 
prospects of becoming financially interested. Would prefer 
a manufacturing city of about forty thousand or fifty thou- 
sand in Wisconsin, Illinois or Indiana. 


Pressman Would Purchase. | 


(1869) A first-class all-around pressman, experienced 
in all classes of work and used to handling help, wishes to 
get connected and purchase an interest in a good print-shop 
in a small town forty to one hundred miles south or west 
of Chicago, or would join with one or two printers in start- 
ing a shop outside of Chicago. 


Linotype Machinist-operator or Foreman-machinist 
Seeks Good Location. 


(1870) Man of nineteen years’ experience in all 
branches of printing trade wants to locate permanently 
with good, live paper. First-class machinist and operator 
with fast speed and clean proofs. Experienced on adver- 
tisement and make-up work. Thoroughly qualified to take 
full charge of composing-room. Strict disciplinarian and 
systematizer. Middle States preferred. Age thirty-eight. 
Married and union. References furnished if desired. 


Pressman Seeks Position. 


(1871) Pressman desires position with an up-to-date 
printing-house east of Chicago. Thoroughly competent on 
platen presses, also Seybold and Sheridan embossing 
presses with some experience on cylinders on half-tone and 
color work. Married. Reliable. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
GET THE RIGHT ADDRESS ON YOUR MAIL. 


BY LEROY T. STEWARD, 
Superintendent of Deliveries, Chicago Postoffice. 


geen = =< ETTER-HEADS, bill-heads and_ similar 

i matter are printed for a definite purpose. 

That purpose is to convey information. 

First in importance is the style of the 

corporation, the firm or the name of the 

individual engaged in business. Second 

is the definite address of the business. 

The absence of the latter, or its statement 

involved with other matter or obscurely, results in mail 

responsive to correspondence on the stationery being dis- 

patched without address other than the city or State, which 

will often be the responsible cause for a serious delay 
before delivery can be effected. 

The general commercial world is not ordinarily aware 
of this fact, and contracting printers habitually ignore it, 
the result being a reduced efficiency of the stationery. From 
time to time very artistic and skilfully wrought out sug- 
gestions appear in THE INLAND PRINTER. It is noted they 
relate principally to covers, cards and forms. It would 
appear that a distinct field for increased efficiency pre- 
sented itself in the education of the job-printer in the art 
of designing and executing really effective “ heads.” 

Some time since, the Chicago postoffice collected some 
thousands of letter-heads in current use in the loop district. 
These were a revelation. Not one in a hundred bore a 
definite address clearly stated. An address should give the 
exact street number, together with the suffix or affix. It 
should be prominent in form and location. It should occupy 
a standard location with relation to other matter. In cases 
where a prominent building is named, the room number 
is essential, but a better form is the street number and the 
room number. 

There is no public service so intimately identified with 
all of our interests, both public and private, as is the Postal 
Service. It is preéminently that of all the people, irrespec- 
tive of condition, and were it to become paralyzed for a 
single day our activities, particularly commercial, would be 
at a standstill. 

From a very small beginning the Postal Service has 
developed in step with popular requirement, until to-day it 
has quite outgrown the acquaintance of the people. The 
public understands that in some manner a letter deposited 
at a given point is delivered to the addressee at his distant 
address. The public is utterly uninformed as to the han- 
dling and treatment of the mail from the time it leaves the 
sender until the time it reaches the addressee. The consen- 
sus of the public comprehension of the Postal Service might 
be summed up in the belief that the Postoffice is an entity 
that is personally acquainted with the citizens of a village 
or city, and that it knows where they reside and have 
resided for thirty years, or where they transact their busi- 
ness and have remained. And so it has come about that the 
sender of a letter, from thoughtlessness, carelessness or 
selfishness, not having at hand conveniently or not being 
sure of a definite address, has fallen into the habit of 
addressing mail simply to the town or city, and says to him- 
self: ‘“ Oh, the Postoffice will know him, he has lived there 
for thirty years.” Therein is the fallacy. The Postoffice 
knows nothing as to the intention of the sender, except as 
stated by him upon the wrapper — namely, that it is his 
desire that a particular piece of mail shall be delivered to 
a certain addressee at a definite address in a designated 
location. 

The stamp in effect is the evidence of a contract existing 
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between the Postoffice Department and the sender of the 
letter by which the Postoffice Department agrees for the 
sum of money paid, as attested by the stamp, to deliver the 
piece of mail to which it is attached, to the party addressed 
at a definite address where it is known or believed by the 
sender that the addressee can be found. 

In recognition of the fact that thousands of people have 
not at hand the information necessary to enable them to 
accurately address mail, it has been a part of the treatment 
accorded, generally speaking, to first-class mail, that in the 
absence of the address, or the addressee not being found at 
the place of address, to search the directory. Each piece 
of mail so delivered has advertised to the sender that mail 
could be delivered if incorrectly or inadequately addressed, 
and as time has passed a larger and larger number of peo- 
ple have become absolutely indifferent as to the manner in 
which they address mail, and say to themselves: “ Well, 
the Postoffice will find them.” Jt is not the business of the 
Postoffice to search for addresses whose definite locations 
are known or obtainable by the sender by a reasonable 
effort on his part. In the great majority of cases the sender 
has access to all of the information and the same sources 
of information as has the Postoffice, and it is a rank imposi- 
tion for him to presume that the Postoffice shall address his 
correspondence for him. It is seldom that there is not a 
letter, bill-head, advertisement, circular or some matter in 
the possession of the writer to which he can refer for the 
address, if he chooses to consult his files or is dictating 
from correspondence in hand. Every one should keep a 
mailing-list. 

It has been definitely ascertained that thousands of 
firms purposely omit the street address from their letter- 
heads, and as the result all correspondence responsive to 
letters written by these firms will be mailed without street 
and number as a part of the address, thus placing the 
burden upon the Postoffice of searching out the addressee 
and completing the address. 

Firms in outside cities frequently address letters from 
Bradstreet’s or some other list of names, and mail thou- 
sands of pieces at a time and expect the Postoffice in a 
great city like Chicago to search the directory for each one 
of the addressees. It was never contemplated that mail 
deposited in large quantities without addresses should be 
addressed by the Postoffice. It is not the business of the 
Postoffice to address mail, but to deliver it in accordance 
with the expressed wish of the sender as attested by the 
address. 

The treatment of mail received for delivery in any city 
involves many handlings. The mail passes through a sifting 
process, each treatment reducing the separation smaller 
and smaller until the final distribution places the mail into 
the hands of a letter-carrier, who delivers it to the ad- 
dressee. The mail can not, therefore, come into the hands 
of the carrier except it be given him by a clerk who under- 
stands that he delivers that particular mail. Mail reaching 
Chicago is first sent to the city room, where it is divided 
as to mail for the down-town district, mail for the near-by 
stations, and mail for the remoter portions of Chicago, to 
which the transportation is by means of railroads. The 
mail for the business district is divided into eight sections: 
this division again into thirty or forty carrier districts, and 
these into two to seven parts. It is obvious, therefore, that 
if the distributer who first receives the mail does not know 
whether the firms are in the down-town district or outside, 
he will have to lay the mail aside. This mail is then taken 
to an expert distributer, who has specially learned a list of 
some thousands of firms, and he, in most cases, will know 
the general location. If he is unable to throw the mail to 
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the proper carrier, it will then go to the Directory Section, 
where the directory will be searched and the mail be 
marked up. It is plain that this all requires time. 

The sender in nine cases out of ten could have pro- 
vided the address in a fraction of the time the Postoffice 
was required to expend to supply the deficiency. 

The Railway Mail Service, bringing mail into Chicago, 
has clerks upon its cars who have the Chicago scheme of 
separation. These clerks know that a certain street and 
number is in a certain section. If a piece of mail should 
come into the hands of one of these distributers addressed, 
John Smith & Co., 38 South Dearborn street, this dis- 
tributer would know that this was in Section 3, and would 
throw it into a pigeonhole provided for that purpose. This 
mail is tied in a bundle and labeled for Section 3, with the 
result that when it reaches Chicago it goes directly to the 
distributers who distribute the Section 3 mail, who simply 
have to distribute it to the carrier. When the carriers 
remove from the cases the mail for the districts which they 
deliver, if the mail bears street and number it is easy for 
the carriers to arrange their mail in the order of delivery, 
with accuracy and dispatch. If, for any reason, the regu- 
lar carrier is absent and a substitute is on the case, in the 
event of absence of street address or definite room number 
in an office building, the substitute is absolutely helpless, 
and has to have assistance in routing the mail, and later is 
obliged to search out the location in the building by refer- 
ence to the office directory, by reading the signs on the 
doors as he passes through the corridors, and by inquiry. 
Mail which is addressed to street and number is ordinarily 
delivered from one to eighteen hours in advance of mail 
that has to be searched out, depending upon the time of 
day and conditions under which it is received. 

It may be stated, in general terms, that there is no 
business mail that does not represent a definite interest to 
at least the sender, and perhaps to both the sender and the 
addressee. It seems singular, therefore, that the business 
public should cause correspondence to be prepared at a 
great expense of time and effort, the matter in many cases 
representing interests of the utmost importance, and then 
entrust the addressing and mailing to the least responsible 
employees—namely, office-boys or untrained stenographers. 
It would seem that if business men realized that the whole 
purpose of correspondence might be easily defeated from 
this cause, they would be quick to give their personal atten- 
tion or cause that of a responsible employee to be given 
to the manner in which their mail is prepared for dis- 
patch, not only as to the address but as to the time of its 
dispatch. 

When it is realized that there are 475,000 individuals in 
Chicago, and 11,640 firms, who filed with the Postmaster 
change of address during the past year, and is remem- 
bered that each piece of this mail must pass through the 
usual channels to the carrier who delivers the old address 
and be by him marked up and pass back through the numer- 
ous necessary handlings until received by the carrier who 
delivers the new address, it will be readily agreed that this 
rehandling of mail on necessary and legitimate changes of 
address is in itself an enormous undertaking. If the mail 
of a city of 475,000 inhabitants had to be so treated and all 
of it required to be readdressed by the office, the Postmaster 
of that city would be in despair, yet this condition is normal 
in Chicago. 

The distributers who handle the city mail are required 
to memorize thousands of. numbers on the divides sepa- 
rating the 46 stations, covering an area of 204 square miles. 
In addition to that there are now on file nearly seven thou- 
sand special items, embracing principal buildings, banks, 
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railroads and firms, etc. The problem has, therefore, be- 
come acute. The distributers handle from fifteen to forty- 
five pieces of mail per minute and are required to memorize 
all of the items necessary for the proper dispatch or deliv- 
ery of mail, to the number of more than twelve thousand 
independent items. It will be evident that this is about the 
limit of the capacity of the average human mind. 

For the year 1913 the Chicago office delivered 919,000,- 
000 pieces of mail. It gave directory service to nearly 
eight million pieces, and there are handled daily for deliv- 
ery in the city from one and a half to two millions of pieces 
of first-class mail, and for dispatch from the city about five 
millions of pieces of first-class mail. The total mail of all 
classes handled in Chicago amounts to one thousand tons 
per day. 

The business of a postoffice is continuous throughout the 
twenty-four hours, the work being performed by groups of 
men assigned to the various duties. 

Under the present law these men are not permitted to 
work more than eight hours, within a range of ten hours. 
Every detail of labor must, therefore, be arranged upon an 
exact schedule and proceed in sequence, and its handling 
may be likened to the passage of material through a well- 
constructed machine. It can not be diverted from its course 
or be handled out of its regular order. That mail which is 
properly addressed, upon which the sender has clearly 
stated his intention, is handled first. Mail requiring unus- 
ual treatment will not run through this machine, and has 
to be sent to another part of the workroom and there be 
handled by hand. This simile, on the whole, illustrates the 
situation. 

Do business men desire their mail handled by the slow 
process of hand labor, or expedited by being unerringly and 
speedily disposed of by the organized machinery of the 
Postal Service? 

The Postoffice Department arranges for fast-mail trains 
between cities, and for modern facilities within cities, such 
as pneumatic tubes, machinery for handling, canceling 
machines, etc. In a word, the department studies to 
advance the delivery of mail in every way possible, and it 
seems incredible that the interested parties should delib- 
erately throw every impediment possible in the way of the 
accurate and prompt handling of their mail, and fail to 
comply with the obvious duty of fully addressing their own 
mail to those for whom it is designed, they being the par- 
ties interested, and the only ones in full possession of a 
knowledge of the identity of the addressee. 

Unfortunately, business institutions such as railroads, 
banks and corporations with large office forces have every- 
thing organized for the expedition of the work in their own 
offices, and the office force is held to a strict accountability 
as to the quantity of its work, but not,.frequently, as to 
the quality. It is easier for the stenographer to omit the 
address-line on a hundred letters, and thus complete her 
work earlier and quit for the day punctually on the 
moment; it is easier to use a jumble of abbreviations in 
the case of railroads than to write an intelligible address; 
either may imperil or wholly defeat the purpose for which 
the communication was prepared. 

In the use of the “ outlook ” envelope, through the win- 
dow of which the address appears from the communication 
enclosed, many of the latter are so carelessly folded thet 
they are not held in place, and the address or a portion of 
it disappears under the wrapper, causing mistreatment and 
delay, all because of indifference or lack of supervision in 
the office of mailing. 

Advertising agencies, also, might be termed chief con- 
spirators in that they present to the public all sorts of 
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impossible schemes for “ keying ” their mail, or saving the 
price of a line by omitting the addresses. The object of 
“keying” the advertisement is to determine the results 
obtained from a given medium, and yet there is no way by 
which the advertiser can tell how many hundreds of letters 
have been written in response to an advertisement and 
been undeliverable, the business from which would have 
been received had he simply photographed the name and 
address of his firm on the mind of the reader of his adver- 
tisement. Thousands of responses to advertisements fail 
of delivery for this reason. 

Postoffice clerks and carriers are without exception 
Civil Service men. It is not necessary that a Civil Service 
appointee shall have been a resident of the State or even 
the city to which he is assigned. One appointed a clerk 
to-day in Chicago may have resided in northern Wisconsin, 
New York, Texas or California. He knows no firms or 
streets except as he acquires the knowledge in a purely 
mechanical manner from the published schemes of the city 
of Chicago. Carrier districts are necessarily being con- 
tinuously rearranged, and a record of change filed with a 
carrier to-day may to-morrow be transferred to the records 
of another carrier by reason of the addition or subtraction 
of a block or two from a carrier’s district. 

It will be seen that the observance of special orders as 
to the irregular delivery of mail is not a matter easily 
secured, or, by reason of the human equation, maintained. 
The Postoffice makes one mistake in handling each million 
pieces of mail. Four-fifths of the written complaints 
received by the Postmaster are by reason of errors volun- 
teered by the public, by reason of incorrect or inadequate 
addresses. The truth is that the individual does not realize 
that his case is not singular, that millions of people are 
also thinking ‘ The Postoffice will find them,” and take it 
for granted that everybody else is correctly addressing his 
mail and that the Postoffice can easily search out just these 
few addresses. So the evil grows until it threatens to 
seriously affect the service efficiency. 

The addressing of mail should be legible and accurate. 
All mail should be addressed to the exact name used by the 
firm or individual. In the city of Chicago there may be a 
dozen or a thousand men of the same surname appearing 
in the directory. These men as a rule use the Christian or 
middle name or some form of abbreviation to distinguish 
them from some other of the same name, and where this is 
incorrect or inadequate it is impossible to determine the 
addressee and there is no alternative for the Postoffice but 
to return it to the sender for better address. As an illus- 
tration, mail for Harold L. Smith should not be addressed 
H. L. Smith. 

After the distinct statement of the name of the indi- 
vidual or corporation, the street and number should be 
stated together with any necessary suffix or prefix, as 
North or South, Avenue, Place or Court. 

Mail should not be addressed to a corner. Corners are 
frequently the divides between carrier districts and some- 
times between stations, and in the loop district there may 
be ten or twelve carrier districts involved on a single corner. 
The use of a corner address is justifiable only where there 
is a single addressee occupying the entire corner, and it 
should then be stated as to the particular corner meant, as 
northeast or southwest. 

Mail addressed to a building should be addressed to the 
room number in that building. This is permissible, but 
the better form of address is the street and number of the 
entrance of the building together with the room number in 
the building. 

In the printing of letter-heads, bill-heads and adver- 
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tising matter, the address should not only be stated but it 
should be conspicuously displayed, and not put in the small- 
est type and involved with a lot of extraneous matter. 

The Postoffice Department at the present time, in recog- 
nition of the growing abuse of the mails in this regard, and 
of the widespread public impression that it is the business 
of the Postoffice to accept mail of this nature, has insti- 
tuted a campaign of education on the subject, and has 
issued recently the following circular of instructions to 


postmasters: 
Cireular Letter No. 4— Copy. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR HANDLING IMPROPERLY ADDRESSED MAIL. 


POSTOFFICE DEPARTMENT. 
FIRST ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 


Postmaster, Chicago, Illinois: November 1, 1913. 


Sir,— Your active codperation is requested in an effort to relieve 
the postal service of the burden imposed by the growing evil of incom- 
pletely and improperly addressed mail. 

The delivery of letters, especially in the large cities, is frequently 
delayed and oftentimes impossible by the omission of an important 
part of the address — such as the street number, or room number when 
addressed to an office building. Not infrequently the name of the 
street is omitted, only the name of the Postoffice and State being 
given. Another source of trouble is the practice of giving an address 
at the intersection of two streets without giving the location of the 
corner, for in some large cities a number of carriers’ routes may ter- 
minate at that point or it may be the dividing line between the respec- 
tive territories of the main postoffice and a station, or between two 
stations, and in the absence of the notation ‘“‘N. E.” ‘“N. W.,” ete., 
the distributers are unable to determine to which carrier the mail 
should be thrown. 

The increasing carelessness on the part of the public in addressing 
their mail is no doubt aided and abetted by the practice of the Depart- 
ment in supplying deficient addresses, and also by the exploitation in 
newspapers of the ability of some clerks to decipher “ freak ’’ addresses. 

Postmasters should advise their patrons that complete and accurate 
addresses are essential to prompt mail delivery and that they should 
coéperate with the Department to the extent of seeing that all mail 
originated by them bears a street number, or room number in the ease 
of an office building, in addition to the name of the city and State. 
Attention should also be invited to the fact that they can be of material 
assistance in the education of the general public with respect to this 
requirement by having all stationery intended for transmission in the 
mails printed with their complete street or office address. 

Hereafter, when the delivery of mail is delayed on account of insuffi- 
cient address, that fact should be stamped cn the face of the mail, and 
rubber stamps for this purpose, bearing the words “ Delivery delayed 
on account of incomplete address,” may be secured through requisition 
on the Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General, Division of Supplies. 

Such publicity as can be effected without expense to the Depart- 
ment should be given the suggestions outlined above. 

DANIEL C. Roper, 
First Assistant Postmaster-Generai. 


In the interest of an improved service, of a better under- 
standing and of justice to all the interests involved, can not 
this matter receive the permanent attention of those who 
are vitally interested — namely, the general public? 


TWO WEAK FOR STONE. 


Senator Stone, of Missouri, is a lover of coffee, and 
unless it is both strong and good the waiter at restaurant 


or hotel soon hears from him. Recently he took a little 
trip to Baton Rouge and went into a restaurant for din- 
ner. On raising his cup to his lips he made a wry face 
and then beckoned to the proprietor. 

“What do you call this stuff? ” he asked. 

“ Coffee,” meekly replied the man, somewhat surprised. 

“ Coffee! ” repeated Stone with scorn. “I could put a 
coffee-bean into my mouth, dive into the Mississippi River 
from the end of this street, swim ’way up to Vicksburg, 
and I’ll guarantee that any one could bail up much better 
coffee than this over the entire route!”—New York 
Tribune. 
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E. W. Blatchford. 


E. W. Blatchford, founder of the well-known metal 
supply house of E. W. Blatchford & Co., pioneer of the 
linseed-oil industry in the Middle West, and one of the 
men who have been closely connected with the growth of 
Chicago, died on ‘Sunday, January 25, 1914, at his home, 
1111 North La Salle street, at the age of eighty-eight 














E. W. Blatchford. 


years. Mr. Blatchford was born in Stillwater, New York, 
May 31, 1826, and came to Chicago sixty-seven years ago 
with his father, the Rev. John Blatchford, who was the 
first Protestant pastor to be installed in the city. 

Mr. Blatchford attended the Illinois college at Jackson- 
ville, and graduated in 1845. In 1850 he went to St. Louis 
to engage in the oil and lead business, returning to Chi- 
cago four years later to establish a branch office under 
the name of Collins & Blatchford. The Chicago business 
was finally separated from the St. Louis office, and in the 
early sixties reorganized under the name E. W. Blatch- 
ford & Co. A larger field was developed for the produc- 
tion of lead in connection with the printing industry, and 
the company has since gained an enviable reputation in 
this field, supplying metal for linotype, monotype, stereo- 
type, etc., and has established branches in various parts 
of the country. 

While Mr. Blatchford was actively engaged in the work 
of organizing and establishing the business on a sound 
footing, he was also active in many of Chicago’s most 
prominent religious, educational and civic movements. He 
was one of the original trustees of the Crerar Library; a 
trustee of the Newberry estate and president of the Board 
of Trustees of the Newberry Library; a director of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary; vice-president of the 
American Board of Foreign Missions of the Congrega- 
tional Church, and a trustee of the Rockford Seminary 
and Illinois College. 








Spending his life in those things which make for the 
welfare of mankind — founding, encouraging and taking 
an active part in organizations devoted to fostering lit- 
erary, religious, educational and civic advancement — Mr. 
Blatchford, through his simple, straightforward manner, 
has won the love and esteem of all who have ever had any 
dealings with him, and many who, though not knowing 
him personally, have known of and been benefited by his 
works. 


Charlies Henry Parmelee. 

Charles Henry Parmelee, King’s Printer and Controller 
of Stationery, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, died January 23, 
1914. Mr. Parmelee was born at Waterloo, Quebec, and 
received his education in his native town, becoming editor 
of the Waterloo Advertiser in his twentieth year. Five 
years later —in 1880 — he became financial and commer- 
cial editor of the Montreal Herald. In 1883 he resumed the 


























Charles H. Parmelee. 


management of the Advertiser, which position he retained 
up to the time of his appointment as King’s Printer. He 
has held a number of important offices in his native prov- 
ince, having been a member of the Provincial Council of 
Agriculture; a town councilor of Waterloo; secretary and 
chairman of the Board of School Commissioners; president 
of the Eastern Township Press Association, and president 
of the Dairy Association of the Province of Quebec. He 
was elected to the Canadian House of Commons at the 
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general election in 1896, and reélected in 1900 and 1904. In 
assuming control of the Printing Bureau, he did so quietly 
and yet with the determination of making it one of the 
most efficient departments of its kind in the world. 


Theodore Low De Vinne. 

With the passing away on February 16 of Theodore 
Low De Vinne, of New York, the printing industry loses 
one who for years was one of the most active characters in 
the work of advancing the welfare of those connected with 
the business, and who during his active years gave freely 


of his time toward the improvement of conditions in the: 


industry. “ His works shall live after him,” can truly be 
said of Mr. De Vinne, for where is there a man in the trade 
who has read one of his books who has not been benefited 
or has not derived inspiration therefrom? 

Theodore Low De Vinne was the second son of the 
Rev. Daniel De Vinne, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. He was born on December 25, 1828, in 
Stamford, Connecticut. He did some temporary work in a 
printing-office at Fishkill, New York, in 1843, but soon 
after began learning the trade in earnest with the Gazette, 
at Newburgh, New York. The office was a very small one, 
and the three apprentices who were employed were obliged 
to do everything that the calling required. In 1847 he 
went to New York city where he worked at press and case 
in several offices, with the purpose of learning different 
branches of printing. Hearing in 1849 of a vacancy in the 
office of Francis Hart, a skilful printer, he applied for and 
obtained a situation as job-compositor. In 1850 he was 
made foreman there, which position he held for nine years. 
In 1859, an offer having been made to him of a partner- 
ship elsewhere, Francis Hart, not to be outdone, made him 
a member of the firm. The specialties of the house at 
that time were railroad and steamboat printing and gen- 
eral jobwork. Later it changed almost entirely to book- 
work. In 1861 Mr. De Vinne began to write on the subject 
of printing for the Printer, a journal then published in 
New York city. His first long article was upon a sub- 
ject to which he has ever since devoted much attention, 
“The Profits of Book Composition.” The second was an 
essay on trades unions. At about this time he delivered an 
address upon early printing before the Typographical 
Society. Soon after the outbreak of the Civil War the 
price of everything which entered into making an estimate, 
whether labor or material, became so different from what 
it had been in peace that Mr. De Vinne and Peter C. Baker 
repeatedly brought together the members of the trade for 
consultation upon the changed conditions. A society was 
formed and a new scale of prices for the public was 
adopted. Mr. De Vinne was chosen secretary of this asso- 
ciation of employing printers, serving on several important 
committees and doing much other work. The new society, 
which was known as the Typothetz, proved valuable in 
allaying animosities and in giving to all its members a 
truer knowledge of the conditions of the trade. In 1873 
the house began to print St. Nicholas, and, shortly after, 
the Century Magazine. At that time all magazines were 
printed upon wet paper, although a great deal of fine job 
and book work was done upon dry paper. Mr. De Vinne 
determined to attempt the presswork of the cut-forms of 
the Century upon dry paper, and after many discourage- 
ments was successful in attaining the results he desired 
and in producing a more brilliant effect from fine engrav- 
ings than had been thought possible. His methods were 
adopted in other offices, but the difficulties of printing upon 
dry paper were not entirely surmounted for many years. 
He was the first to use surfaced paper for magazine work 


and fine bookwork with illustrations. His firm was recently 
engaged in the production of one of the largest works ever 
issued from the American press — the Century Dictionary. 

Francis Hart died in 1877, and in 1883 Mr. De Vinne 
associated with himself his son, Theodore B. De Vinne, as 
Theodore L. De Vinne & Co. In 1885 they erected a large 
and commodious building in Lafayette place expressly for 
a printing-house, and removed thither in May, 1886. Dur- 
ing the continuance of the war Mr. De Vinne was led to 
investigate the question of prices very closely, and after 
he became secretary of the Typothete many demands were 
made upon him for information. This suggested to him 
the need of a new book of authority. In 1869 he published 
the first edition of the “ Printers’ Price-List,” a manual 
intended to furnish printers with facts for making esti- 
mates correctly. A second enlarged edition was published 
in 1871, which was warmly approved of by the trade. 
Mr. De Vinne’s studies of printing showed him where many 
errors had been committed by bibliographers in attempting 
to solve the mystery surrounding the invention of the art. 
The early writers were not printers, and pursued their 
studies without proper knowledge of technical details. He 
felt that the explanation of many difficulties could alone be 
found by using the light cast upon them by the experience 
of printers. The result of his researches and reasoning 
appeared in the “ Invention of Printing,” a thick octavo of 
550 pages, which was everywhere received as a valuable 
summary of the evidences concerning the invention. The 
date of its appearance was 1878. He has contributed to 
the Century Magazine essays on the “ Growth of Engrav- 
ing on Wood,” “ Plantin and the Plantin-Moretus Museum,” 
“The Printing of the Century,” and other papers concern- 
ing typography. To Mr. De Vinne also belongs the credit 
for contributing to the literature of the printing industry 
a number of books that are recognized as authority on the 
subjects covered, among them being a series of four under 
the title, “ The Practice of Typography.” 

Upon the reorganization of the New York Typothete 
in 1883, Mr. De Vinne was elected a vice-president. Later, 
he was chosen president of that organization. When the 
United Typothete was formed in Chicago in 1887 he was 
elected its first president, although not present. He dis- 
charged the duties of that office for the next year, and at 
its sessions in New York in 1888. He was a member of the 
Aldine, Authors’ and Grolier clubs, and did efficient service 
as a member of the publication committee of the last-named 
society. 

Funeral services were held at the late home of Mr 
De Vinne, on Thursday morning, February 19, and edi 
tors, authors, publishers, engravers and printers joined in 
paying tribute to his genius. Mr. De Vinne is survived 
by his son, Theodore B. De Vinne, vice-president of the 
De Vinne Press. 


Edwin Ginn. 


Edwin Ginn, head of the publishing-house of Ginn and 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts, died at his home in Win- 
chester, on Wednesday, January 21, 1914. The passing 
away of Mr. Ginn takes one whose life has been an inspira- 
tion to all who have come in contact with him, or who in 
any way have known of him and of his work, and it may 
well be said that he still lives in the memories he leaves 
behind. 

Mr. Ginn’s early life was in almost every respect similar 
to those of the majority of men who have gained distinc- 
tion. Born in 1838 on a farm in Orland, Maine, his boy- 
hood days were spent doing the usual chores which fall to 
the lot of the farmer boy, his school days consisting of two 
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months during the winter and two months in summer. 
At the age of twelve he went as cook in a logging-camp 
for a crew of men hired by his father, who was a lumber- 
man and shipbuilder. 

Later, his father moved to the village and he began to 
attend the high school. As his teacher could not instruct 
him in Latin, he walked from Orland to Bucksport Semi- 
nary, a distance of two and one-half miles, making a five- 
mile trip each day besides doing the chores at home. At 
the age of seventeen he began teaching school in order to 
secure funds to continue his education, and at twenty 
entered Tuft’s College. 

The year he graduated Mr. Ginn began agency work 
in the schoolbook business, and shortly after started his 


Edwin Ginn. 


publishing career, his first work being Craik’s “ English 
of Shakespeare.” Other works followed, among them 
being a Latin Grammar, Goodwin’s “ Greek Grammar,” 
“ Life, Art and Characters of Shakespeare.” In this way 
started the publishing business of Ginn and Company. 
Fred B. Ginn, a brother, was admitted to partnership, and 
in 1876 D. C. Heath became connected with the firm, the 
name being changed to Ginn, Heath and Company. In 
1815 Mr. Heath started business for himself, the partner- 
ship was dissolved, and the name changed back to Ginn and 
Company. 

Mr. Ginn has also become well known as a philan- 
thropist, having contributed large sums to various worthy 
causes. 


Benjamin F. Funk. 


Benjamin F. Funk, vice-president of the publishing 
house of Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354 Fourth avenue, New 
York, died suddenly of heart disease while in a private 
gymnasium on February 2, 1914. He had been suffering 
from heart trouble for over two years, and nearly a year 
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ago took up a course of light exercise in the gymnasium, 
which benefited him so much that in fine weather he was 
accustomed to walking from the Battery to his office in the 
morning. Mr. Funk was born in Springfield, Ohio, and 
went to New York over twenty years ago, becoming: asso- 
ciated in the publishing business with his brother, the late 
Dr. Isaac K. Funk. He was president of the Prohibition 
Park Company, a real-estate concern of Staten Island, and 
treasurer of the Western Building and Loan Association. 
He is survived by his wife and four sons. 


Orlando M. Baker. 


Orlando M. Baker, for the past nine years president of 
the G. & C. Merriam Co., publishers of Webster’s Diction- 
ary, and one of the oldest and most beloved citizens of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, passed away at his home, 111 
Dartmouth Terrace, on Monday, February 2, 1914. To the 
work of publishing the Webster’s Dictionary, Mr. Baker 
devoted his life, holding it to be of the greatest public 
importance. 

Mr. Baker was born in Canisteo, Steuben County, New 
York, on May 29, 1832. He received his early education in 
the public schools and afterward studied in Alfred Uni- 
versity and Geneseo Wesleyan Seminary. In 1853 he began 
teaching in a little district school, in Towlesville, Steuben 
County. He continued teaching there and in other places 
for two years when his health failed and he took a position 
as clerk on a Lake Superior steamer. His health being 
restored he again took up his chosen work of teaching in 
1857. In 1867 poor health again compelled him to give up, 
and he entered the book business, traveling through a num- 
ber of States in the Central West for the Ivison, Blakeman 
& Taylor Publishing Co. His work among educational 
people made him so well known that in 1871 he was made 
assistant and soon after acting superintendent of schools 
of the State of Missouri. 

Mr. Baker entered the employ of the G. & C. Merriam 
Publishing Company in 1877, going to Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. In 1882 he became a member of the firm, ten 
years later was made treasurer, and in 1904 was called to 
take the place of the president, Homer Merriam, who moved 
to California. In this capacity Mr. Baker remained until 
the time of his death. He had a strong, upbuilding influ- 
ence on the business, and until the last presided regu- 
larly at directors’ meetings and at the regular Tuesday 
conferences. 

Mr. Baker also took great interest in religious, musical, 
social, and civic activities. As a young man, he was very 
active in Masonry, and had the reputation of being the best- 
informed man on that subject in the Middle West. He 
never allowed any of these activities, however, to interfere 
with his prime interest, the publishing of the Webster’s 
Dictionary. 

Lorenzo J. Hatch. 


Lorenzo J. Hatch, director of the currency engraving 
department of the Chinese government, died on Sunday, 
February 1, at Peking, China. Mr. Hatch was an expert 
steel engraver, and was employed in the United States 
Bureau of Printing and Engraving at Washington, D. C., 
for many years. His work attracted the attention of the 
Chinese Government, and he went to China in 1909 with a 
six years’ contract with the Imperial Government. When 
China became a republic he was retained in service. Mr. 
Hatch was born in Dorset, Vermont, fifty years ago. For 
many years he made his home in Lawrence Park, Bronx- 
ville, New York. He was a member of the Century Club of 
New York. 
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Interstate Machinery Company Enlarges Quarters. 





The Interstate Machinery Company, Troy, New York, 
has recently erected a large addition to its plant. This 
company buys and sells printers’ machinery, and is also 
jobber in new machinery. 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler Move New York Office. 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler announce the removal of 
their New York office on February 1, 1914, to 29 Great 
Jones street, New York city. The quarters were formerly 
occupied by the Bruce Type Foundry. 


Beck Engraving Company Installs Typecaster. 





The Beck Engraving Company has recently installed a 
Universal typecaster in its printing department, with 
which it will remake all its type from six to forty-eight 
point. This will give the Beck Company one of the finest 
equipments of new type in Philadelphia. 





Hart & Zugelder open Branch in New York City. 


Hart & Zugelder, manufacturers of printers’ rollers, 
Rochester, New York, and Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, have 
established a well-equipped plant at 67 Greene street, New 
York city. This new branch has its own steam plant and 
artesian well, which has a capacity of ten thousand gallons 
of water every four hours for cooling purposes. This firm 
has been in business thirty-eight years. 


French Manufacturer Desires Information on American 
Machines. 





A recent letter from the officers of The American Tag 
Manufactory, Boulogne-sur-Mer, France, asks THE INLAND 
PRINTER to advise American manufacturers of machines 
for making tags with paper and metal eyelets, also ma- 
chines for putting string or wire in tags, to send their 
literature with details regarding the machines, etc., as they 
are interested in machinery of this class. 


Vanbosser Machinery Company Opens Chicago Office. 


The Vanbosser Manufacturing Company, of Detroit, 
Michigan, manufacturer of the “ Vanbosser,” an electri- 
cally heated mounting-block for embossing and heating 
dies, has opened offices in the Transportation building, 608 
South Dearborn street, Chicago, Iilinois. Robert A. Jaeger 
has been appointed as manager ‘of this office, and will 
look after the company’s interest in this territory. The 
“ Vanbosser,” which was fully described in the January 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, is a device that will be found 
of great value to plants doing embossing. It is so designed 
it can be locked in the chase and connected to any electric- 
light socket, producing heat to nearly 500° F. on the sur- 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. Items for this 
department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


" specimens submitted so far in the competitions show 









face of the die. Owners or managers of plants will find it 
well worth while to investigate this device. A letter to 
either the Chicago office or the Detroit office, 26 East Wood- 
bridge street, will bring complete details. 







Reasons for the Linotype Quality and Versatility 
Competitions. 






In the January issues of the various trade journals the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company announced an offer of 
thirteen prizes, aggregating $5,800, for the best specimens 
of linotype jobwork submitted. A prize of $1,000 will be 



















































Judges in Linotype Quality and Versatility Competition. 






awarded for the best and most artistic specimen especially 
produced for this competition. The remaining $4,800 will 
be divided among four classes for the best specimens of 
linotype work produced in the regular course of business, 
there being three prizes in each class. 

The following gentlemen of national reputation in the 
printing trade have consented to act as judges: E. E. 
Bartlett, Bartlett-Orr Press, New York; J. Horace Mac- 
Farland, Mount Pleasant Press, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; 
James M. Lynch, New York State Labor Commissioner, 
Albany, New York, ex-president International Typographi- 
cal Union; A. W. Finlay, manager George H. Ellis Com- 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts, vice-president United Ty- 
pothete and Franklin Clubs of America; W. J. Hartman, 
Chicago, Illinois, ex-president Ben Franklin Club of 
America. 

The Mergenthaler Company reports that the many 




















remarkable skill in linotype operating as well as the high- 
est quality of artistic typography. 
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Dr. Frederick W. Hamilton, Director-General of 
Apprentice Instruction of U. T. A. 

Realizing the need of a closer supervision being devoted 
to the problem of providing skilled workmen for the print- 
ing trade, the United Typothete and Franklin Clubs of 
America has determined to attack the problem definitely 
and aggressively. At the Chicago convention in 1912, a 
committee was appointed to thoroughly investigate the 
situation. This committee submitted to the convention at 


New Orleans, last October, a very careful and painstaking 
report with definite and far-reaching recommendations. 
These recommendations were adopted and a Committee on 
Apprentices, consisting of Henry O. Porter, chairman, Bos- 


Dr. Frederick W. Hamilton. 


National Apprentice Director, United Typothetze and Franklin 
Clubs of America. 


ton; E. Lawrence Fell, Philadelphia; A. M. Glossbrenner, 


Indianapolis; J. Clyde Oswald, New York; Toby Rubovits, 


Chicago, was appointed. 

The committee has appointed Dr. Frederick W. Hamil- 
ton, of Boston, director-general of apprentice instruction. 
Doctor Hamilton was recently president of Tuft’s College, 
Massachusetts, and has been a member of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education since the reorganization, 
four years ago. 

Doctor Hamilton has opened an office at 20 Parmenter 
street, Boston, in connection with the Boston School of 
Printing. He will be glad to receive inquiries, information 
concerning trade training projects now in operation, or 
other correspondence, and to render any service in his 
power to those interested in better printing-trade educa- 
tion, or desirous of taking up educational projects in their 
localities. 


Honigmann Automatic Platen Press Feeder — An 
Attachment for Job Presses. 


A device for automatically feeding job presses, which 
when not in use can be swung to one side, leaving the press 
free for make-ready or hand feeding, is among the many 
inventions given the printing industry during the past year. 
This clever device, the invention of Hans Honigmann, of 
Duluth, Minnesota, is an attachment which can be applied. 





Honi Aut tic Feeder in Position for Feeding. 

to a platen job press, and which is guaranteed to feed at 
the full capacity of the press almost everything that can be: 
fed by hand. It will handle all grades and thicknesses of 
paper, from onion-skin to the heaviest ledgers, and also 
envelopes and all thicknesses of cardboard. 

The feeder is so designed that, when not in use, it can 
instantly be swung away and the press used for hand feed- 
ing. It can be changed from one job to another in from 
three to five minutes, every change being made with thumb- 


Honigmann Feeder Remdved for Make-ready and Hand Feeding. 


screws, thereby eliminating the use of wrenches or screw-- 
drivers. No alterations or changes of the press are required. 
in order to attach the feeder, so that it can be unboxed and 
applied in a very short space of time. It is claimed that 
any experienced boy with ordinary intelligence can operate: 
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it. Boxed for shipment the feeder weighs less than three 
hundred pounds. 

A number of the machines have already been put in 
operation and are giving excellent satisfaction. A com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 to 
put the machine on the market, and machines will be ready 
for delivery some time in May or June. The Honigmann 
Automatic Press Feeder Company, 325-331 Winthrop 
building, Duluth, Minnesota, will be pleased to answer any 
inquiries, and will send complete details regarding this 
feeder upon request. 


Gas Control on Linotype and Monotype by Thermovalve. 


An accurate means of automatically controlling the tem- 
perature of the metal on linotype and monotype machines 
has long been sought. The use of mercury in a governor for 
this purpose has its disadvantages owing to the volatile 
nature and high rate of expansion of this element. The Rob- 
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Diagram Showing the Robertshaw Thermovalve Attached to 
Linotype Machine. 


ertshaw Angle Thermovalve, made by the Gas Appliance 
Sales Company of America, is a device that does not depend 
upon mercury for its thermostatic principle. This appara- 
tus, which is illustrated herewith, is devised so that the 
adjustment may be made permanent and to correspond to 
any individual characteristic of the machine. These devices 
are installed and adjusted by experts employed by this 
company, and will be found to maintain the metal at a 
more exact temperature than any other thermostatic device 
now applied to machines. 

The adjustment made on this thermovalve is of a per- 
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manent character, and is not subject to change by deterio- 
ration of any element entering into its construction or use 
for thermostatic effect. This is of the highest advantage 
to the user, making it possible to carry the temperature at 
a very exact point, which every machine-tender knows is 
the real purpose of gas controllers. This thermovalve 
besides controlling temperature, makes it unnecessary to 
have a line governor on the pipes, thus controlling the gas 
pressure as well as the metal temperature. 

Full particulars regarding the use of the thermovalve 
for linotype, monotype or typecasting machines will be fur- 
nished by the Gas Appliance Sales Company of America, 
1209 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Edmund Allen Celebrates Ninety-fourth Birthday 
by Making Presentation to Employees. 

A munificent birthday gift of $5,000 was divided among 
the three hundred employees of the printing firm of Allen, 
Lane & Scott, 1211 Scott street, Philadelphia, Pennsylva- 
nia. The donor was Edmund Allen, the head of the estab- 
lishment. At the close of the day’s work each employee 
was handed an envelope containing the amount of one 
week’s salary. Ona card in each envelope, was engraved: 
“A gift from Edmund Allen and his daughters, Misses 
Laura and Ella Allen, in remembrance of Mr. Allen’s 
ninety-fourth birthday.” His years have prevented Mr. 
Allen taking an active part in business for some time, but 
it was his determination to have his employees remember 
him this year by making them a substantial gift. Mr. Allen 
lives with his daughters at the Gladstone, and on this occa- 
sion, spent the day at home receiving many callers. 


Prize Offered for Best Design for I. T. U. Convention 
Souvenir Book. 


The Convention Committee of the International Typo- 
graphical Union has announced that it will give a prize of 
$25 for the best cover-design for the 1914 convention souve- 
nir book. The competition is open to students of the Rhode 
Island School of Design, and the I. T. U. Course of Instruc- 
tion. The judges to be chosen to make the award will be 
men of special adaptability for the work, and of such char- 
acter as to insure fair treatment to contestants. The con- 
test will close May 1, 1914, and award will be made as soon 
thereafter as convenient for judges to complete their work. 

The copy for the cover is as follows: ‘“ Providence, 
Convention City, 1914, International Typographical Union. 
Sixtieth Convention Sessions, Infantry Hall, August 10 to 
15, 1914.” 

The specifications are: Size of cover, 9 by 12 inches; 
design to be 7 by 10 inches; color of stock, light brown or 
buff; to be printed in either two or three colors. 

The rules governing the contest are: “ Contestants 
must be bona fide graduates of either the Rhode Island 
School of Design or the I. T. U. Course of Instruction. 
They must notify William J. Meegan, 42 Benevolent street, 
Providence, Rhode Island, of their intention to enter the 
contest before April 1, 1914, and must mail or deliver draw- 
ings to Mr. Meegan not later than May 1, 1914. Names, 
addresses or identification-marks of contestants must not 
appear on face of design. Write full name and address on 
back of drawing. 


C. C. Muller, of The State Company, Advanced. 

C. C. Muller, who for many years has been manager of 
the printing department of The State Company, Columbia, 
South Carolina, has recently been made manager of that 
company’s book and office-stationery departments. Mr. 
Muller is president of the South Carolina Master Printers’ 
Association, and is an enthusiastic organization man. 
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Blomgren Brothers & Co. Recognize Faithful Service 
of Employees. 


Those harsh critics of Chicago’s commercialism who 
still believe that business and sentiment can not go together 
were brought up with a jerk on Tuesday afternoon, Febru- 
ary 17, when William R. Gast, superintendent of the 
engraving department, and John M. Renk, superintendent 
of the electrotype department, were called before their 
fellow employees, and each presented with a gold watch 
and chain by Edward Westman, president of Blomgren 
Brothers & Co., because they had just completed twenty- 
five years of continuous service with that company. 

Thirteen years ago John Soderberg and Anton Duha 
were awarded a gold watch and chain as a token of having 
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Wm. R. Gast. 


passed the quarter-century mark in actual service with 
Blomgren Brothers, and eight years ago John Anderson 
received a similar official presentation for the same reason. 
Since that time it has become the custom to recognize faith- 
ful service in this way. 

The present presentation has grown out of this custom 
and anybody in the organization who is nearing the quar- 
ter-century mark may wake up in the morning and find 
that he is heir to some such valuable trophy. 

Back in 1875, when Chicago was recovering from the 
effects of the fire, a small electrotyping, wood and wax 
engraving factory was started which provided the strug- 
gling town with its advertising cuts and plates. Patent- 
medicine firms and live-stock sales were the greatest 
pioneer advertisers. But as early as 1876, the famous 
inventor of the reaper made his first visit to the engraving 
plant, and for the past thirty-eight years the business rela- 
tionship which he started has continued without a break. 

Chicago has since become the greatest manufacturing 
center for farm machines in the world. With the excep- 
tion that, where a third of a century ago the peasant 
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farmer of Europe and Asia got his first glimpse of Ameri- 
can machines from a wood cut, they now see an exact repro- 
duction from photographic half-tones, in the development 
of which Blomgren Brothers were the pioneers. Chicago 
has been hailed as the greatest center of many lines of 
activities, but the reputation of its engraving houses has 
been known to only a few, owing to the fact, perhaps, that 
only a small number of any given people in a community 
have come in contact with the engraver’s art. It is a mat- 
ter of history that as the manufactories of the city grew 
the engraving facilities kept pace, so that irrespective of 
the tremendous strides which have been made in the art of 
photography and reproduction, Chicago has been more than 
self-sustaining. It may not be one of the greatest of its 
industries; it is, nevertheless, one of its oldest. 


John M. Renk. 


In going over the records of the company a short time 
ago, President Westman boasted that Blomgren Brothers 
& Co. had enjoyed uninterrupted business with more than 
twenty customers for over thirty years. 


Intertype Parts Catalogue. 


The International Typesetting Machine Company is 
sending out a new catalogue of parts and supplies to all 
users of intertype and linotype machines. The book is 
particularly well dressed and is arranged in a convenient 
manner, with a view to making the ordering of supplies as 
simple and convenient as possible. Half-tone illustrations 
of the thousands of parts used on intertypes and linotypes 
are shown. As far as possible all parts are shown assem- 
bled, so that the smallest screw can be located at a glance. 
The names of the parts and prices are placed on pages 
facing the illustrations. 

According to a letter enclosed with each catalogue, most 
of the parts shown will fit perfectly on linotype machines. 
All such parts carry their linotype numbers, as well as 
intertype numbers. The catalogue states clearly just which 
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models of linotypes the interchangeable parts will fit. The 
letter also states that all prices quoted in the new catalogue 
are net and took effect on March 1. Up to the present time 
the new typesetting machine company has been doing an 
enormous parts and supplies business without a catalogue; 
now that its own book is out it is kept running at top speed 
to get out orders immediately. Among recent large supply 
orders reported are “ new dresses ” of matrices for several 
daily newspapers, the latest being an order from the New 
York World for fifty-two fonts. 


Geo. H. Morrill Ink Company in New Quarters. 


The Geo. H. Morrill Ink Company, manufacturer of 
printing-inks, has moved into new quarters on the first 
floor at the corner of Sherman and Harrison streets. The 
offices are elaborately furnished and considerable space is 
devoted to the manufacture of ink, that department being 














Presented to Wm. R. Gast 
on his 25th year of 
continuous service, 
February 17, 1914. 

Blomgren Brothers & Company. 


equipped with a complete line of up-to-date machinery for 
the purpose. For nearly twenty-five years this firm has 
occupied the first floor at 519 South Dearborn street, and 
for the past nineteen years the office has been under the 
management of Isaac Colburn, western manager. The 
Geo. H. Morrill Company has its main factory at Norwood, 
Massachusetts, and maintains branch offices in Boston, 
New York city, San Francisco, Los Angeles, and London, 
England. 


To Reduce Size of the London Standard. 


A recent cable dispatch to the Press Publishing Com- 
pany, New York World, states that Davison Dalziel, M. P., 
managing director of the Standard, who began his career 
in Chicago, is about to take a revolutionary step, altering 
the shape and size of that newspaper to resemble the 
Evening Standard, which has only four columns of about 
five hundred words. The innovation is being eagerly dis- 
cussed, Dalziel maintaining that the public want their 
papers in handier form than now, as, for one thing, it is 
impossible for five readers sitting abreast in a railway car- 
riage to read their papers with comfort. 
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Latest Acquisition of American Antiquarian Society. 

One of the latest acquisitions of the American Anti- 
quarian Society, of Worcester, Massachusetts, is an excep- 
tionally long file of an early American newspaper, the 
Reading (Pa.) Adler, which is printed in German. The 
price paid is said to be approximately $1,000. This pub- 
lication first appeared on November 29, 1796, and was 
issued regularly until the present year. 


Smith-McCarthy Company Victim of Error in Newspaper 
Notice of Court Proceedings. 

An error in a newspaper notice of bankruptcy court 
proceedings recently created considerable disturbance in 
a number of the offices for which the Smith-McCarthy 
Typesetting Company, of Chicago, does the composition. 
The notice as it appeared in the paper gave the impression 
that a petition in bankruptcy had been filed against the 
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Smith-McCarthy Company. The facts were that the 
Smith-McCarthy Company, with the National Electrotype 
and another company, creditors of the Osterlind-Ford Com- 
pany, which succeeded the Breyer Press, filed a petition to 
have the Osterlind-Ford Company declared a bankrupt. 
The Chicago Tribune, in its Sunday edition, published a 
correction of the misleading item under a double display 
heading. Although the Smith-McCarthy house is one of 
the newer ones among Chicago’s many well-equipped trade 
plants, it has become a leader in its field and numbers 
among its patrons many of the largest and most exacting 
buyers of composition in Chicago and adjacent cities. 
John J. Smith, president of the concern, won recognition in 
the printing world by his long and successful foremanship 
of Hollister Brothers’ composing-room, and Edmond J. 
McCarthy, secretary of the company, has a wide acquaint- 
ance in the trade through having represented the Monotype 
Company in the Chicago field for several years. In an 
interview with a representative of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
Mr. Smith stated that while the error in the original notice 
had caused them considerable annoyance it showed them 
how many friends they had among their customers 
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Empire Paper Company in New Home. 


Another step forward in the great advances made in the 
paper business during the past twenty years is the removal 
of the Empire Paper Company, 508 Sherman street, Chi- 
cago, to its new building at 725 South Fifth avenue. So 
fast has this concern grown since its incorporation in 1895 
that a building of the type it is now going into was made 
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New Home of the Empire Paper Company. 


necessary to house its large and complete lines of bonds, 
linens, ledgers, writings, etc., as well as cardboards, envel- 
opes and stationery. 

The company’s first offices and warehouse were located 
at 177 Monroe street, in the then paper center of Chicago, 
at which place it prospered for some years, adding space 
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from time to time till it moved into its present quarters 
some ten years ago. The company had been in this loca- 
tion but a short time when its officers soon realized that 
they had little or no space as compared with what their 
increasing business demanded. Hence the erection of a 
nine-story, reinforced concrete, fireproof building, with a 
carrying capacity of over three hundred pounds to the 
square foot. The officers of the Empire Paper Company 
have given much time and study to the needs of the print- 
ing trade, and studied its needs from every angle, which 
enabled them to erect a building in which they can carry 
an unlimited amount of stock and render more efficient 
service. This company has always looked to the printing 
and allied trades for its business, and caters entirely to 
their wants. It is evident that the goods offered by this 
firm have been of a superior quality, and it is no wonder 
that its advances have been so rapid. 





BOOK REVIEW. 


“A Manual for Writers.” 


“A Manual for Writers,” by John Matthews Manly, 
head of the Department of English of the University of 
Chicago, and John Arthur Powell, of the University of 
Chicago Press, is a book that will be found of great value 
to those in any capacity who are called upon to use the 
English language. It has been prepared with the object of 
meeting the needs of all classes of writers. Based upon 
standard authorities, this work has been supplemented by 
observation of recent practices and tendencies among schol- 
ars and careful writers. It is designed as a reference-book 
to be referred to for the instant settlement of the many 
questions arising in practice. It carries the inquirer over 
grammatical difficulties; it gives concise rules of form in 
respect to spelling, capitalization and punctuation; it dis- 
cusses letter-writing — business, formal and social — prac- 
tically and comprehensively; it informs the writer of the 
steps he should take to secure publication of his work, and 
of the necessary technical preparation of that work for 
the printer; the technicalities of proofreading and of the 
printing-office also are explained. 

A glance over the following chapter headings will give 
a good idea of the scope of this work: English Composi- 
tion; Grammatical Notes, with a list of “ Pitfalls in 
Diction ”; Spelling, with Rules for Abbreviating and Com- 
pounding Words; Capitalization; Punctuation; The Use 
of Italic; Letter-writing, with forms; Hints on the Prepa- 
ration of Manuscript for the Printer; Illustrations; Stages 
Through Which a Book Passes in the Making; Typographi- 
cal Practices and Terms; Miscellaneous Information. 

“A Manual for Writers,” published by the University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. For sale by The Inland 
Printer Company, postpaid, $1.35. 


THE SECRET. 


Union K. Bethell, the head of America’s great telephone 
system, was asked at a luncheon in New York the secret of 
success. 

“We all work when we feel like working,” Mr. Bethell 
said. “ The successful man, however, is the one who keeps 
on working when he no longer feels like it.” 





THERE is no such thing as chance; and what seems to 
us the merest accident springs from the deepest source of 
destiny.— Schiller. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. 
It aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all 
matters relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contribu- 
— are solicited and prompt remittance made for all acceptable 
matter. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One year, $3.00; six months, $1.50; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, 30 cents; none free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions expire, the magazine is discontinued unless a 
renewal is received previous to the publication of the following issue. 
Subscribers will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of 
their renewal by remitting promptly. 


Foreign Subscriptions. — To Canada, postage prepaid, three dollars; to 
all other countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, three 
dollars and eighty-five cents, or sixteen shillings, per annum in 
advance. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland Printer 
Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

IMpoRTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not 
bear the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful 
to send letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure 
proper credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news-dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be 
made through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible 
news-dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. 
Circulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United 
States to advertise in. Advertisements, to secure insertion in the issue 
of any month, should reach this office not later than the fifteenth of the 
month preceding. 





_ In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novel- 
ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
satisfy the management of this journal of their intention to fulfil hon- 
estly the offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the 
thing or things advertised must accompany the application for adver- 
tising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
for cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS. 


JOHN HApDDON & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury square, Fleet street, 
London, E. C., England. 

RaitHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. 
England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, Lon- 
don, W. C., England. 

PENROSE & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wma. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
England. 

ALEX. COwAN & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney 
and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEX. COWAN & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WIMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

G. HEDELER, Niirnbergerstrasse 18, Leipsic, Germany. 

H. CALMELS, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

JOHN DICKINSON & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 

JEAN VAN OVERSTRAETEN, 3 rue Villa Hermosa, Brussels, Belgium. 

A. OUDSHOORN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 

ERNST MORGENSTERN, Dennewitzstr. 19, Berlin W 57, Germany. 


(Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: 40 cents per line; minimum charge, 80 
cents. Under “ Situations Wanted,” 25 cents per line; minimum charge, 
50 cents. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash 
must accompany the order. The insertion of ads. received in Chicago 
later than the fifteenth of the month preceding publication not guaran- 
teed. We can not send copies of The Inland Printer free to classified 
advertisers. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


BUSINESS FOR SALE — On account of advancing age, I am obliged 
to retire from business soon, and offer my printing-plant for sale; 

a well-equipped, medium-sized job office, with rubber-stamp equipment 

connected, doing a nice business in both lines without soliciting; a fine 

opening for a company of practical young men to secure an established 

business with work and money coming in from the start; located in a 

ey manufacturing city of 100,000 in Ohio; reasonable price for cash. 
534. 


FOR SALE— Daily (except Monday) morning, 8-page independent 

newspaper, county seat of 5,000, central California; direct wire 
service; county has 50,000 inhabitants; paper has largest circulation 
and advertising patronage in county; job department in connection: 
$3,000 will swing deal; owners will retire. C 575. 


PROFITABLE ONE-MACHINE LINOTYPE trade plant for sale; 

rent, light, heat and power furnished free; one contract guarantee- 
ing about $200 worth of composition monthly; price, $6,000; cash 
preferred; excellent opportunity for good operator. LINOTYPE, 260 
Milwaukee st., Milwaukee, Wis. 














GERMAN INCORPORATED COMPANY takes agency or manufacture 

of American patented or other machines and apparatus for the 
European market. DEUTSCHE MASCHINEN & PAPIER INDUS- 
TRIE WERKE, 93-95 Luetzener Strasse, Leipsic, Germany. 





FOR SALE — Complete job printing plant in conter of Buffalo's busi- 

ness section; established over 25 years; other business compels us 
to sell this successful shop; an exceptional opportunity for some one; 
for details write C 576. 


FIRST-CLASS JOB PRINTER WANTED; capable of taking charge, 

with $1,000 to $2,000 to invest in a growing plant in a city of 80,000 
in the Middle West; don’t write if you don’t mean business; references 
required. C 598. 


PRINTING SALESMAN to unite with two practical men about to 

open an establishment in Cleveland; ambitious young man who 
knows what constitutes good printing and can invest some capital pre- 
ferred. C 577. 


JOB PRINTING PLANT FOR SALE; splendidly equipped ; owner 

wishes to retire and offers special inducement; prompt action; full 
particulars address GEO. A. MILLER, 709-711 Locust st., Des Moines, 
Towa. 











A PRINTER’S OPPORTUNITY — Reliable man with some capital can 
connect with first-class printing concern with established reputation. 
Address BOX 486, Pulaski, Va. 


FOR SALE— On account of death, old-established printing plant in 
San Francisco; splendid opportunity. S. W. CHARLES, Univer- 
sity av., Palo Alto, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA NEWSPAPER-JOB PLANTS FOR SALE; all live 
wires; write me for prices, particulars. GEO. E. CARTER, Suisur, 
Cal. 











ENGRAVING METHODS. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE GOOD CUTS on ordinary sheet zine at trifling 

cost with my simple transferring and etching process; skill and 
drawing ability not required. Price of process, $1; circular and speci- 
mens for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box I, Windfall, Ind. 














FOR SALE. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Before buying elsewhere a second- 

hand or rebuilt Smyth machine, send us the serial number on name- 
plate and we will give you its history and age; we are now, and have 
been for over twenty-four years, the sole selling agents in North 
America for the Smyth Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, Conn., 
the only manufacturers of Smyth book-sewing machines, casemaking, 
casing-in, cloth-cutting, gluing and book-trimming machines. There is 
no connection whatever between the Smyth Manufacturing Company, 
of Hartford, and any other concern in this country trading under a 
somewhat similar name. Prospective customers are cautioned accord- 
ingly. All rebuilt Smyth machines offered by us have all worn parts 
replaced by interchangeable and correct parts furnished us by the 
manufacturers, and correspondence with those interested is invited. 
E. C. FULLER COMPANY, 28 Reade st., New York, and Fisher bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 











Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


60 Duane Street 


QUICK ON 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. 
any make of popular job press. 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


“FL. MEGILL, Pat. and Mf 


No fitting. 


From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


$1.25 set of 3 with extra tongues 
Applies instantly to aati 
Great in efficiency. 
Only 


Yr. 
NEW YORK 


Free booklets. 


VISE GRIP 
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DEXTER PILE FEEDER FOR SALE CHEAP — We have a Dexter 

pile feeder which was attached to a 0000 Miehle press; this feeder 
is in good condition, and was feeding 1,500 sheets, 40 by 60, every 
hour up to time of replacing the press with a two-color Miehle; we 
have two more feeders exactly like the one offered working satisfac- 
torily; this feeder will take sheet 44 by 62; we have replaced this 
feeder because it will not fit our new two-color press; this machine 
cost about $1,500 new; we offer it for $500 cash, f.o.b. Elkhart, sub- 
ject to prior sale. DR. MILES MEDICAL CO., Elkhart, Indiana. 
















REBUILT — absolute amenien — Cottrell, 

pony, 2-rev., 23 by 30, front fly, cylinder trip; Whitlock, 2-rev., 
39 by 52, 4-roller, front fly; Hoe stop, 29 by 42; drum cylinders and 
job presses, all sizes; paper-cutters, 23 to 48 inch; wire-stitching, per- 
forating, slitting, scoring, bronzing, punching machines; send for illus- 
trated list. RICHARD PRESTON, 167 E. Oliver, Boston. 


2-rev., 33 by 46; Campbell 














REBUILT — Guaranteed satisfactory to purchaser, Huber, 4-roller, 

46 by 60 bed, $1,100; Campbell job and book, 41 by 60 feet, $700; 

ef $650; 34 by 50 bed, $500; Campbell Economic, 45 by 60 

: Hoe pony drum, 17 by 21 bed, $475; f.o.b. New York. 

Cc. FRANK BOUGHTON, successor to Van Allens & Boughion, 17-23 
Rose st., New York. 
















RECEIVER’S SALE OF PRINTING-PLANT — The entire printing- 

plant of the R. & R. Co., or any part thereof; presses, cutting 
machines, motors, ete.; all in splendid condition; inventory furnished 
upon request. LAMAR HEISKELL, Rec’r, Court House, Memphis, 
Tenn. 
















A BARGAIN IN PRESSES — Four Huber cylinder presses for sale, 

two take sheet 35 by 52 and two take sheet 42 by 60; we guarantee 
them to be in good condition; can be seen running; and will sell them 
to a desirable purchaser for part cash and time payments. C 582. 















FOR SALE — Anderson bundling press, new style, used less than a 

year, guaranteed in perfect condition; regular price, $125; will 
take $90 f.o.b. Chicago, having no further use for machine. HORACE 
HACKER & CO., 312 N. May st., Chicago. 









STITCHER BARGAIN —A %-inch Rosback, serial No. D 223; regular 

price, $235; used less than a year; has been returned to the maker 
and overhauled; will take $175 f.o.b. Chicago. HORACE HACKER & 
CO., 312 N. May st., Chicago. 














FOR SALE — Kellogg offset press, 33144 by 59 inches, with Dexter 





feeder attached; also one hand press, 37 by 66 inches, and a 
graining machine, 32 by 66 inches. GREELEY PRINTERY, St. 
Louis, Mo. 






FOR SALE —1 3 by 6 inch to 12 by 18 inch Seybold Duplex paper- 
cutter; 1 21 by 29 inch to 40 by 60 inch Brown folding machine, 
with Dexter feeder attached. GREELEY PRINTERY, St. Louis, Mo. 










LINOTYPE, CANADIAN MODEL No. 3, with extra magazine, two 
molds, four fonts of two-letter matrices and extra sorts; good con- 
dition. IMPERIAL PUBLISHING Co., LTD., Halifax, N. S., Canada. 














LINOTYPES FOR SALE — 3 Cneniion machines; 2 Model 1; 1 “Model 
8; good condition, all fully equipped with matrices, liners and blades. 
THE ROYAL PRINT & LITHO., Ltd., Halifax, N. S., Canada. 
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LINOTYPE — Model 2, complete with motor, magazine, matrices, liners 
. as blades. SPRINGFIELD PRINTING & BINDING CO., Spring- 
eld, Mass. 





LINOTYPES —2 Model 9, in first-class condition, 
~—— GREENE COMPANY, 16th and Arch sts., 
phia, Pa. 


very little used. 
Philadel- 








THOMPSON TYPECASTER — With three full fonts of matrices. 
__SMITH- GRIEVES TYPESETTING CO., Kansas City, Mo. 





LINOTYPE — Model No. 1, good condition; complete with two sets ca 
German matrices. THE ABENDPOST CO., Chicago, IIl. 





LINOTYPE — Model 8, with three fonts of matrices;:in use only one 
year. LANCASTER INTELLIGENCER, Lancaster, Pa. 





FOR SALE — One Canadian linotype, No. M-3204, in good condition. 
SYDNEY POST PUBLISHING | CO., Sydney, N. S. 


LINOTYPES, 4 Model No. 3, with 22 fonts of malvion. THOS. Pp. 
HENRY LINOTY PING CO., Detroit, Mich. 








LINOTYPE — Model 1. with one magazine and one Sunt wy matrices. 
THE J. B. SAVAGE CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 





FOR SALE, CHEAP — Nuernberger-Rettig typecaster; liberal terms: 


fully equipped. J. J. WITT, Marshall, Mo 


FOR SALE, CHEAP — All size Scott rotary press, 
GREELEY PRINTERY, St. Louis, Mo. 





in good condition. 





THOMPSON TYPECASTER and _ accessories. 
PUBLISHING CO., Columbia, Mo. 


E. W. STEPHENS 





LINOTYPE FOR SALE — Canadian Model 1. J. J. HARPELL, Board 


of Trade bldg., Montreal, Quebec. 


LINOTYPE, Model No. 2, with 16 sets of matrices. 
COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





THE CARGILL 





LINOTYPE — Model 5, with one set of matrices. 
Quebec, Que., Canada. 


L’ACTION SOCIALE, 








LINOTYPE — Model 5 with 2 magazines. 
Wilmington, N. C. 


JACKSON & BELL CO., 





FOR SALE — One Burton perforator for sale cheap; good condition. 


C 573. 








HELP WANTED. 





Artists. 





ARTIST WANTED es newspaper wash and line illustrations; must 

be experienced in figure work; permanent and desirable place; 
mail particulars and samples to GRIT PUBLISHING CO., Williams- 
port, Pa. 





CAMPBELL MULTIPRESS in perfect order, 4, 6 and 8 page, capacity 
5,000 an hour; bargain price and easy terms to quick purchaser. 
MARCIL TRUST CO., LTD., 180 St. James st., Montreal. 

















FOR SALE —2 11 by 16 Peerless presses; 
2 18-inch punching machines ; 
H. HAMMAR MFG. CO., 


1 12 by 18 Prouty press; 
1 Victor steel-die embossing machine. 
17 S. Market st., Chicago, IIl. 













FOR SALE — Mergenthaler, Model 1, with simple two-letter attach- 













ment; possible to use regular two-letter mats; two magazines; in 
perfect condition; low price f.o.b. your town. C 578. 
LINO-TY PEWRITER — The typewriter “ built like a linotype”; price 





reasonable; easy terms; agents wanted. BUCKNER LINO-TYPE- 
WRITER COMPANY (est. 1908), Berkeley, Cal. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 3 and 4 Smyth book- 
sewing machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH, 634 Federal st., Chicago. 




















FOR SALE — 88-inch, single-beam, Clark ruling machine, in good con- 
dition; machine has been used for several years; make an offer. 
THE PIONEER CO., Printers, St. Paul, Minn. 


FOR SALE—1 No. 00, 4-roller, 2-revolution Miehle, 39 by 55 inch 
bed; 1 No. 00000, 4-roller, 2-revolution Miehle, 42 by 64 inch bed. 
GREELEY PRINTERY, St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE — 32-inch Hickok and 36-inch Piper 
equipped with striker; in good order; price, 
A. J. LAUX & CO., Lockport, N. Y. 


















ruling machines, 
$95; a bargain. 














FOR SALE — Latest model Unitype typesetting machine with newest 
attachments; bargain to quick buyer. THE PETERS PUBLISHING 
& PRINTING CO., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE, CHEAP — One 32 by 48 inch Emmerich & Vonderlehr 
bronzing machine, also a 36 by 48 inch Fuchs & Lang Century 
bronzing machine. M 518. 























FOR SALE CHEAP — Secondhand 25 by 33 Stonemetz, two-revolution 
pony press, complete; good condition. KLAFFENBACH BROS., 
Printers, Muscatine, Iowa. 












FOR SALE — Two Model 3 Canadian linotypes, with very complete 
assortment matrices; plant in excellent condition. BARNES & CO., 
St. John, N. B., Canada. 












LINOTYPE — One Model No. 3, excellent condition; two extra sets of 
matrices, liners and ejector-blades. EDDY PRESS CORPORATION, 
Cumberland, Md. 









Composing-room. 





SUPERINTENDENT — Competent to manage the practical end of a 

printing-plant with staff of about fifty, with Monotype, composing- 
room, platens, cylinders, and bindery with folding machine, etc., doing 
the highest class of work, with an art department in connection; must 
have knowledge to make staff produce finest half-tone and process press- 
work on dull-finish and enamel papers and generally run the shop in 
an efficient manner; high salary, with prospect later of profit-sharing ; 
located in progressive Northern city of 500,000; state age and full 
experience; do not apply if you have not executive ability; application 
confidential. C 581. 





WANTED — First-class job compositor ; 
right man. Address 
Wichita, Kan. 


scale, $18; will pay $20 to 
JOHNSTON-TAYLOR PRINTING CO., 





Engravers. 





WANTED — A thoroughly competent half-tone photographer who has 
unusual ability in color and black-and-white work to take charge of 
a gallery of eight cameras; an engraver who can handle men; only 
want a man that is capable of doing the very highest grade of work 
and showing others how to do it; must be free from union affiliations ; 
write fully, stating experience, salary, ete. C 580. 





WANTED — Two first-class color operators, two finishers; give com- 
plete details in first letter. C 472. 





Managers and Superintendents. 


WANTED — SUPERINTENDENT in a newspaper and catalogue 
plant doing $15,000 business, who is especially qualified on press- 
work and getting out first-class catalogue work; must be able to take 
the initiative in business building and willing to leave a part of salary 
in business until it reaches considerable sum, which can be drawn out 
or exchanged for interest in business; address with references, C 594. 








Pressroom. 





FOREMAN — To have charge of department, six cylinders and five 
jobbers; must man competent to handle all classes of bookwork ; 
old-established plant; city of fourteen thousand, central West. A 267. 





Salesmen. 


LARGE CATALOG PLANT requires the services of a bang-up printing 
salesman, on salary or commission; our specialty catalogs, booklets 
and commercial work; excellent opportunity for the right man; write 
quick. C 574. 























THE INLAND PRINTER 


INSTRUCTION. 


A ‘BEGINNER on the Mergenthaler will find the THALER KEYBOARD 

invaluable; the operator out of practice will find it just the thing 
he needs; exact touch, bell announces finish of line; 22-page instruc- 
tion book. When ordering, state which layout you want — No. 1, with- 
out fractions;. No. 2, two-letter with commercial fractions, two-letter 
without commercial fractions, standard Junior, German. THALER 
KEYBOARD COMPANY, 505 “P” st., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 
also all agencies Mergenthaler Linotype Company. Rsicee = 





" SITUATIONS WANTED. 





Bindery. 


FOREMAN OR MANAGER IN BINDERY, all-around man and expe- 
rienced in all its branches, with twenty-five years’ experience ; 
South preferred. BOX 172, Savannah, Ga. 


BINDERY FOREMAN, first-class executive, familiar with blank-book 
edition, loose-leaf, catalogue, publication, pamphlet, job work and 
machinery, wants position. C 564. 


BINDERY FOREMAN — Practical, 
ability; married; reliable; best of references. 











all-around man of good executive 
C 592. 





Composing-room. 


937 


PRESSMAN DESIRES POSITION with an up-to-date printing house 
east of Chicago; is thoroughly competent on platen presses, also 

Seybold and Sheridan embossing presses, with some experience on the 

cylinders, half-tone and color work; married; reliable. C 593. 


SITUATION WANTED BY PRESSMAN on cylinder and platen presses 

and cutter; 13 years’ experience on all grades of work; is ambi- 
tious, energetic, sober and reliable; would like to go west of Mississippi 
River. JOHN ESSIG, 3139 Christiana av., Chicago, IIl. 


WANTED — A position by a first-class, practical pressroom foreman ; 

has foremanized pressrooms for the past fifteen years and knows his 
business thoroughly; has good executive ability and competent to 
obtain best results; references, if desired. C 335. 


PRESSMAN — A live, up-to-date man with knowledge of othmalion 
and cost accounting, fifteen years of practical experience on com- 

mercial, catalogue, book and job work, desires a position; Northwest 

or Pacific Coast States preferred. C 585. 

PRESSMAN AND STEREOTYPER, nonunion, thoroughly experienced 
in both branches, on Duplex and Hoe presses; age, 27; can furnish 

best references; willing to go anywhere. C 583. 


JOB PRESSMAN — Capable of taking charge; careful; four years with 
present employer; good color mixer; good results assured. B 560. 


PRESSMAN, experienced on the better uae of half-tone and color 
work, desires position as foreman. C 586 























COMPOSITOR-DESIGNER, English-German, twenty years’ experience, 

capable of any work in print-shop, good hand-letterer (modern 
and ancient languages) and fairly good wood engraver, would like 
position where he can vse his ability along the lines of layout work and 
designing in connection with typework; familiar with engraving 
methods, embossing on celluloid, ete., and art bookbinding; union; 
prefer Eastern States. THEO. BERGER, 1310 N. La Salle st., Chicago. 


FOREMAN OR SUPERINTENDENT — First-class linotype operator- 

machinist and all-around printer wants charge of newspaper office 
in western city where maximum product at minimum cost will be finan- 
cially appreciated; accustomed to handling men ; age, 85; union. C 595. 





Shipping-room. 
PAPER CUTTER, STOCKMAN, SHIPPING-CLERK — Married man 
with experience above the general average, handling all details of 
cutting and stock room, shipping and packing; good executive ability. 
C 569. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


WANTED — PRINTING-PRESS with cutting at slitting attachment ; 
Kidder press of medium size preferred. C 5: 











COMPOSITOR — Job, book, tariff, would like ‘position in clean, open 

shop; has fair knowledge of Model 5 linotype; wishes to practice 
in spare time; age, 35; no habits; best references; go anywhere. 
Address J. E. P., care OHIO CHRONICLE, Columbus, Ohio. 


FIRST-CLASS JOB PRINTER AND STONEMAN, with good knowl- 
edge of linotype, wants nae position; combination job pre- 
ferred; sober; union. C 596 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR wants permanent day situation ; : 
married; sober; references; 20 years’ experience. C 59 


GOOD JOB COMPOSITOR, age 32, desires position; 
able; union. C 579. 


a a OPERATOR wants 











steady and reli- 





steady situation; union shep only. 


Daaeneene. 


EXPERIENCED SALES MANAGER and superintendent of engraving 

plant and electrotype foundry desires to make change; seventeen 
years’ experience with high-grade eastern engraving and electrotyping 
firm, as sales manager and superintendent. C 589. 


FIRST-CLASS COLOR ETCHER, who can guarantee expert work, 
wishes | to > change his position. Ce 272. 








‘talienadoons. 





INKMAKER, connected with large concern, wishes to make a change; 
thoroughly acquainted with up-to-date methods; experienced 
matcher ; able to take charge ; A-1 references. C 584. 


Managers and Superintendents. 


SUPERINTENDENT — Position wanted in West or Northwest by man 

now employed in similar capacity; practical, experienced man who 
can assume entire responsibility of mechanical department; thoroughly 
posted on cost and efficiency methods; capable of laying out, design- 
ing work and securing maximum of production at minimum expense; 
best of references. C 486. 


SUPERINTENDENT (now located Boston) wants position March 15; 

permanent or temporary; Eastern States only; twenty years’ expe- 
rience in large plants on high-grade advertising, catalog and commer- 
cial work; capable executive, estimator and salesman; cost and account- 
ing systems installed; shop methods improved. C 588. 


POSITION WANTED — Position as_ mechanical superintendent of 
printing-plant; twenty years’ experience with printing-office machin- 
ery, all models of linotypes included. C 587. 














Miscellaneous. 


WANTED — Large drum cylinder printing-press) WANNER MA- 


CHINERY CO., 703 S. Dearborn st., Chicago. 





HAS ANY PRINTER A BOOK ON PRINTING- -INK by Geo. Ww. Small? ? 
If so, kindly communicate with C 571. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





Advertising Blotters. 





PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself —the best advertising medium for 
printers. We furnish handsome color-plates, strong wording and 
complete “‘ layout’? — new design each month. Write to-day for free 
samples and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., — 
Ohio. - 





Brass-type Founders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
and Embossi 


SHEPARD, THE H. O., COMPANY, 632 Sherman st., Chicago. Write 
for estimates. 1-15 








Cc ki 











Chase Manufacturers. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Electric-welded 
steel chases for job and cylinder presses. 7-14 








Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-tone and Zinc Etching. 
AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, THE, main 
office, 101-111 Fairmont av., Jersey City; 116 Nassau st., New York ; 
610 Federal st., Chicago; 3 Pemberton Row, London, E. Cc. England. 
Satin-finish plates. 6-14 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 452 South Dear- 
born st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1101 Locust 
st., St. Louis, Mo.; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 10-14 











Counting Machines. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 


HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing, 
stereotyping and electrotyping machinery. Chicago offices, 7 S. 
Dearborn st. 11-14 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., 
Chicago. Eastern office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for cata- 
logue. 1-15 











YOUNG MAN (single), practical printer, with office and traveling 

experience with American and Keystone Type Foundries, also expe- 
rience in the photoengraving and electrotyping business, desires change 
about March 1; capable of taking charge of newspaper or job office; 
a close buyer; best of references. C 590. 


a 2C ene 
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— Ss ange ge oy BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
by inches; 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE 
INLAND * PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. tf 





Newspaper. 


Embossing Dies. 





PRINTER, PROOFREADER, REPORTER, COLLECTOR, subscrip- 
tion and adv. solicitor, married, strictly temperate, wants position; 
proofreading preferred. C 570. = 


732 Federal st., Chicago. Embossing dies 
book stamps; hot-plate embossing. 
11-14 


STEARNS, HOWARD CO., 
for catalogue covers and labels ; 
Write for our samples. 





Pressroom. 


A FIRST-CLASS UNION CYLINDER PRESSMAN, familiar with city 

methods of handling high-grade work, desires to locate permanently 
west of Chicago; no objection to small cities or offices, or to taking 
charge of pressroom; seven years in last pcsition, and references from 
this firm submitted to inquirers; does not use liquor or tobacco. C 492. 








BRASS EMBOSSING DIES, all kinds. 


OSCAR FISCHER CO., 638 
Federal st., Chicago. 10-14 





Gummed Papers. 
Imported and domes- 
5-14 


IDEAL COATED PAPER CO., Brookfield, Mass. _ 
tie guaranteed noncurling gummed papers in sheets and rolls. 





938 


Hot-die Embossing. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


Roller Racks and Overlay Tables. 





HOT EMBOSSING for catalogues, booklets, covers, show-cards, adver- 
tising specialties. OSCAR FISCHER & CO., 638 Federal st., Chi- 
cago. 10-14 


JOHNSON AUTOMATIC ROLLER RACK CO., LTD., Battle Creek, 
Mich. “THE JOHNSON WAY ” keeps rollers good, every day. 
12-14 





Job Printing Presses. 


R. hi: Machi 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-14 


Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 
SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric 


equipment for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 
3-14 











Numbering Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





8-14 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-14 


Stereotyping Outfits. 


A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $19 and up, produces 
the finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of 
being ruined by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type 
—and costs no more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods 
costing only $5 with materials, by which engraved plates are cast in 
stereo metal from drawings made on cardboard. ‘‘ Ready-to-use” cold 
matrix sheets, $1. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York. 6-14 











Paper Cutters. 


Typefounders. 





OOSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. Cutters exclu- 
sively. The Oswego, and Brown & Carver and Ontario. 


AMERICAN _TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








~ Photeengrevers! Machinery and Supplies. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., 
‘ Chicago. Eastern office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for cata- 
logue. 1-15 


lal Metal, Chemicals and S li 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 542 S. Dearborn 
st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1101 Locust st., 
212 E. Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 10-14 
Photoengravers’ Screens. 


LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 3-14 














St. Louis, Mo. ; 











Platemakers’ Supplies. 


WILLIAMS- LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, ~ manufacturers of 
photoengravers’ and electrotypers’ machinery and supplies. 638 
Federal st., Chicago. 101 Beekman st., New York City, N. Y. New 
England Representative: United Printing Machinery Co., Jamaica 
Plain, Boston, Mass. 2-15 





Presses. 


GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 16th st. and Ashland av., Chi- 
cago, manufacturers newspaper perfecting presses and special rotary 
printing machinery. 1-14 


HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing, 
stereotyping and electrotyping machinery. Chicago office, 7 S. Dear- 

born st. 11-14 

THOMSON, JOHN, PRESS COMPANY, 253 Broadway, New York; 
Fisher bldg., Chicago; factory, Long Island City, New York. 10-14 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-14 




















Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition. 





BINGHAMW’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago ; 

also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; First av. and Ross st., Pittsburgh : 
706 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 52-54 S. Forsythe st., Atlanta, Ga. ; 
151-153 Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 675 Elm st., Dallas, Tex.; 135 
Michigan st., Milwaukee, Wis.; 919-921 4th st., So. Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
609-611 Chestnut st., Des Moines, Iowa. 8-14 
BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; 

521 Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 Allen st., Rochester, N. Y 

Allied Firm : 
Bingham & Runge, East 12th st. and Powers av., 





also 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
____—:10-14 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and 
decorative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer 
in wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. 
Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 
Congress st.; New York, 2 Duane st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; 
Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Richmond, 1320 E. Franklin st.; Buffalo, 
45 N. Division st. ; Pittsburgh, $28 3d av.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., 
N.-E. ; Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 23 S. 9th st.; Chicago, 210 
Ww. Monroe st.; Detroit, 43 Ww. Congress st.; Kansas City, 602 Dela- 
ware st.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st., S.; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Dallas, 
2024 Commerce st.; Los Angeles, 121 N. Broadway; San Francisco, 
820 Mission st.; Portland, 92 Front st.; Spokane, 340 Sprague av.; 
Vancouver, 1086 Homer av. 8-14 


HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Con- 
gress st., Boston ; 585-547 Pearl st., cor. Elm, New York. 11- i. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Type, borders, orna- 
ments, electros, brass rule, galleys, rebuilt machinery. 7-14 
Wire Stitchers. 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Wood Goods. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 




















BOOKS. 


IMPOSITION — A Handbook for Printers. By F. J. Trezise. Con- 
tents: Forms for Platen Press, Four-page Forms, Eight-page 
Forms, Folder Forms, Twelve-page Forms, Sixteen-page Forms, Eight- 
een-page Forms, Twenty-page Forms, Twenty-four-page Forms, Thirty- 
two-page Forms, Thirty-six-page Forms, Imposition for Folding 
Machines — Dexter Folders, Chambers Folders, Brown Folders. 72 
pages, fully illustrated, 4 by 6 inches, flexible leather, gold side- 
stamped, $1. 
SPECIMEN BOOKS —Bill-heads, 25 cents; Cover and Title Pages, 


75 cents; Envelope Corner Cards, 25 cents; Letter-heads, 50 cents; 
Professional Cards and Tickets, 25 cents; Programs and Menus, 50 














One old style Potter Proof 
Press for sale, size 10x 25 inches. 


Price, $75.00. Same size of new style costs 
$150.00. This does just as good work. Has been 
thoroughly overhauled. Horace Hacker & Co., 
312 No. May St., Chicago. 








WILD & STEVENS, INC., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1850. 2-15 


Printers’ Supplies. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Scientific printing- 
office equipment. 7-14 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-14 





Printing Material. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Babcock drums, 
two-revolution and fast news presses; also new and rebuilt. 7-14 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-14 
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AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











Rare Books on Printing. 


I CAN SUPPLY RARE AND SCARCE BOOKS and pamphlets relat- 
ing to the art of printing, as well as recent ones, especially those 
mentioned in the papers of Mr. H. L. Bullen; the markets of the 
world searched for those not in stock; rare engraved portraits of 
European and American printers supplied at once. H. t*ARTON, 602 
West 139th st., New York, N. Y. 2-15 








Rebuilt Printing-presses. 


Cc. FRANK BOUGHTON, 17-23 Rose st., 
Allens & Boughton. Rebuilt presses of all makes; 
represented when erected on your floor. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





New York, successor to Van 
guaranteed as 
10-14 


8-14 








Electric Heaters for Printing Presses 
Patented and Manufactured by JULIAN BUCHER 


$5 for Job Press Heaters. $10 for Cylinder Press Heaters 
Better results are now to be obtained in printing by the use of a new and simple device 
Electric Heating Ink Plates 
In colorwork, where there are more than one color to be used, it is highly recommended. 
No gumming of the ink. Nochilling ofthe plate. Equal distribution of the ink over the 
face of the form. Time and money saver. No soot; no odor. Nothing but results 


“The Julian Bucher Way.” Write me. 511 Bellefontaine, Kansas City, Mo. 











Universal 


Wire Loop 


Is the cheapest and best device for ¥ 

“Stringing” Catalogues, Directories, 

Telephone Books, Prices Current, etc. 

Look Better and Won’t Break 
or Wear Out! 


Let us send sample and quote you prices. 


’ Wire Loop Mfg. Co. 


(Successors to Universal Wire Loop Co.) 


75 Shelby St., Detroit, Mich. 


PATENTED 
This cut illustrates one 
of the various sizes of 
hangers for books 34 to 
2 inches in thickness. 
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THE SIMPLEX FOUNTAIN 


Nickel-Plated 


SIMPLEX MANUFACTURING CO., 1660 Foulkrod St., Frankford, Phila. 
Sold by all Printers’ Supply Houses. 





Ready for use. 








RUBBER STAMPS 
AND THE PRINTER 


Have you ever thought of adding a Rub- 
ber Stamp Department to your business? 
You know that they are literally used by 
the million and that somebody makes 
them. But—do you know that you, the 
Printer, can make better stamps at lower 
cost than any man on earth? Do you 
know that you have zow more than half 
the equipment and two-thirds of the 
knowledge required and that the rest will 
cost you surprisingly little? It will cost 
you two cents to find out all about this. 
It costs us about twenty to post you, —and 
we're glad to do it. Write. 


THE R. H. SMITH MFG. CO. 


Est. 1865 Springfield, Mass. Inc. 1886 














Portable Tiering Machine 


enables one man to do the work of four or five in 
lifting heavy cases, bales, rolls and barrels. Utilizes 
all your storage space. Safe, simple and practicable. 
Standard and special machines to operate by hand, 
electricity or pneumatic power. 

Full information upon request, 


ECONOMY ENGINEERING COMPANY 
423 South Washtenaw Avenue, Chicago 





A Modern Monthly— 
All About PAPER 


HE PAPER DEALER 

gives the wanted informa- 

tion on the general and technical 
subject of 


Paper 


It will enable the printer to 
keep posted on paper, to buy 
advantageously, and to save 
——— ed money on his paper purchases. 
Has subscribers throughout forty-five States. Also 
Canada and foreign countries. 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


Includes 1914 and 1915 at the very special rate of $1.50 
instead of $2.00. This is an opportunity worth while. 
Proves an investment, not an expense to printers. 


The PAPER DEALER 


186 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 




















Chandler & Price 

Golding Presses 

MACHINERY CO. Universal Presses 
A.F.WANNER PROP. In Stock 


HEAVY WORK ON JOB PRESSES 


Send for Booklets Explaining Same 
Wanner Machinery Co. 7° S: Dearborn St. 























REDINGTON COUNTERS 


are known the world over for their accuracy 
EQUIP YOUR PRESSES WITH THEM 
They tell what each press is doing 
Durable; will not repeat or jump; all steel; no 
screws; easy to set; large figures. Equip your 
presses with them. 
For Sale by all Dealers. Price $5.00, U.S. A. 
F. B. REDINGTON CO., 112 S. Sangamon Street, Chicago 


@ 
* Roughing” for the Trade 
We have put ina ROUGHING 
MACHINE, and should be 
pleased to fill orders from those desiring this class of work. Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of any 


character, is much improved by giving it this stippled effect. All work 
given prompt attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


632 Sherman St. Chicago 














Primall Compound 


A Grease as Tacky as Ink 
An improvement over all other compounds. The best Ink Remedy in 
the market. Will not affect body or tone, doubletone inks included. Adds 
drying qualities, and prevents inks from rubbing off. 
FELDENFELD CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Mfrs. 
101 Beekman St., N. Y. City 











CO-OPERATION 





Means Success 
Send to us for information how to make money on orders for Bonds 
ALBERT B. KING & CO., Inc., Dept. P. C. 
Bond and Certificate Specialists 206 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
New York Depot for Goes Lithographing Company, of Chicago, Ill. 








CARBON BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


940.941 Old South Building 
(PN) ELF B. B. B. 





ELF ECLIPSE VULCAN ACME 











Standard of the Government Priniing Office 


KEYBOARD PAPER 


for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


New York Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 








Riessner’s Combination Gold Printing Ink 


for all kinds of paper. A pound sent, express paid, on approval. 
Send on your paper and I will print Gold Ink on it to show you. 
Specimens and prices on request 
T. RIESSNER 57 Gold Street, New York 
AGENTS WANTED. A Good Side Line for Salesman. 
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SPEED AND 
QUALITY 


—that is to say, an Offset Press that will 
produce the greatest number of perfect 
impressions during an hour—and then 
every hour during the day—right 
through the month—and this press — 


Ge 
Bigelow Offset Press 


has taken its stand, dy fest, as the one 
possessing such qualifications. 

That the offset press is becoming 
more and more popular and practical is 
a settled question; therefore, the right 
press, built right, and at the right price, 
are the three cardinal essentials in the 
selection of a satisfactory press. 


It prints and delivers a folio sheet, 17x 22; will 
print four letter-heads on 81% x11 at a speed of 
from 6,000 to 10,000 impressions per hour. 


You should investigate this wonderful 
press before making your final selection. 


The Bigelow Press Sales 


Corporation 
436 Brisbane Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 



































Folding Methods 
are Expensive 


The ‘otal cost of folding by old-fash- 
ioned methods is a /ota/ Joss. In other 
words, whatever you pay out for folding 
reduces your profit just that much. 

A Sidney-Perfect Attached Folder, 
connected to any type of 1, 2 or 3 revo- 
lution cylinder press, giving rear deliv- 
ery, will eliminate the cost of folding 
folios and quartos, and minimize the 
cost of folding 6, 10 and 12 page com- 
binations. You couldn’t get better 
service from a perfecting press. 

Making the folding a part of the printing opera- 
tion means not only a great saving in labor, but a 
saving of valuable time on press day. 

The cost of the Sidney-Perfect is extremely 
moderate. Write for details and we will show you 
how this folder will meet your needs exactly. 


The Sidney Folder Co. 


Sidney, Ohio 
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we NATIONAL 


Automatic Job Press 
Will Give You 


SPEED on Long Runs 
SPEED on Short Runs 
SPEED on Make-Ready 


SPEED on Changes from Job to 
Job 


SPEED in Meeting Varied Require- 


ments 


SPEED — 4,000 impressions per hour guar- 
anteed on 12x18 size of machine. (Speed on 
average work of the ordinary hand-fed job 


press now in universal use, 1,000 impressions Ce» _ eEIHAT Mo 


per hour.) ; 
— pr “INCHE OF 
FLAT BED, FLAT PLATEN Ya T™ ovEr% owe g SURFACE 
PRINTS DIRECT from type, electrotypes, FOUR iat pis = = 
OR ane 


stereotypes or original half-tones. RM 


FLAT (ROLLERS 
AUTOMATIC SHEET FEED ew 


AUTOMATIC ROLL FEED 
AND HAND FEED 
With Automatic Delivery 


Interchangeable in a Few Minutes 


MAKE-READY— Easier than on a “‘Gor- 
don”’ style of press. 

IMPRESSION instantly adjustable from 
tissue to five-eighths of an inch. 

SHORT RUNS —With either of the auto- 
matic feeds the job can be made ready and 
started as quickly as on any platen press. 


PERFECT INK DISTRIBUTION 
QUALITY OF PRODUCT equal to that of the “‘ Universal” 


type of press — finest quality of presswork known. 

ACCURATE REGISTER of the press is guaranteed by the 
square and rigid impression of the bed and platen, which are 
always parallel. 

SIMPLE IN MECHANISM—Any intelligent pressman can 
run it after an hour's instruction. 

SUBSTANTIAL CONSTRUCTION—Well adapted to em- 
bossing or work requiring a heavy impression. 

THE NATIONAL PRESS combines the rotary principle with 
the flat bed, thus securing speed, at the same time eliminating 
the disadvantages of other rotary presses, namely: The difficulty 
and tediousness of make-ready and the inconvenience and 
expense of curved plates. 

It is destined to revolutionize the job-printing business and is as great an advance over present methods of handling job 
presswork as the typesetting machine is over hand composition. 


May We Tell You More About It ? 


NATIONAL AUTOMATIC PRESS COMPANY 


LEHIGHTON, PENNSYLVANIA 

















Dealers You Ought to Know 


This Directory is in the interest of Printers’ Supply Houses, Paper- 
Dealers, Engravers, Electrotypers, Lithographers, Linotype and 
Monotype Composition, Motor Power and Secondhand Machinery, 
etc., and represents Near-by Dealers not usually advertisers. 


Your Near-by Dealers Can Serve You Quickly. 


Subscribers will find this Directory a great convenience in placing orders with near-by dealers. Should any article be desired not herein advertised, The Inlan: 
Printer will be pleased to furnish special information or advise manufacturers of such requirements. 


ir 
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ILLINOIS 


Don’t Buy Solid Quads 
ECONOMY QUADS 
SAVE 25 PER CENT 
In Weight : 


In Time 





Always INSIST on your 
Dealer supplying 
ECONOMY QUADS . 
SAMPLE FREE ’ 
958 Harrison St., Chicago 


. 
Manz Engraving Co. 
Chicago 
Works: 4015 Ravenswood Ave. 

Sales office: 22 W. Monroe Street 
Specialties: Lead mold steel-face electrotypes; 
color plates in Ben Day process ; color plates in 
three-color process; color plates in quadruple- 
color process. Artists and designers for illus- 
trations and covers. Half-tones and zinc etch- 
ings of quality. Correspondence solicited. 





American 
Quality 
Rollers 
Make- 
Ready 
Paste 


Meas roller 


102-108 S. Clinton St., Chicago Giues 


Phone: Main 4100 


HAVE YOUR 
CUTS MADE 


Hawrin WAY 
HAWTIN ENGRAVING CO. 


19 S. FIFTH AVE. 


ARTISTS 
ENGRAVERS 


Mashek Form Truck 


A patented and convenient portable truck for 
handling of large forms to prevent 
risk of piling 
Send for list of printers now using the 
Mashek Form Truck 
Mashek Manufacturing Co. 
1616 W. Lake Street Chicago, Illinois 





Blomgren Bros. & Co. 


DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 
ELECTROTYPERS 


512 SHERMAN ST, 10} 5 1 (ey. Vere) 


700 
STOCK CUTS 


in one and twocolors, shown in the6 HERRICK 
CUT BOOKS, which will be sent business firms 
for $1.75 and money back on first order of $5.00 
or more. Good cuts for blotters, folders, etc. 


THE HERRICK PRESS, CHICAGO 


Drawings of all kinds 


Mendelson Bros. 
Paper Stock Co. 


Wholesale dealers in various grades of 
Waste Paper 


General offices and warehouse 





Printing and Litho. 
INKS 


Standard Colors—Job Inks—Half-tone and 
Book Blacks—Special Colors Matched—Prompt 
— Prices Right. 

Caxton Printing Ink & Color Company 


1021-1027 Crosby Street Chicago 


Illinois 
©© Electrotype Co. 


Nickeltypers 
Engravers 


Electrotypers 
Designers 


314-318 South Canal Street, Chicago 


1015-23 So. State Street Chicago 
Telephone Harrison 2840 
Anderson Co. 
Designers, Electrotypers 
100-116 N. Fifth Avenue Chicago 
C.S. Partridge, President 


en Partridge & 
Engravers, Stereotypers 
Phones: Main 197, 198, 199. Auto. 31-757, 31-758 





$25 to $35 Yearly 


47 ABULAR equipment for rule- 
and-figure and blank work on 
standard Linotypes, with all 
matrices. 

Lino-Tabler Co., Chicago 
ew York, Toronto 
These slugs FREE to trade plants 
~ 74 > ¥ yr ¥) 
RULED-BLANK COMPOSITION 
ira LL 


pase 


JUERGENS BROS.CO. 


|B} B—) (EVN § BO) 
ENGRAVERS 
5) BD 33 B °LO3 & 6 &) 3) OL 


166 W. Adams St. Chicago 


Something Entirely Novel 


=> | . ‘i 

>. | Reliance 16% in. 
rm Paper Cutter 

Cuts and squares 16% inches. 

rice, $55. 

Printers’ Machine Works 

Manufacturers 
219 S. Clinton St., Chicago 





Cline-Westinghouse 
Motor Equipments 


Used by the best known printers. Cline Standard 
Linotype and Intertype Motor Drive — Efficient 
— Noiseless. Hundreds in use. Now $65.00. 
Cline Electric Manufacturing Co. 
Phone: Harrison 8326 


Fisher Building Chicago 


For snappy, clear and beautiful Offset Printing 
in one or more colors, go to 


a PDammersGypilling Comoany 


Offset Printers Artists Engravers 


732 S. Sherman Street, Chicago 


Book 
Sewing Machines 


For all purposes 
Joseph E. Smyth Co., 638 Federal St. 
Chicago 
Correspondence solicited. 


| 











If its ENGRAVED or EMBOSSED 
“WE DO IT” 


TELEPHONES RANDOLPH 605-606 


v 








STEEL AND COPPER PIATE 
parts ENGRAVERS “PRINTERS 
STEEL DIE EMBOSSERS 
1620 E.RanoowpH St.. CHICAGO 











Grinders and Cutting-room Specialties 
We sell to printers, lithographers and related 
trades and satisfy them, because of a knowl- 
edge of what is required. Our personal service 
makes customers satisfied. Our specialties: 
cutting sticks (all sizes); K. K. knife Eastcanee. 
takes place of oil and soap; K.K. paper-slip 
vowder, better than soapstone. Also expert 
snifegrinders. 

E. C. Keyser & Co., 722. Clark St., Chicago 





William Thomson Printers Machinery Co. 
426 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
We are carrying in stock a full line of ‘‘Colt’s Armo- 
ry’’ and “‘Laureate’’ Presses and parts; also a com- 
plete line H. C. Hansen Type Foundry’s Supplies, 
including Type, Rules, Borders, etc., and also carry- 
ing a complete line of Sam’l ©. Tatum’s Drilling. 
Punching and Perforating Machines. We are in a 
position to furnish all supplies used by Printers, 
Boxmakers and Embossers. 
We have a store that wiil interest up-to-date printers, 
embossers and paper box manufacturers. 
Call and see us. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


We produce every style of engraving 
for making catalogues and advertising 
attractive. 

Let us tell you more about why 


Sanders’ Engravings 
have the greatest selling qualities. 


221 Olive Street, Saint Louis, Missouri 


Adjustable Hand Type 
Mold 
An Emergency Sorts Caster 
Casts matrix from type and 
type from the matrix. Suc- 
cessfully demonstrated at 
The Printers Exhibition, 
New York City, April, 1913. 
Circular on Application 
ARTHUR S. TAYLOR, 63 Main St., Yonkers, N.Y. 





Plymouth Paper Company 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Bonds and Ledger Papers 
All Grades Bristol 
Boards. 


Write for samples 


NEW JERSEY 





MICHIGAN 


GEO. W. SWIFT, Jr. 


Bordentown, N. J. 


Designer and Manufacturer 


of special machinery for printing and producing 
paper products. 

What do you need to increase your production 
and reduce your cost? 


We Can Make It. 


The Rudolph SattlerCo. 
220 E. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Steel Engraved Letter-heads, 


Wedding Invitations, Calling Cards, 
Business Cards and Monogram Stationery 


To the Trade 








“BANNER BLACK” 


A jet black Printing Ink that does not dry on rollers 

or ink-plate. Easy working. Dries on all kinds of stock. 

Does not skin or lumpin the can. Nowaste. Price $1.00 
per pound net. 


Sample Can for trial, 30 cents, postpaid. Made only by 


Diamond Printing Ink Works 


Detroit, Michigan 


NEW YORK 


THE COMPLETE ESTABLISHMENT 


WOOD ENGRAVERS 
WAX ENGRAVERS 
NICKELTYPERS 


ARTISTS 
ENGRAVERS 
ELECTROTYPERS 


ECLIPS 


204! EAST 3®° ST. 


ELECTROTYPE € 
ENGRAVING CO. 
LEVELAND 





MISSOURI 


Rubber Stamps for 
the Trade 
Catalogue on request. 
No trouble — Clean Sales 
— Large Profits 
Barton Mfg. Company 
369 Broadway 
New York N.Y. 


Linotype Composition 
and Electrotyping 


We are well equipped to speedily handle 
very large contracts. 
The Columbus Lino-Electro Company 


79 East Spring St., Columbus, Ohio 





CAPPER 


ENGRAVING ¢ COMPANY 


sete eee | 
2° 817-819 
4 BROADWAY 


ERT ear ar 
ARTISTS = | 
ENGRAVERS 1 /°\ 7 
COLOR PLATE MAKERS 


‘KANSAS CITY, MO, 


EASTERN BRASS & 
WOOD TYPE CO. 


Manufacturers of 
BRASS AND WOOD TYPE 
Send for Catalogue and Special Prices 
WOODHAVEN,N.Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA 





Murray Machinery Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Electrotype, Stereotype and Etching 
Machinery. 

ALISO 
The Famous Pioneer Steam Generator (for 
gas or coal) for steam or wax tables. 


Linotype Instruction 


Established 1906; seven Mergenthaler Linotypes; 150 
students yearly. Day classes: four weeks, $35; six 
weeks, $50; twelve weeks, $80. Evening classes: 
eighteen weeks, $80. Terms $5.00 weekly; longer 
hours; more favorable conditions; large employment 
bureau. Call or write before deciding on a school. 


Empire Mergenthaler Linotype School 
419 First Avenue (near 24th St.), New York City 


eA GEHESTNGT STS: 


ADELPHIA. 





Smith-Grieves Company 
716 Baltimore, Kansas City 
Make-ups 
We will set and make up all kinds of composi- 
tion. Recast your old type into new faces. We 


will handle the job too large for your compos- 
ing-room at a profit to you. 


Linotypers Typecasters 


Beekman 


New York Machinery Co. 
A. NAUMAN, Pres. 


Machinery and Supplies for Printers, Electro- 
typers, Stereotypers and Photoengravers. 


101 Beekman St. New York City 


Phone 3283 


AUTOMATIC STEEL DIE 
STAMPING PRESSES 
We manufacture the 
LITTLE GIANT PRESS 
Has stood the test for years. Also Hand 
Stamping Presses—Supplies of all kinds 
for Power and Hand Stamping Presses. 
Hawkins-Wilson Co. 


714 Sansom Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





Tension and metal clasp envel- 
opes and other special size envel- 
opes manufactured for the trade. 
Advertising stickers, trading 
stamps in all colors and shapes. 


ST. LOUIS STICKER CO. 
105 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 








F. A. Ringler Co. 


Designing, Engraving and Electrotyping 
Downtown plant, 21 and 23 Barclay Street 
to 26 and 28 Park Place. 

Phone: 7141 Barclay 
Uptown plant, 207-217 West Twenty-fifth 

Street, New York 
Phone: 1186 Chelsea 





Printing 
and Embossing Dies 
Brass, Steel, Zinc 
First-class Workmanship 


WM. R. YOUNG 


121-123 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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390 Hours Extra Productive 
Work Each Year From Each Press 


Do You Want Them? 


Figure it out this way. You have apress, 
let us say, run by an ordinary alternating- 
current motor-drive from which you can 
obtain a low speed of 900 I. P. H. In that 
case your maximum speed would be 1,800 I. 
P.H. If you had a job which could be 
handled efficiently at 3,000 I. P. H., there 
would be a loss of 40% efficiency, because 
you could get only 1,800 I. P. H. from the 
press. 

With Kimble Motors you can secure any 
speed from 500 to 3,000 I. P. H. The feeder 
can get just exactly the speed to do the job 
most efficiently and most effectively. 

Now let us suppose, for the sake of argument, that 
the ordinary alternating-current motor has as wide a 


range of speeds as the Kimble. The efficiency of the 
Kimble would still be much higher. the next step means a jump to 11,5001. P.H. This 


After the feeder has become familiar with the increase is so sudden that the pressman is not able to 
stock and the rollers become warmed up, the oper- pick up the motion for considerable time, if at all. 
ator wishes to increase the speed. With the ordinary With the Kimble Motor the speed is made in 
motor there are not more than 6 or 8 steps. Say he steps of from 40 to 80 I. P. H., and the increase is 


is operating at a speed of 1,200 I. P.H. He finds that so gradual that the feeder hardly notices it. He 
can eventually increase his speed to 1,600 or 1,700 
I. P. H., whereas with the ordinary motor he would 


have to continue the job at 1,200 I. P. H. Kimble 
Motors in this case would increase the efficiency of 
the press by about 30%. 


We are very conservative in placing the average 
N increase in efficiency for presses equipped with 
JOB AND CYLINDER PRESS Kimble Motors at 25%. 25% increase in efficiency 


means the earnings are & more. Figuring on the 


basis of 312 working days of the year, an average of 
5 hours per day for each press, 1,560 hours per year, we 
find that Kimble Motors give you the earnings on 

You know what your 


390 extra productive hours. 
° ° presses earn per hour. Figure out the savings. 
Single- Phase, Variable-Speed Aren't they remarkable ? 
Alternating-Current A point not to be lost sight of is that the Kimble 


is the only alternating-current motor that reduces 























current consumption in direct proportion to speed 
reduction. The ordinary alternating-current motor 
consumes as much current at 60% of maximum as it 
does at maximum. Average press speed is 60% of 
maximum. ‘The Kimble saves you the 40% that 
other motors waste. 


Kimbleize Your Plant! 


First of all, write for our Red Catalog and get the 
full facts. And remember, we are specialists on 
motor-drive for printing machinery of all kinds. We 
have complete engineering data on practically every 
type of machine used by the printer. We will gladly 
consult with you on any problem of motor-drive in 

‘ . any part of the printing-plant. 
touc 


f the toe e i. 
Coo fast Kimble Electric Co. 
‘ The Printing Press Motor Specialists 


2400 W. Erie Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
















































































With Perfect Safety, Every Platen Press in Your Plant Can Be Used for Hot Embossing. Heat, Not Pressure 
Accomplishes It. 


THE VANBOSSER 


AN ELECTRICALLY HEATED MOUNTING BLOCK FOR EMBOSSING AND IRONING DIES 


Not an experiment, but a PERFECTED, well built 
machine with all possible improvements and attach- 
ments for the handling of gangwork and scoring. 
The Vanbosser is sold under a positive guarantee. 
Can register die and scoring bars while on press by 
means of adjusting screws and eccentric butting posts. 
Can mount in any position one or a dozen dies. 


250 to 500 degrees of heat in 15 minutes. Bed of press is 
never superheated. Expensive mica insulation throws all 
the heat up, underneath the die, where it is needed. Think 
of this one feature. Is made fool-proof. Heat regulated by 
special circular knife switch, hanging on extension cord. 
No changing of terminals. 

We build the Vanbosser to work on both 110 and 220 volt 
circuits, either a. c. or d. c. current. We also build special 
sizes; a 5x10 inch block for use on die-stamping presses 
and smail C. & P. Gordons; 24x 36 inch blocks with trolley 
arrangement for use on cylinder presses. Our standard 
block is 11x 13%, outside measure, taking a die 9x 12 inches. 
It will lock either way in a 14x 22 chase. We also furnish 
brackets for standard size so as to go to press without lock- 
ing in chase. 


‘oiegetae VANBOSSER MFG. CO. 


frms now de- 26 E. Woodbridge Street, DETROIT 

t t 

“Panbosser Gi icici tin-chiecteaisadiauth ib CHICAGO OFFICE: NEW YORK OFFICE: 
pecial block, w \ ' 

Way” Showing special scoring bars adjustable while block 536 Temertnn 7074 a 

is on press. These bars are furnished to run both ways on block. This block built for uilding o uildt 

use on 14x22 inch press. Brackets at corners are removable so can lock block in MILLER & RICHARD, Sole Foreign Agents and Manu- 

larger chase or use on cylinder press. facturers, Toronto, Canada. 









































‘Minus the Electricity” 


Is a new folder we have just published. 
It tells briefly some of the advantages 
gained by using 


The 
CHAPMAN 


ELECTRIC 
NEUTRALIZER 


LET US SEND YOU THIS FOLDER 





SOLD ONLY BY THE 


UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


_Makers of the U. P. M. High-Speed Vacuum Bronzer—Fastest in the World, 
and the U. P. M. Automatic Feeding Machine—The Best Feeder Made. 
Dept. B, Jamaica Plain, Boston Dept. C, 116 East 13th Street, New York 
Western Agente WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, 638 Federal Street, Chicago 























Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 





Do You Print 
Corrugated Paper 
For Boxmakers? 


Our Rubber Stamp Vulcan- 
izer will make semi-hard Rub- 
ber Dies, so that you can get a 
good impression on any soft 
surface like Palm-leaf Fans, 
Burlap Bags, Corrugated 
Paper or any soft surface that 
would kill an Electrotype. Go 
into the Rubber Stamp busi- 
ness right and get one ot our 
~ Vulcanizers. 


Write for Catalogue 


£ Th 
J.F.W. DORMAN CO. 
Baltimore, Md. 





Patronage— Your 
Stock in Trade 


Appearance of our Neat 
Cards in Case 


OTEEL COMPANY, 


OITTSBURGH.PA 
FISHER BUILOING 
CcHICAsO 


The power to draw patronage and support has been 
characteristic of 


Peerless Patent Book FormCards 


ever since they were first placed on the market. They have 
been creating friends, and opening up ways of easy influence 
for salesmen in a way never thought possible before. 

They will create friends for you as a dealer, they will 
draw you patronage and support from new and unexpected 
sources, and will cpen up ways of easy influence for busi- 
ness which you have hitherto failed to get. 

The Peerless is a detachable card, having a perfectly 
smooth edge after the detaching; its binding insures clean- 
liness, utility and ultimate economy. Send for sample tabs 
of the cards, and also our plan for dealers. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. 


Established 1857 
Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers 


52-54 East Adams Street, Chicago 
946 





We cater to the Printing Trade 
in making the most up-to-date 
line of 


Pencil and Pen 


Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 
Also all Supplies for Printing Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 
PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 


A SULLIVAN PRESS 


will increase the 
income from 
your waste 
paper, by pack- 
ing it in neat, 
tight bales for 
storage or ship- 
ment, Circular 64-F 
SULLIVAN 
MACHINERY 
COMPANY 


122 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 








There is Big Money 


Our PRESS is the 
FIRST, the 
BEST and 


Sumemaiie 
Card 
Printing 


Everywhere 


SS tS 
MAKERS 542 rey BLD., CHICAGO 








METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time. 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St. 5 Beekman St. 
Chicago New York 











PRESSMEN’S 
OVERLAY KNIFE 


This knife has been subjected to a careful test for 
quality of temper. It will be found to hold a keen 
edge and te be of much flexibility, enabling the 
operator to divide a thin sheet of paper very deli- 
cately. In all respects it is of superior manufac- 
ture. The blade runs the entire length of the 
handle and is of uniform temper throughout. As 
the knife wears, cut away the covering as required. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, 25 CENTS 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
1729 Tribune Building, New York 














Send for 
circular. 


The INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago and NEW YORK. 























Ging 


“NULED” 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Modern Printing Specialties 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 


C4 


TRADE MARK 


USES— IS— 


Leads and Slugs 
Quotation Furniture 
Lock-Up Furniture 


500% Lighter than Lead 
Cheaper than Lead or Steel 
Practically Indestructible 


Non-corrosive and Rust-proof 
Insoluble in Strongest Acids 
Not Affected by Heat 
Uninjured by Any Oils 
Guaranteed True to Measure 
Positively Labor-Saving 

Most Economical 

Etc., Etc. 


500% LIGHTER THAN LEAD 


Poster Type 
Color Plates 
Blank Pages 
Cutting Sticks 
Roller Bearers 
Foundry Bearers 
Mounting Blocks 
Etc., Etc. 





SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFERS 


‘‘NULED” Leads and Slugs ‘*NULED” Quotation Furniture 


We will ship a Standard Hamilton Wie willbe «conti 9. 
Lead and Slug Case of “NULED,” iar tease Sia aes 
all cut true to point system, from 
4 ems to 26%, for 

$10.00 NET, F. 0. B. NORRISTOWN 


Specify which case desired 
Case ‘* A’’—all 2-pt. Leads 
Case ‘‘ B’’—all 6-pt. Slugs 
Case ‘‘C’’— Equally Divided 


font of all sizes from 3 to 10 ems 
width, and from 4 to 30 ems in 
length, containing more pieces than a 
50-pound font of Lead Furniture, for 

















$8.00 NET, F. O. B. NORRISTOWN 

















Cut Your Composing-Room Costs 


THE UNIVERSAL 
TYPECASTER 


Will Bring Down Your High Hour Cost 
in that Department 


OU will be surprised to learn how little it will cost to install a Universal Type- 
cox: You will be more surprised to learn how slight will be the expense 

to operate and maintain the machine. Compare these costs— purchase, oper- 
ation, and maintenance — with the direct savings the machine makes possible and 
you will understand why it is such a big money-maker in every office where it is 
installed. Balance the items in the two following columns, consider the effect the 
machine would have on your plant and your business and then let us prove to you 








the truth of all these claims. 


THE COST 


The price of the Universal Typecaster, com- 
pletely equipped, is $1,350. This price is the total 
price F. O. B. Chicago and includes the complete 
machine, matrix holder for either Linotype or 
Universal matrices, and an equipment of molds for 
casting type, spaces, and quads in any six sizes 
from 5% to 48 point. Extra molds can be pur- 
chased at small cost or rented at nominal rates. 


The operation of a Universal Typecaster is 
very simple. One of your compositors, or an 
apprentice with an aptitude for machinery, can be 
taught to run the machine in a week or ten days. 
This instruction is given free by the erector when 
the machine is installed. 

The maintenance cost of the Universal Type- 
caster is one of the chief reasons why it has been 
successful. The money it earns is not consumed 
by excessive depreciation or costly repairs. After 
running a machine for five years The Brooklyn 
Eagle says the repairs have not amounted to $20 a 
year and the machine is now as good as new. It 
is the unanimous verdict of users that the Universal 
Typecaster is seldom if ever out of order. You 
can depend on the machine to produce, year after 
year, an abundance of type equal in every way to 
that sold by typefounders. 





THE SAVINGS 


High-grade type metal, tough and durable, 
such as that used by typefoundries, can be pur- 
chased at a cost of ten or twelve cents per pound. 
The Universal Typecaster will turn this metal 
into new and perfect type at a cost of only a few 
cents per pound. Compare this cost with what 
you pay for foundry type and you will understand 
why the machine will soon return its cost through 
this saving alone. 


There are other savings just as important. In 
most composing-rooms the hour cost is consider- 
ably over a dollar. Picking and hunting for sorts, 
changing bad letters, etc.—these are important 
factors in this high cost. Wipe them out, as you 
can with a Universal Typecaster, and your hour 
cost will immediately drop to a lower level. 


There will also be a saving in your pressroom. 
Printing always from new and perfect type means 
reducing make-ready to the minimum. 


As important as any of the savings made by the 
Universal Typecaster is the improvement it 
makes possible in the quality of your work. What 
a strong argument in favor of a better price it is to 
be able to tell customers their work will always be 
printed from new and perfect type! 


The foregoing are just a few of the reasons why you should learn more 
about this wonderful money-saving and profit-earning machine. Let us 
send you our new specimen-book, a handsome volume of 300 pages, showing 
nearly 1,000 fonts of type-faces. This will be ready for delivery shortly. 
It gives full information regarding the machine. The facts it contains 
have an important bearing on the profitability of your composing-room. 


UNIVERSAL TY PE-MAKING MACHINECO. 


321 NORTH SHELDON ST., CHICAGO 




















Are You Insured 


Against Stitcher Troubles? 


YOU ARE NOT UNLESS YOU HAVE 
A MONITOR 


Over 6,000 Monitor Stitchers 
in Daily Use 


We Also Manufacture 

Perforators, Punches, 

Paging and Numbering 

Machines, Embossers, 

Creasers and Scorers, 
etc. 





Write us for estimates on complete bindery outfits 





Latham Machinery Co. 
306 S. CANAL STREET, CHICAGO 


New York 
124 White Street 


Boston 
130 Pearl Street 








THE BEST SPECIAL 


Works for Lithographers 


ETC., ARE THE 
ALBUM LITHO—26 parts in stock, 20 plates in black and color, $1.50 each part. 
AMERICAN COMMERCIAL SPECIMENS — three series, 24 


plates in color, $3.50 each series. 
TREASURE OF GRAPHIC ARTS — 24 folio plates in color, $4.50. 
TREASURE OF LABELS — the newest of labels —15 plates in color, $3.00. 
** FIGURE STUDIES *’— by Ferd Wust— second series, 24 plates, $3.00. 


AND THE 


FREIE KUNSTE 


SEMI-MONTHLY PUBLICATION 
This Journal is the best Technical Book for Printers, Lithographers and all Kin- 
dred Trades. Artistic supplements. Yearly subscription, $3.00, post free; sample 
copy, 25 cents. 


Published by JOSEF HEIM, Vienna VI. / i Austria 
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C) Try a Sample in the C) 


oo 


SY city 


U-P CO. 
SAVINK CAN 


HERES an easy way to prove the money-saving 
economy and cleanliness of the new SAVINK 
CAN—the can that delivers just the amount of 
ink you want and no more. Take advantage of 
one of these parcel post offers; your money gladly 
refunded if you're not more than satisfied. 


1 lb. Forest City Job Black 
an 
1 lb. Forest City Bronze Blue 


$2.00 and 
PREPAID | 1 Ib. Forest City Red 
{ 3 Ibs. Forest City Job Black 
| or 
3 lbs. Forest City Bronze Blue 
$2.00 or 
PREPAID | 3 Ibs. Forest City Red 


Regular price of above inks 75c per lb. Send 
check with order. 


Ullman-Philpott 


Fill out the 
coupon now and 
mail to THE 
ULLMAN- 
PHILPOTT J 
co. 

4809 Lex- 
ingtonAv. 
Cleve- 
land 


—— 
— 
= 
4 


Enclosed find $2 for Savink offer No. 
(If No. 2, check color wanted, Black____ Blue____ Red___ ) 


| 


| 





Name 


Ohio / 





/ Address 











Silk Stitching 
Machine 


For Double-Stitching 
Fine Catalogues with the 
Knot in the Center 
Send for booklet and sample 


card of Roberts’ ‘‘Near-Silk’’ 
for high-grade catalogues. 


H.L. ROBERTS 
& COMPANY 


701 World Building 
NEW YORK CITY 








HARMONY COVER 


ANTIQUE FINISH 6 34c per Lb. 








White, Maroon, Coffee, 
Brown, Green, Scarlet, 
Blue, Gray. 


Strong and serviceable; espe- 

cially desirable where moder- 

ate price is requisite ; new and 

artistic shades to harmonize 

with a wide range of other 
papers. 


Send for Sample - book. 
IN STOCK IN CHICAGO. 





20x25—60 Ib. 25x40—120 Ib. 22%x28%—75 lb. 


PARKER, THOMAS & TUCKER PAPER COMPANY 
514-522 Sherman St., Chicago 














Planing Cuts fam The Miller 
Type-High a? 


“Takes me an “Easy to plane five a 
hour often — minute — right the 
49 first time—no ‘dip,’ 
and then it S| a ‘mak’ a0 “Maa 
only half done or ‘low’ corners” 
Your Dealer will Ship a Miller 
on Thirty Days Free Trial 


Miller Saw- Trimmer Co. 


i ildi Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Method of 50 Years Ago seinen seen Method of To-day 


PHOTOGRAVURE CARBON TISSUE 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, London, England, are now 
Wi hy offering Photogravure Tissue in bands, 212 x 12 inches, Bb 
~ — No.1, Red Chalk No.2,Brown No.3, Burnt Sienna ia 
<= — 


These are suitable for the Photogravure Bed Plate Work. 





[RIP L See 0ef —“They are also offering No. 4 and No. 5 which are more ’ 
AUTOTYPE suitable for the Rotary Photogravure Process and for the CHRISTMAS, 
° Intaglio Printing Process used by newspapers. 1913 EDITION 
A stock of these carried to meet all demands. Price per band, $6.40 ’ 
GEORGE MURPHY, INC., American Agents, 57 East Ninth Street, New York This twentieth annual special edition surpasses everything hereto- 
fore published by the graphic arts trade press. 
It contains an increased amount of text and advertising, ten intaglio 


prints, two of them two-color, and profuse illustrations in half-tone, 
shaded tone, two, three and four-color offset, and lithography, and 


D U R A N T C 0 U N T E RS about thirty letterpress designs. A three-color rotary intaglio print 


5.00 is the first picture of its kind ever published, and marks the begin- 
at $5. ning of a new era in color printing. 

Settle the Count Weight, three pounds; sent post free on receipt of one dollar. 
An efficient cost system includes counters on Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker 


all jobbers—efficient, dependable, readable, 
quick resetting DURANT COUNTERS. ERNST MORGENSTERN 


At all Printers’ Supply Houses. 19 Dennewitz-Strasse :: i: BERLIN, W.57, GERMANY 
THE W.N. DURANT CoO., Milwaukee Wis. 




















Learn Linotyping on the 
Latest Models 


The Inland Printer Technical School—the school with the best instructor 
—has augmented its previous superior facilities by adding 


Models 8, 9, 15 and K 


In teaching methods and in equipment this school is without a peer. Almost 
any compositor would make money by becoming a linotype operator, even if 
he had to attend school. 


Our booklet, ‘‘ Machine Composition,”’ will furnish you information about 
the school, and you can also read what students have said concerning their prog- 
ress and our instruction. 


The booklet is yours for the asking —drop a postal to 


The Inland Printer Technical School * “Gnexdo 


























“Tt ts a paradox that Invention ts the child of Waste, for the observation of Waste 
produces Invention, and yet Invention operates to destroy waste.’ —THE PHILOSOPHER. 


Front and rear view of No. 2 
Potter Proof Press. 


Because of Proofs that Do Not 

Prove, WASTE Uses the Cylinder 

Press to Do that which the Proof 
Press Should Have Done 


PpPRoor S that do not show clearly and definitely the actual con- 


dition of the type and plate matter make Waste. They make Waste in the 
proofreader’s time, marking what he suspects to be imperfect; they make Waste in 
the compositor’s time, in changing that which the proofreader only suspected to 
be imperfect; and they make Waste in the prover’s time, in revises which are as 
inconclusive as the first proof. 


AS Y proof that is less than a test of the condition of the type 
makes Waste of increasing moment when the job is on the cylinder press. ‘The 
accumulated charges for all previous processes are against the job in this advanced 
stage. Stoppage for corrections now means much more than a delay in the press- 
room, it means a pu//-down on all the effort and work that has gone before. A 
proof that actually proves saves this Waste at the beginning. 


een are intended to be tests of the material employed as well 
as a means to correct literacy. If they fail to show the condition of the 
material, every proof or revised proof so failing causes waste in making changes, 
for such changes are made on suspicion. Defects are therefore ultimately passed 
as defects of the proof and not of the material. The true condition of the material 
is finally revealed on the cylinder press, and thus a single defective letter may 
involve unlocking a form for correction, with consequent delay and loss. Defec- 
tive proofs make a multitude of tasks out of one task—make a multitude of errors 
out of one error. But a good proof—a proof that proves— saves waste at its 
inception. 


The Potter Proof Press 


Saves Waste at the Fountainhead 
EFICIENCIES and losses due to imperfect proofs are eliminated by The 


Potter Proof Press. It was invented to stop them. Any printer who will give the matter thought 
must know the truth of the facts cited, and, if so knowing, he permits these continuous and insidious 


wastes to advance his costs -HE IS ON THE WRONG SIDE OF THE EFFICIENCY 
MOVEMENT. 


~The Potter Proof Press is for sale at all dealers and is manufactured by 


A. F. WANNER & CO. 


312 N. MAY STREET, CHICAGO 





SUPERIOR QUALITY 


HAS MADE THE INTERTYPE SUCCESSFUL 


In Spite of All the Unfair Attacks of an Unscrupulous Competitor 


500 Intertypes 


Have Been Sold in 


One Year 


— our first year—and every purchaser is 








completely satisfied 


Thousands of orders for INTERTYPE 
matrices and parts have been shipped to 
Linotype users, who were quick to recognize 
superior quality and to appreciate reasonable 
prices. 


New Parts and Supplies Catalog 


Linotype owners who have not received a copy of 
our new catalog of INTERTYPE parts and supplies 
are requested to write our nearest agency for one. 





Our catalog has been designed to make the order- 


ing of parts as simple and convenient as possible. 
It contains fine half-tone engravings of all the various 
mechanisms assembled, so that the smallest screws 


can be located at a glance. The names of the parts, 


THE ACME OF HIGH QUALITY and prices, are placed on pages facing the illustra- 
tions, instead of in the back of book. 


INSTRUCT YOUR MACHINIST TO ORDER INTERTYPE 
MATRICES AND SUPPLY PARTS 


INTERTYPE matrices differ from Linotype matrices only in superior quality, and so can be used for “sorting 
up’ Linotype fonts. Most INTERTYPE parts will fit perfectly on Linotype machines (see our parts and supplies 
catalog). All of our supplies, like our machine, are of the highest quality that modern methods and machinery 
can produce. Everything is carefully inspected before leaving the factory. 

Among our recent matrix orders from large newspaper offices are the following: 


New York World, 76,440 Matrices (52 Fonts) Chicago Tribune, 57,000 Matrices (Sorts) 


New York Globe, 23,520 Matrices (16 Fonts) Duluth Herald, 19,110 Matrices (13 Fonts) 
New York Post, 24,720 Matrices (16 Fonts, and Sorts) 


INTERNATIONAL EX PESETTING MACHINE®. 


WORLD BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO: Rand-McNally Building SAN FRANCISCO: 86 Third Street NEW ORLEANS: 316 Carondelet Street 
CANADA: Miller & Richard ARGENTINA: Bromberg & Co. AUSTRALASIA: Alex. Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 
CUBA: Vilaplane & Arredondo NORWAY and SWEDEN: Aktiebolaget Gumaelius & Komp. HOLLAND: A. van der Valk 
ENGLAND: H. W. Caslon & Co., Limited SOUTH AFRICA: John Dickinson & Co. 
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SUCCESSFUL OPERATION 


THE BASIS OF EVERY SALE OF 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC 


MOTORS AND CONTROLLERS 





Single Phase Constant Speed Motor 
Mounted on Dexter Cutter 


“NONE BETTER” 


The Verdict of Progressive Printers Everywhere 
Descriptive Pamphlet No. 2454 Will Interest You— Sent Upon Request 





GENERATORS ELECTROPLATING GENERATORS 
ELECTRIC HOISTS VENTILATING EQUIPMENTS 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
MAIN OFFICES: 527-531 WEST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
Member The Society for Electrical Development, Inc. 


“DO IT ELECTRICALLY” 
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TO THE PRINTER of PRECAUTION 


There is a good reason why 
the buyer who would safe- 
guard his equipment and busi- 
ness should know more about 
the mechanical advantages of 
and the success achieved by the 


National Rotary 
Perforating Machine 


This machine has won favor 
wherever installed, because it is a per- 
fect, rapid operating machine, is fool- 
proof and designed to meet the 
requirements of the present-hour bind- 
ery. Can be had with or without crimp- 
ing scoring attachment. Its service 
is unique, leaving no burr—the sheet 
is slit and no part of the paper cut out. 

Printing can be done as well after the perforation as before. Manufactured in various sizes to suit 
individual requirements. 





Ask for specimens of work, catalogue and particulars regarding installation. 


NATIONAL PRINTING MACHINERY CO., Inc. 


Head Office and Factory: ATHOL, MASS. 

















INCREASED PRODUCTION 


Is assured by the installa- 
tion of the 








NATIONAL 
MACHINE 
RECORDER 


This machine gives you a vzs- 
ible and instantaneous day -and- 
night record on paper, of every 
stoppage of production on each 
of 50 machines in your plant. 

By its use your cost man elim- 
inates inefficient operation of 
your equipment by having im- 
mediate knowledge of its occur- 
rence and locating its cause. 

Adapted to continuously oper- 
ating machines in wood-working, 
textile, clothing, shoes, printing, 
binding and allied industries. 


ILLINOIS MACHINE 
RECORDER CO. 
1701-1703 South Clark St., Chicago 


















































BOOKS AND UTILITIES 








BOOKBINDING 


BooKBINDING — Paul N. Hasluck ... 


COMPOSING-ROOM 
Me Be ee é 
CONCERNING TyPE — A. S. Carnell 


DESIGN AND COLOR IN PRINTING —F. . 
IMPOSITION, a Handbook for Printers — F. J. Frezise 
IMPRESSIONS OF MODERN TYPE DESIGNS... .......cccccccccccccsscsece 
MopERN Book Composition — Theodore Low De Vinne 
PLAIN PRINTING TYPES — Theodore Low De Vinne 
PRINTING — Charles Thomas Jacobi 
PRINTING AND WRITING MATERIALS — Adéle Millicent Smith 
SPECIMEN Books: 

Bill-heads (third book) 

Envelope Corner-cards (third book) 

Letter-heads (fourth book) 

Professional Cards and Tickets (fourth book) 

Programs and Menus (second book) 

Covers and Title-pages (first book) 
TITLE-PAGES — Theodore Low De Vinne 
THE PRACTICAL PRINTER — H. G. Bishop... 
THE TYPOGRAPHY OF ADVERTISEMENTS —F. J. " 
VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 


DRAWING AND ILLUSTRATION 


A HANDBOOK OF ORNAMENT — Franz Sales Meyer...............ee005 $3.7: 
A ROOR OF VEARD ROR. csc.ci cred cexsee ent uenwnvgnsinecea's 
ALPHABETS — A HANDBOOK OF LETTERING — Edward F. Strange 

ALPHABETS OLD AND New — Lewis F. Day. 

DECORATIVE DESIGNS — Paul N. Hasluck 

DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION — Charles G. Harper 

GRAMMAR OF LETTERING — Andrew W. Lyoms...............sceeceee 2 
HumAN Figure — J. H. Vanderpoel.... 
Lessons oN Art — J. D. Harding...... 
LEssoNS ON DECORATIVE DESIGN — Frank G. Jackson 
Lessons ON Form — A. Blunck 

LETTERS AND LETTER ConstTRUCTION — F. J. Trezise 
LETTERS AND LETTERING — Frank Chouteau Brown 
LINE AND Form — Walter Crane 
THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN — E. 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DESIGN 


to 
on 


ad 
coo 


sr inte driv to 
vKoucec 


— ‘Freak G.. 


ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING 


BEmernotypineg —C:. Sz Partridge. <i scones ccecsvcdinaseaccecsdens $2.00 
PARTRIDGE’S REFERENCE HANDBOOK OF ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYP- 

ing —C. S. Partridge 
STEREOTYPING — C. S. Partridge ... 


ESTIMATING AND ACCOUNTING 
BUILDING AND ADVERTISING A PRINTING BusINEss — H. H. Stalker.... 1.00 
CAMPSIE’S PocKET EsTIMATE Book — John W. Campsie 
CHALLEN’s LaABoR-SAVING ReEcoRDS — Advertising, Subscription, Job 
Printers. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, 
cloth sides, $2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 
Cost ESTIMATES FOR EMPLOYING PRINTERS — David Ramaley........ .50 
Cost OF PRODUCTION.. 3.00 
EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ PRICE LIST FOR PRINTING AND BINDING. 
$1.50; leather .... 2.00 
FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF ASCERTAINING ee — J. Cliff Dando.... 10.00 
HINTS FOR YOUNG PRINTERS UNDER E1agHty — W. A. Willard 50 
How To MAKE MONEY IN THE PRINTING BusINEss — Paul Nathan 3.20 
NiIcHOL’s PERFECT ORDER AND REcoRD Book, ied bien at ae of 
purchaser Perr eer Terre 
ORDER BooK AND REcoRD oF Cost — H. G. ie, by express nm 
expense of purchaser... . 
PRINTERS’ AccouNT Book, 200 pages, by express at expense of pur- 
chaser, $3.50; 400 pages, by express at expense of purchaser 
PRINTER’S INSURANCE PROTECTIVE INVENTORY SystEM — Brown 
STARTING A PRINTING-OFFICE — R. C. Mallette.... 


Cloth, 


3.00 


10.00 





LITHOGRAPHY 
HANDBOOK OF LiTHOGRAPHY — David Cumming. 
LITHOGRAPHIC SPECIMENS .......ccccccccccccccccccccrcceseccccccs 
METALOGRAPHY 
METAL-PLATE PRINTING 
PRACTICAL LITHOGRAPHY — 4 


MACHINE COMPOSITION 
A PockET COMPANION FOR LINOTYPE OPERATORS AND MACHINISTS — S. 
| PET TTT TRET TTC TTT CTT ERO ee, $1. 
CoRRECT KEYBOARD FINGERING — John S. Thompson : 
FACSIMILE LINOTYPE KEYBOARDS... . 2... .ccccseccccccccccccscessece 
History or Composin® Macuines — John S. Thompson; cloth, $2.00; 
leather 
THALER LINOTYPE KEYBOARD, by express at expense of purchaser 


THE MECHANISM OF THE LiNotypE— John S. Thompson. (Fifth edi- 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Coton: Its APPLICATION TO PRINTING — E. C. 
EIGHT-HOUR-DAY WAGE ScaLeE — Arthur Duff 
INKS, THEIR COMPOSITION AND MANUFACTURE 

and T. C. Hepworth 
MANUFACTURE OF INK Sigmund Lehner 
MANUFACTURE OF PareR — R. W. Sindall 
MODERN PRINTING INKS — Alfred Seymour 
OL CoLors AND PRINTING INKS — L. E. Andes...............0-e-00% 2 
PRACTICAL PAPERMAKING 
PRINTER’S HANDBOOK OF TRADE RECIPES — Charles Thomas Jacobi 
THE GRAPHIC ARTS AND CRAFTS YEAR-BOOK (foreign postage 80c extra). 
NEWSPAPER WORK 

ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER — O. F. Byxbee...........02-cceecccces $ 
GAINING A CIRCULATION — Charles M. 


po eer rrr $2.00 


Ainsworth 


Mitchell 
2.60 


George Clapperton 


DUE s cecduenenctacawasemnnes 


PRESSWORK 
A CoNncISE MANUAL OF PLATEN PRESSWORK — F. 
AMERICAN MANUAL OF PRESSWORK.... 
CoLor PRINTER — John F. Earhart. 
MODERN PRESSWoRK — Fred W. Gage 
New Ovenbay KNIFE, WITH EXTRA BLADE. . . 2.2 cece ccccccnccccecces 

Extra Blades for same, each 

OVERLAY KNIFE 


We SNR ae caciciens $ .25 


STewart’s EmBossinGc BoarbD, per dozen 
TYMPAN GAUGE SQUARE 
PROCESS ENGRAVING 
HorGAN’s HALF-TONE AND PHOTOMECHANICAL PROCESSES 
A TREATISE ON PHOTOGRAVURE — Herbert Denison 
LINE PHOTOENGRAVING — Wm. Gamble 
METAL-PLATE PRINTING 
METALOGRAPHY — Chas. Harrap 
PENROSE’S PROCESS YEAR-BOOK 
PHOTOENGRAVING — H. Jenkins; revised and enlarged by N. 
PHOTOENGRAVING — Carl Schraubstadter, J 


S. Amstutz 3.00 
3.10 
2.10 
PHOTO-TRICHROMATIC PRINTING C. G. Z 1.50 
Passe Aemeeiatns: PROTO DOAAR es occ os cc cciasic cckdccscacccesncee 2.00 
REDUCING GLASSES 


PROOFREADING 


BIGELOW’s HANDBOOK OF PUNCTUATION — Marshall T. Bigelow........ $ .58 
CULINARY FRENCH 

GRAMMAR WITHOUT A MASTER 

PENS AND TyPpES — Benjamin Drew 

Pesaran ADING AND Punctuation — Adéle Millicent Smith 

Pu? } ) ‘. Horace Teall 

THE ART OF WRITING ENGLISH — J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A...........  ® 
ren CR HOMP INS — AIG AVN cece ccncecensnchededcevaddessoxs 1.35 
TRG Vane — AO ANION ace ce ccéeccdvactivnsacccewseceece 1.3: 
TYPOGRAPHIC STYLEBOOK — W. B. McDermutt 
WEBSTER DICTIONARY (Vest-pocket) 

WILson’s TREATISE ON PUNCTUATION — John Wilson. . 





Published or 
For Sale by 


624-632 Sherman St., CHICAGO 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


1729 Tribune Building, NEW YORK 


PAMPHLET GIVING CONTENTS OF EACH BOOK MAILED ON REQUEST 
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Established January, 1894, 


NOW READY 





jal 


ENGRAVERS 


Horgan’s Half-tone : MONTALY 
and ISTH I Le F 


Photomechani 

om cal Processes Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, but deals with 
that side thoroughly. Post free, $2 per annum. 

; The Office of THE PROCESS MONTHLY 

Leadin3, photoengravers who 14 Farringdon Avenue London, E. C. 


have seen this book—*men AMERICAN AGENTS: _ 
SPON & CHAMBERLAIN 123 Liberty Street, New York 


like Mr. Louis Flader and Mr. 
George Benedict — have ziven 
it their unqualified endorse- 
ment. 








THE NEW 
230 pages and 27 inserts, $iv- TRADE DI RECTORY 
ing, illuminating, examples of O y LITHOGRAPHERS 
as many processes in from one 1914 Edition 


to nine printings. NOW READY 
Alphabetical List of Lithographers— State and Town Lists. 
: Department of Specialty Lithographers—Offset Lithographers. 
Cloth. Price, $3 Tin Printers (Metal Decorators). 


The Only Authentic List of Manufacturing Lithographers Obtainable. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF $5.00 
Published by 


632 South Sh Street, Chi pall, : : 
ee ee The National Lithographer Pub. Co., inc. 
150 Nassau St., New York 


























Some Very Definite and Convincing 
Reasons = 


why you should buy an 
Anderson Folder are con- 
tained in a descriptive and 
illustrated catalogue that we 
will be pleased to mail any 
prospective buyer. 


The Anderson 


Job, Newspaper and 
Circular Folders 


stand for the very latest 
word in perfect folder ser- 
vice and come at a period 
when printers and bindery 
departments beckon a relief. 


Anderson Folder 


Lafayette 


Company tic 


MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg 
Sole Canadian Agents 


























TABLE OF CONTENTS — MARCH, 1914. 


ILLUSTRATIONS — Continued: PAGE PAGE 
Action and Advertising New Home of the Empire Paper Com- Prize Offered for Best Design for I. T. U. 
Allen, Edmund, Celebrates Ninety-fourth 934 Convention Souvenir Book 
864 Process ENGRAVING: 
\PPRENTICE PRINTERS’ TECHNICAL CLUB: 873 Cost of Rotary Photogravure, The 
Denver Contest, Results of the 898 Dry Plates for Processwork 
Sermonette for Apprentices, A The Invention of Printing (Calendar Graphic Arts Exposition Poster 
Specimens Design) 2 House of Penrose Celebrates Its Twenty- 
siomgren Brothers & Co. Recognize Water Buffalo and Native Cart, Philip- first Birthday, The 
Faithful Service of Employees (illus- pine Islands Mounting-blocks That Will Not Warp or 
trated) 932 Shrink 
00K REVIEW: Industry as Seen in the Census, The Orthochromatie Wet Collodion 
‘“A Manual for Writers ” Ingram, Thomas, Mayor-printer | Replies to a Few Correspondents, Brief. 
“ONTRIBUTED ARTICLES: JoB COMPOSITION Separating Colors Mechanically 
Death-knell of Untruthful Advertising, Latest Acquisition of American Antiqua- PROOFROOM : 
rian Society Consistency in Compounding 
Disagreements About Style Literature of Typography, The (illus- | Puzzle, A 
Get the Right Address on Your Mail.... trated) 873 | Right Men Needed in Business and Edi- 
Ingram, Thomas, Mayor-printer » | MACHINE COMPOSITION: torial Departments of Small Newspa- 
Literature of Typography, The (illus- Changing Mold 903 pers (illustrated) 
trated) 7 Composing Machinery, Recent Patents | Rotary Photogravure, the Last Word in 
Necessity of Education for the Printer, 903 Printing 
Simplifying Proposition, A 
Right Men Needed in Business and Edi- Lines Do Not Justify 901 | Soliloquies of the Devil (poem) 
torial Departments of Small News- Mold-keeper Out of Place 901 | SPECIMEN REVIEW 
papers (illustrated) Oil on Matrices. 902 | Strike, A 
Simplifying Proposition, A Poor Face on Slugs 902 The Man and the Field 
Soliloquies of the Devil (poem) Putting in Mouthpiece 903 The Postoffice, the Public and the Printer. 
To Get Good Slugs To Reduce Size of the London Standard. . 
Troubles Overcome 901 TRADE NOTEs: 
MEETINGS: Allen, Edmund, Celebrates Ninety-fourth 





(CORRESPONDENCE: 
Bradford’s London Coffee House, Loca- 





Chargeable Office Hour, The g | Annual Meeting of New York Club of 


Pointers That Should Appeal to the Av- } Printing House Craftsmen......... 9 
erage Boss, A Few Ben Franklin Club of Northeastern York Office 
Cost AND METHOD: Beck Engrgving Company Installs Type- 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler Move New 


Connecticut Valley Club of Printing- 
rade ration Blomgren Brothers & Co. Recognize 
Little Things, The Machine Composition Club of Chicago | Faithful Service of Employees (il- 


i Holds Annual Dinner lustrated) 
dl lle | Empire Paper Company in New Home 


(illustrated) 
Old-Time Printing Pressmen’s Associa- | French Manufacturer Desires Informa- 
tion of New York city tion on American Machines 
Second Conference of Atlantic Coast Gas Control on Linotype and Monotype 
by Thermovalve (illustrated) 


Your Salary —Its Relation to Cost..... 
Death-knell of Untruthful Advertising, 


EDITORIAL : 
Action and Advertising 
Industry As Seen in the Census, The... 


Photoengravers 918 s = : 
Tri-City Ben Franklin Club Banquet.... Hamilton, Dr. Frederick W., Director- 


| 
| 
| Necessity of Education for the Printer, General of Apprentice Instruction 
| 


Hart & Zugelder Open Branch in New 
York city 


Honigmann Automatic Platen Press 
Foreign Graphic Circles, Incidents in Feeder (illustrated) 
French Manufacturer Desires Information ] Interstate Machinery Company 
on American Machines............... 929 | cism of larges Quarters : 
Get the Right Address on Your Mail 922 | OBITUARY: Intertype Parts Catalogue 
Hamilton, Dr. Frederick W., Director- | Baker, Orlando M Latest Acquisition of American Anti- . 
General of Apprentice Instruction of | Blatchford, E. W quarian Society 
De Vinne, Theodore Low Morrill, Geo. H., Ink Company in New 
ILLUSTRATIONS : Funk, Benjamin F Quarters 
Bradford, John é Ginn, Edwin Muller, C. C., of The State Company, 
Bringing Manila Fiber Down from the Hatch, Lorenzo J 
Mountains | Parmelee, Charles Henry Prize Offered for Best Design for I. T. 
PRESSROOM : U. Convention Souvenir Book 
Chillingham Bull, Half-tone Plate, Slurring on Edge of.... Reasons for the Linotype Quality and 
Drying Mattila Pier. << ccscsc ccc sees ews g Half-tones Offsetting Versatility Competitions 
Example of Lettering in Cherokee Al- Imitating Typewritten Letters Smith-McCarthy Company Victim of Er- 
Ink Does Not Take on Blank Board.... ror in Newspaper Notice of Court 
First Missile, The. Ink Mottled in the Shadows Proceedings 
First Printing-house in Kentucky, The. Mechanical Overlay, A New To Reduce Size of the London Standard. 
In Jackson Park, Chicago 2 Shallow Half-tone Plates Vanbosser Machinery Company Opens 
Judges in Linotype Quality and Versa- Specimens from a Printer-pressman.... Chicago Office 
tility COmPpetION: 6oc6-c.c< 66 cc siencs 929 To Reduce Gold Size Typography, The Literature of  (illus- 
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Cultivating the Fields .........ccsccscces g 
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THE HENRY 0. SHEPARD CO., €zagei eoun 57 PRINTERS, CHICAGO. 











If You Want to ||| Lhe British Printer 


R h Is Familiarly Known as 

6é e 99 
cac Our National Trade Journal 
The Retail Stationer, Office By Its British Readers 
Equipment Dealer, Branch and Subscribers to the British Printer are also found in the best printing 


q establishments of the United States, in Canada, or the Continent of 
Independent Typewriter Dealer, Europe and in every British Colony. 


and Buyers for Railroad Cor- The British Printer is a purely technical journal. Every department 
covered by experts. Always pictorial, illustrating modern methods of 


porations, Wholesale Houses, reproduction. 


Factories, Banks, and other Published bi-monthly, $2.00 per annum, post free. 
q f Specimen cory 35c ; by mail 4oc. 


Commercial Industries, you can eh a 
command their attention and THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
consideration through the 632 South Sherman Street Chicago, Illinois 





INLAND STATIONER 


BUSINESS EQUIPMENT ; 
JOURNAL Che American Pressman 


Your advertisement inserted in a A MONTHLY TECHNICAL TRADE 
few consecutive issues will prove JOURNAL WITH 20,000 SUBSCRIBERS 
the splendid “‘pulling’’ qualities of _——— 
this medium. = Best medium for direct communication with the 
Send for sample copy, advertising user and purchaser of 


Pha and our Free Copy Service Pressroom Machinery and Materials 
an. 





Inland Stationer 
Business Equipment Journal sa itl 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago ROGERSVILLE, TENNESSEE 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 


























w IL. T.U. Course Series 


2 LESSONS IN RUDIMENTARY ENGLISH AND ELEMENTAL TYPOGRAPHY 


SH 








HIS series is designed to aid those who have difficulty with capitalization and 
punctuation. The lessons are on the following subjects: 


Lessons 1 to 3— Punctuation. 
Lesson 4— Use of capital letters. 
Lesson 5— Proofreaders’ marks and 
their meanings. 
Lesson 6— Type-faces and their use. 
Lesson 7 — The question of spacing. 
Lesson 8— The use of decoration in 
typography. 
Lesson 9— The question of display. 
‘This series may be taken in preference to the nine lessons on hand-lettering at the 
regular rate, including rebate given by the International Typographical Union. It 
may also be taken alone, the price being $10. When taken in addition to the full 
course it is sold for $8, which is the price charged graduates of the I. T. U. Course. 


ERMAN STREET, 
CHICAGO 
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Do You Believe in Trade Papers? 


If you read this one regularly you certainly do. In order to obtain a well- 








THE rounded understanding of printing, that shall include business, industrial, 
ee technical and art viewpoints, every printer, publisher, advertiser and other 
mice person engaged in any branch of the industry should subscribe for several 





trade publications, including, of course, 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER, a Magazine of Printing 


Will Bradley is designing the covers of the magazine and the work of the best engravers and printers 
is is shown in each issue. It takes an entire page of The American Printer to enumerate the contents 

MARCH in detail of one number. Articles on Cost Finding, Selling, Publishing, Art, Typography, Press- 
OSWALD PUBLISHING CO work, Engraving, Estimating and other important subjects in every issue. Send thirty cents for a 
25 CITY HALL PLACE NY sample copy or three dollars for a year’s subscription. 


L—— Oswald Publishing Company, 25 City Hall Place, New York 
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‘The Fashionplate of Printerdom’ 


The Printing Art 


Established 1903 


Pressman’s Tools 


Seven tools, indispensa- 
ble to the pressman, in 
neat leather case. 


F you are not already acquainted with 
this publication you should immedi- 





$5.00 


ately send for acopy. THE PRINT- 
ING ART covers the constructive phases 


POSTPAID ints tal 

of printing in a more thorough manner 
C os than any other publication in the field. 
omprising Its exhibits are from the best printers in 
Type-high Gauge the country and are suggestive for typog- 
Vignette Edge Liner raphy, design and color scheme. The 
articles are by men of known reputation 
Punch —those who write authoritatively on the 
Rake topics discussed. ‘The magazine is a work 
Overlay Knife of art from start to finish, and all of its 
features — whether advertising, text or 
Router exhibits — will at once appeal to those 

Tympan or Overlay looking for the best. 
Stabber If you will mention this advertisement 
and send 10 cents we will mail you a speci- 
1 men copy. This is a special offer and 
if bought singly would should be taken advantage of at once. The 


cost over $6.00. regular subscription price is $3 per year, 
or 30 cents per copy, but we make this 


he offer that you may become acquainted 


with the magazine. 
Inland Printer Co. 
632 Sherman Street THE PRINTING ART 


Chicago, Ill. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 



































Penrose’s Process Year Book, 1913-14 


VOLUME XIx 





NOW READY EDITED BY WILLIAM GAMBLE 





A superbly illustrated review of the year’s progress in graphic arts, with 250 illustrations, 
chiefly full-page, by almost every known ee — Ene collogravure, offset, 
litho, color plates, etc., and sixty practical papers on subjects of current interest to 


process workers, printers, etc. 
Descriptive Circular on Request PRICE, THREE DOLLARS, EXPRESS PREPAID 


INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 632 Sherman St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Are you about to 
Start a newspaper 
or buy one already 
started? If so, you 
should have 


ESTABLISHING 
A NEWSPAPER 


BY O. F. BYXBEE 








The best work on this subject published. It is a hand- 
book not only for the prospective publisher, but includes 
suggestions for the financial advancement of existing 
daily and weekly journals. It is 5% x8 inches in size, 
contains 114 pages, is bound in cloth and neatly printed. 
Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price, 50 cts. 


The Inland Printer 
Company, Publishers 


632 Sherman St., Chicago 
1729 Tribune Bldg., New York 


Send at once before edition is exhausted. Circular telling all about it sent free. 
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Beck, Charles, Co 
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Committee of Judges in the 


LINOTYPE 
PRIZE 
COMPETITIONS 


The following gentlemen, of national reputation in 
the printing trade, have consented to act as judges: 


E. E. BARTLETT (Bartlett-Orr Press), New York. 


at J. HORACE McFARLAND (Mount Pleasant 
Quick-Change Model 8 Press), Harrisburg, Pa? 


Three-Magazine Linotype 

JAMES M. LYNCH (New York State Labor Com- 
missioner), Albany, New York. 
Ex-President International Typographical Union. 


A. W. FINLAY (Manager George H. Ellis Com- 


pany), Boston, Mass. 
Vice-President United Typothetae and Franklin Clubs of America. 


W. J. HARTMAN, Chicago, Ill. 


Ex-President Ben Franklin Club of America. 


$5,800 in Prizes 


Open to all Job and Book Printers using the Lino- 
type in the United States and Canada. 


| —— al Competition Closes March 20, 1914 


Quick-Change Model 9 
Four-Magazine Linotype 














If you have not yet received folder giving complete 
particulars concerning conditions of the contests, write 
immediately to our Publicity Department, Tribune 
Building, New York, or to our nearest agency. 











-MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO: 1100 S. Wabash Ave. SAN FRANCISCO: 638-646 Sacramento St. NEW ORLEANS: 549 Baronne St. 
TORONTO — Canadian Linotype, Ltd., 35 Lombard Street 


RUSSIA ) BUENOS AIRES— Hoffmann & Stocker MELBOURNE 


SWEDEN Mergenthaler HAVANA— National P: &TypeCo. SyDNEY,N.S.W. 
NORWAY }Setzmaschinen-FabrikG.m.b.H., RIO JANEIRO Emile Lambert WELLINGTON, N. Z. { Parsons Trading Co. 
HOLLAND Berlin, Germany pte a ards, = MEXICO CITY, MEX. 
DENMARK SANTIAGO (Chile) — Enrique Davis TOKIO —Teijiro Kurosawa 
BOGOTA (Colombia): 
Dr. Manuel M. Escobar 


SOUTHERN EUROPE, AFRICA, AND THE FAR EAST: Linotype and Machinery, Limited, London, England 





























Mele 


TWO-COLOR, FLAT-BED PRESS 


Is an established factor in the economical 
production of many classes of print- 
ing. Your pressroom should be 
equipped with one of 


these machines. 


OOO 


WRITE US FOR INFORMATION 








Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturing Co. 


SALES OFFICES IN ; 14TH AND ROBEY STREETS _ ROREIGN DISTRIBUTORS: 
THE UNITED STATES: CHICAGO Toronto Type Foundry Co. 


‘ Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Nine acres of floor space S. A. des Presses Typogr. Miehle, 


Dallas, Texas, 411.Juanita Building devoted exclusively to 7 Rue Laffitte, Paris, F ban a 
Miehle Druck Pressen G. m. b. H. 


Boston, Massachusetts, 176 Federal Street the manufacture of : 

é - ° 94 Markgrafenst., Berlin, Germany 
Portland, Oregon, 506 Manchester Building two-revolution i Hides? Sealed & CS Abe cee 
San Francisco, California, 401 Williams Building - * . presses ; Kio de Janciw, Brasil 
Atlanta, Georgia, Dodson Printers Supply Company Williamson, Balfour & Co., Santiago and Valparaiso, Chile 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Commonwealth Trust Building Parsons Trading Co., Buenos Aires, Mexico City and Havana 


Chicago, 1218 Monadnock Bik. 
New York, N. Y., 38 Park Row 
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